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The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  provide  academic  and  non-academic  information  about  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  to  persons  who  work  and  study  here,  to  persons  who  may  be 
interested  in  applying  for  admission,  and  to  parents,  teachers,  counselors  and  the  general  public. 
THIS  BULLETIN  IS  NOT  A CONTRACT  OR  AN  OFFER  TO  MAKE  A CONTRACT.  While 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  information  in  this  bulletin,  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  at  any  time  with  respect  to  course  offerings,  degree  requirements, 
services  provided  or  any  other  subject  addressed  in  this  bulletin.  The  information  in  this  bulletin  is 
provided  solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  and  the  University  expressly  disclaims  any 
liability  which  may  be  otherwise  incurred. 


Nondiscrimination  and  Affirmative  Action  Policy 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  does  not  discriminate  against  students,  faculty,  staff,  or 
applicants  for  employment  because  of  sex,  ethnic  background,  race,  age,  religion,  or  handicap.  The 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  is  also  fully  cognizant  of  its  responsibilities  under  Title  IX  of 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  of  Titles  VI  and  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  of  § 503 
and  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 , and  the  Equal  Pay  Act. 
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Universities  have  several  characteristics  in  common,  yet  each  also  has  a special  goal  and  mission. 
Like  other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  seeks  to 
disseminate  the  learning  of  the  past  and  to  participate  in  the  most  current  research  and  thinking;  it  is 
devoted  to  expanding  the  intellectual  horizons  of  its  students  and  to  challenging  them  to  explore  the 
furthest  boundaries  of  knowledge.  Like  all  universities  it  seeks  to  provide  its  students  with  the 
understanding  of  the  world  in  which  they  live  in  the  context  of  the  past.  Ultimately  it  hopes  that  it  can 
participate  in  a process  that  leads  all  of  its  members  towards  wisdom. 

The  special  mission  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  is  determined  by  its  history  and 
location.  Founded  particularly  to  serve  citizens  of  Massachusetts  at  a time  of  expansion  in  higher 
education,  it  was  from  the  beginning  urban  in  outlook  and  character.  The  following  pages  will 
acquaint  you  with  the  programmatic  responses  of  the  University  to  these  two  goals  of  continuity  of 
purpose  with  the  past  and  responsibility  to  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  present.  I ask  that  each 
of  you  consider  seriously  the  opportunity  for  personal  development  offered  by  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston  and  to  share  with  us  our  commitment  to  excellence  and  service. 


Claire  Van  Ummersen 
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The  UMass-Boston  school  day  runs  from 
8;00  a.m.  to  10;00  p.m. , and  its  evening  “Ex- 
tended Day”  classes  are  taught  by  the  same 
faculty  that  teaches  daytime  students.  Just  as 
the  University  makes  no  distinction  between 
day  and  nighttime  student,  it  enables  students 
to  take  part-time  course  loads  — and  to  switch 
easily  from  full  and  part-time  and  day  and  even- 
ing courses  term  by  term. 

More  and  more  of  UMass-Boston’s  stu- 
dents are  women,  with  families,  jobs  or  both. 
The  University  operates  a fully-certified  Child 
Care  Center,  with  separate  toddler  and  pre- 
school divisions,  which  means  that  mothers 
(and  fathers)  are  relieved  of  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  arranging  for  young  children  while 
they  study.  Because  many  women  chose  to 
continue  their  education  after  raising  children, 
the  University  Counseling  Center  employs  a 
special  advisor  to  work  solely  with  returning 
women  students. 

Similarly,  the  University  has  a special  Office 
of  Veterans’  Affairs  to  provide  veterans  with 
academic  counseling  and  to  work  for  them  in 
obtaining  government  benefits  to  help  pay  for 
their  schooling. 

Some  students  either  lack  traditional  college 
preparation  or  have  been  away  from  school 
long  enough  to  need  help  and  for  them  the 
University  offers  a battery  of  services,  ranging 
from  intensive  training  sessions  before  the  first 
day  of  college  to  readily-available  tutors  for 
most  courses.  In  some  Boston  high  schools. 
University  staff  members  conduct  college 
preparatory  programs  to  help  interested  stu- 
dents prepare  for  college;  an  active  Office  of 
Admissions  visits  parents  and  students 
throughout  metropolitan  Boston  to  discuss  the 
opportunities  that  UMass-Boston  offers. 

Because  Boston  has  a truly  international 
population,  the  University  has  a program  in 
English  as  a Second  Language  to  help  those 
who  are  native  speakers  of  such  languages  as 
Spanish,  Greek,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  French, 
German,  Japanese  and  the  languages  of  Africa 
progress  smoothly  in  the  coursework  of  an 
American  university.  UMass-Boston  employs 
a special  counselor  to  serve  Spanish-speaking 
students. 

Nor  does  UMass-Boston  believe  that  a 
physical  handicap  should  be  a barrier  to  learn- 
ing. It  operates  a Disabled  Student  Center  to 
counsel  and  assist  physically  handicapped  stu- 
dents in  keeping  with  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The 
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Handicapped  Center  provides  reading  and  in- 
struction services  in  Braille  and  sign  language, 
and  has  a tape  library,  a Braille  library  and 
Braille  typewriters.  University  buildings  have 
all  been  built  or  remodelled  in  the  past  thirteen 
years  and  are  totally  accessible  to  people  who 
use  wheelchairs. 

But  even  with  a favorable  location  and  a full 
range  of  support  services,  any  college  or  uni- 
versity is  only  as  good  as  the  number  and  qual- 
ity of  its  educational  programs  and  the  intellec- 
tual strength  of  its  teaching  staff.  While  the  list 
of  faculty  members  at  the  end  of  this  Bulletin 
shows  the  range  and  distinction  of  training  of 
the  teaching  staff,  it  does  not  indicate  its  full 
involvement  in  research  and  scholarship  in  vir- 
tually every  field  of  investigation.  Nor  does  it 
indicate  that  the  University  hires  its  staff  not 
only  for  dedication  to  teaching  but  for  an  equal 
dedication  to  study  and  research. 

A university  is  comprised  of  colleges,  each 
one  of  which  has  its  own  perspective  on  learn- 
ing and  its  applications.  At  UMass-Boston 
there  are  three  colleges:  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  which  focuses  on  traditional  liberal 
arts  disciplines  and  their  applications  to  careers 
such  as  law,  medicine  and  scientific  research; 
the  College  of  Professional  Studies,  which  of- 
fers practical,  career-oriented  training  in  man- 
agement, health  services  administration  and 
engineering;  and  the  College  of  Public  and 
Community  Service,  which  provides  social 
service-oriented  training,  particularly  to  older 
students  with  ongoing  careers.  The  College  of 
Public  and  Community  Service  is  housed  in 
UMass;  Boston’s  original  Downtown  Campus 
at  100  Arlington  Street;  the  other  two  colleges 
moved  four  years  ago  to  the  new  Harbor  Cam- 
pus on  Columbia  Bay. 

Despite  the  differences  in  perspective,  stu- 
dents at  all  three  colleges  at  UMass-Boston 
have  a strikingly  similar  education.  All  do  in- 
tensive work  leading  to  competency  in  basic 
skills  of  self-expression  and  critical  thinking. 
All  have  a foundation  in  traditional  disciplines. 
And  all  complete  their  education  with  intensive 
work  in  a particular  area  of  study  which  may 
lead  to  a career  or  graduate  education. 

And  some  of  that  graduate  education  takes 
place  at  UMass-Boston  itself,  for  despite  its 
commitment  to  undergraduate  education,  the 
University  has  five  small,  carefully  selected 
graduate  programs  in  biology,  chemistry,  Eng- 
lish, history  and  mathematics.  While  the 
number  of  graduate  students  is  small,  their 
presence  contributes  to  the  spirit  of  advanced 
investigation  which  the  undergraduates  en- 
counter in  their  junior  and  senior  years. 


A university  has  a diversity  that  is  not  possi- 
ble in  a single  college.  UMass-Boston  has  56 
areas  of  undergraduate  study,  which  are 
explained  in  detail  later  in  this  bulletin.  The 
areas  of  study  range  from  Accounting  to  Wom- 
en’s Studies,  from  Ancient  Greek  to  Commun- 
ity Advocacy  Planning.  There  are  traditional 
academic  disciplines  like  History  and  new 
"concentrations”  that  examine  a single  area 
from  the  perspectives  of  a variety  of  disci- 
plines, concentrations  like  those  in  Religion, 
Latin  American  Studies,  and  the  Management 
of  Information  Systems.  Some  programs,  like 
Premeuical  Studies,  Community  Agency  Man- 
agement and  Finance,  may  lead  directly  to  ad- 
vanced professional  training  or  careers. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  conducted  in  the 
new  facilities  of  the  Harbor  Campus  — small, 
intimate  classrooms  and  the  finest  in  research 
equipment.  The  science  departments,  for 
example,  have  both  small  teaching  labs  for  13 
to  25  students  and  research  labs  in  which  stu- 
dents can  work  with  their  teachers  on  full-scale 
research  projects.  Biology  students  can  do  their 
experiments  on  actual  electron  miscroscopes, 
in  the  University’s  tropical  greenhouse  or  at  its 
several  local  field  stations.  Physics  students 
can  study  in  the  University’s  unusual  magnetics 
laboratory  or  underneath  a new  astronomical 
telescope  which  brings  celestial  bodies  in  500 
times  closer  than  normal  vision.  And  UMass- 
Boston  students  have  virtually  unlimited  access 
to  a first-order  research/computer  system.  ! 

Being  a university  gives  UMass-Boston 
the  scope  for  several  exceptional  programs. 

The  University  library  is  housed  in  its  own 
ten-story  building  and  consists  of  300,000 
books  and  3,000  journals,  including  special 
collections  for  the  arts  and  music  and  the  sci- 
ences and  a special  annex  at  the  College  of 
Public  and  Community  Service.  The  Universi- 
ty’s Center  for  Media  Development  has  ad- 
vanced production  equipment  including  a i 
computer-assisted  video  editing  system,  a 
multi-track  audio  studio  and  a graphic  produc- 
tion laboratory.  It  produces  high  quality  educa- 
tional materials  for  the  university  and  for  com- 
munity and  government  agencies  as  well,  and  is 
now  participating  in  the  planning  of  a series  of 
college  curricula  in  communications.  , 

The  Institute  for  Learning  and  Teaching 
serves  as  a bridge  between  teachers,  parents 
and  high  school  staff  to  develop  the  quality  of 
education  in  Boston , particularly  in  racially  and 
culturally-mixed  schools.  Through  the  ILT, 
University  faculty  members  and  students  work 
as  tutors  and  classroom  assistants  and  help  to 
develop  programs  to  lessen  the  gap  between 
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high  school  and  the  university . After  the  start  of 
the  Boston  school  desegregation  program,  the 
Institute  focused  on  the  eighteen  public  schools 
in  District  VI,  which  includes  South  Boston, 
Columbia  Point  and  North  Dorchester.  It  has 
helped  create  a parent/teacher  resource  center 
and  tutoring  program  and  programs  to  bring  art 
and  an  increased  use  of  media  and  audio-visual 
equipment  into  the  schools. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Presidential  Library  is 
being  built  on  the  coastal  edge  of  the  UMass- 
Boston  Harbor  Campus;  and  when  it  opens,  it 
will  be  linked  to  the  University  by  a series  of 
educational  programs  which  will  allow  stu- 
dents and  their  teachers  to  share  in  its  rich 
resources. 

In  many  respects,  UMass-Boston  resem- 
bles other  universities  except  for  its  lack  of 
dormitories.  It  has  a student  newspaper.  The 
Mass  Media,  and  a student  operated  radio  sta- 
tion, WUMB . Students  operate  a natural  foods 
restaurant  and  sponsor  a pub.  Movies,  concerts 
and  other  cultural  events  are  available  free  or  at 
minimal  cost  by  campus  organizations.  Last 
year  there  were  seventy  student  organizations: 
African  Student  Union 
Anthropology  Club 
Arabic  Student  Union 
Armenian  Club 
Art  Club 
Art  Gallery 

Asian  American  Association 
Biology  Club 
Chemistry  Club 
Christian  Fellowship 
Chess  Club 
Classics  Club 
Day  Care  Center 
Debating  Club 
Drama  Company 
Economics  Society 
Film  Series 

Food  and  Nutrition  Group 

French  Club 

Gay  People’s  Group 

German  Club 

Graphic  Arts  Organization 

Hellenic  Club 

Hillel 

Imani 

International  Society 
Irish  Historical  Society 
Italian  Club 
Karate  Club 

Latin  American  Students’ 

Organization 
Lecture  Series 
Management  Society 


Marxist  Study  Group 
Mass  PIRG 
Mass  Media 
Math  Club 
Music  Club 

National  Student  Coalition 

Against  Racism 
Norlantic  Reef  Club 
Older  Students’  Organization 
Parents’  Support  Organization 
Photography  Club 
Physics  Club 
Point  Press 
Polish  Club 
Portuguese  Center 
Prison  Reform  Organization 
The  Pub 

Puerto  Rican  Student  Organization 

Recreation  Rooms 

Revolutionary  Student  Brigade 

Rifle  and  Pistol  Club 

Russian  Club 

Sailing  Club 

Ski  and  Outing  Club 

Social  Events 

Spanish  Club 

Spartacus  Youth  Group 

Student  Book  Exchange 

Student  Advocacy  Center 

Student  Veteran’s  Club 

Tennis  Club 

Ticket  Series 

Ujima 

Videcom 

Women’s  Center 

World  Affairs  Society 

WUMB  Radio 

Yearbook 

Young  Socialist  Alliance 

A quarter  of  a million  dollar  student  activity 
trust  fund  is  administered  by  a professional 
staff  acting  under  the  authority  of  a 24-person 
elected  student  board. 

The  University  operates  a well-staffed  Stu- 
dent Health  Service,  paid  for  through  student 
fees,  which  provides  care  for  usual  short-term 
medical  problems  and  provides  a referral  serv- 
ice for  more  extreme  problems.  The  Health 
Service  reviews  the  reports  of  physical  exami- 
nations and  medical  histories  of  all  entering 
UMass-Boston  students  so  that  the  Univer- 
sity can  be  aware  of  medical  problems  requir- 
ing attention  and  make  any  adjustments  in 
academic  or  athletic  activites.  It  sponsors  a 
low-cost  health  insurance  program  for  medical 
services  not  offered  on  campus,  and  all  student 
health  records  are  kept  confidential.  A Student 


Health  Service  Advisory  Committee  helps  de- 
velop policy  and  report  on  the  needs  and  expec- 
tations of  the  student  body  for  health  care. 

The  University  sponsors  a Campus  Ministry, 
with  regular  religious  services  and  an  active 
chaplaincy  for  members  of  the  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, Jewish  and  Orthodox  faiths.  A 
professionally-operated  bookstore  offers  both 
textbooks  and  a lively  browsing  collection. 

And  the  University  is  now  building  a $9 
million  physical  education  complex,  the 
Catherine  Forbes  Clark  Memorial,  which  will 
include  a competition  hockey  rink,  swimming 
pool  and  basketball  court,  with  gyms  for  exer- 
cise, dance,  martial  arts  and  handicapped  ath- 
letics and  a set  of  outdoor  tennis  courts  and 
fields  for  soccer  and  baseball.  UMass-Bos- 
ton already  has  a pool  and  a full-sized  gym, 
weight  training  rooms,  handball  and  squash 
courts  and  a fleet  of  ten  sailboats  and  eight 
rowing  dories. 

With  an  excellent,  energetic  faculty  and 
top-quality  new  facilities,  UMass-Boston 
offers  the  community  the  opportunity  for  an 
outstanding  education  on  a convenient 
schedule  and  at  an  affordable  price.  UMass  is 
Metropolitan  Boston’s  own  public  university. 

Becoming  a Student 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  ac- 
cepts students  either  as  freshmen  or  transfers. 
Every  interested  person  is  encouraged  to  apply 
and  will  be  evaluated  on  his  or  her  own  merits. 
Most  freshmen  come  from  standard  college 
preparatory  courses  in  high  schools,  and  most 
transfers,  from  two-year  junior  colleges.  But 
persons  with  different  backgrounds,  particu- 
larly those  lacking  high  school  or  junior  college 
preparation,  can  submit  an  application  with  let- 
ters of  recommendation , personal  statements  of 
their  goals  and  objectives  or  anything  else  to 
suggest  their  readiness  for  college  level  work. 
To  be  an  older  person,  to  have  been  out  of 
school  for  several  years,  or  to  have  by-passed 
the  normal  routes  to  college  do  not  disqualify  a 
person  from  admission  to  UMass-Boston. 

The  application  for  admission  and  other 
admission  material  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Admissions  Office,  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Boston,  Harbor  Campus,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts  02125.  Prospective 
applicants  are  warmly  encouraged  to  visit 
the  campus,  sit  in  classes,  chat  with  stu- 
dents or  faculty,  tour  the  Library  and  other 
campus  buildings  and,  if  they  wish,  meet 
with  an  Admissions  Counselor.  Visits  'to  the 
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campus  should  he  arranged  by  contacting 
the  Admissions  Office,  phone  287-1900. 

Freshmen  applicants  normally  have  taken 
the  standard  college  preparatory  program  in 
high  school;  four  years  of  English,  three  years 
of  college  preparatory  mathematics,  one  course 
in  United  States  history,  two  years  of  a foreign 
language  and  one  lab  science  course.  High 
school  students  applying  to  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Professional 
Studies  should  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  as  early  as  possible  in  their  senior  year. 
Older  students  who  have  been  out  of  school  for 
several  years  may  have  this  requirement 
waived.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Public  and  Community  Service  are  not 
required  to  take  the  tests,  although  they  may 
include  test  scores  in  their  applications  if  they 
have  them. 

Transfer  Applicants  should  attach  to  their 
applications  transcripts  for  all  courses  com- 
pleted at  other  colleges  and  universities.  The 
University  is  a member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Transfer  Compact,  which  facilitates  admission 
for  graduates  of  public  two-year  colleges  in  the 
state.  The  University’s  transfer  credit  policy  is 
currently  under  review.  The  new  policy  will  be 
in  effect  by  the  Spring  1 979  semester.  For  addi- 
tional information  contact  the  Admissions  Of- 
fice. 

Foreign  students  must  meet  the  regular  ad- 
mission requirements  of  the  University,  but 
with  the  following  conditions: 

•Their  completed  application  including  the 
non-refundable  $25  (in  U.S.  dollars)  must  be 
received  at  least  six  months  before  the  date  on 
which  they  wish  to  begin  school; 

•Transcripts  and  other  certified  copies  of 
academic  records  must  be  sent  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  with  English  translations  validated 
by  an  official  public  translator. 

•Proficiency  in  English  must  be  established 
for  persons  whose  native  language  is  not  En- 
glish, either  by  achieving  a minimum  score  of 
500  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Lan- 
guage (TOEFL)  or  by  ELS  Language  Center 
Certification  of  satisfactory  completion  at  the 
109  level  of  proficiency.  For  information  on 
TOEFL,  write  to:  The  TOEFL  Program,  Box 
899,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  U.S. A. 
For  information  on  ELS  certification,  write  to: 
ELS  Language  Center,  415  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02215,  U.S. A. 

•A  Declaration  and  Certification  of  Finances 
must  be  completed,  based  on  the  estimate  of 
institutional  cost  and  living  expenses.  All  ques- 
tions on  the  form  must  be  answered  accurately. 
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and  it  must  show  that  the  total  funds  available  to 
the  student  for  the  first  and/or  second  academic 
years  are  at  least  equal  to  the  total  estimates  of 
institutional  costs  and  living  expenses. 

•A  Certificate  of  Eligibility  (Form  1-20A)  is 
issued  by  the  University  to  the  student  based  on 
Department  of  Immigration  procedures  for 
checking  his  or  her  financial  resources.  Form 
1-20A  and  an  official  letter  of  admission  are 
required  under  all  circumstances  for  a foreign 
student  to  be  admitted  to  the  University. 

Students  Without  Normal  Preparation  in 
high  school  or  junior  college  should  apply  to 
the  Developmental  Studies  Program,  which 
provides  pre-freshman  training,  personal  coun- 
seling, academic  advising  and  career  planning 
to  overcome  any  disadvantage  they  might  have 
in  relation  to  other  students  and  to  assist  them  to 
become  self-directed  learners.  Applicants  to 
the  Developmental  Studies  Program  must  sub- 
mit the  following  materials  with  their  com- 
pleted application  form; 

•Transcripts  from  any  high  school  or  college 
attended,  or  a General  Equivalency  Di- 
ploma; 

•Scores  on  Scholastic  Aptitude  or  other 
tests,  if  any 

•Two  letters  of  recommendation. 

After  an  application  with  these  materials  is 
submitted,  the  University  will  schedule  an  in- 
terview with  the  applicant  to  determine  the 
applicant’s  interest,  motivation  and  potential 
for  study  and  the  suitability  of  the  Developmen- 
tal Studies  Program  for  making  up  his  or  her 
academic  deficiencies. 

The  New  England  Regional  Student  Pro- 
gram enables  residents  to  attend  courses  of 
some  universities  in  other  states  at  only  the  cost 
of  their  own  in-state  tuition.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact  the  University’s  Admissions 
Office,  or  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  40  Grove  Street,  Wellesley,  MA 
02181. 

Evening  and  Part-Time  Students  are  admit- 
ted by  the  same  process  as  daytime  students. 
The  University  has  one  schedule  which  runs 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  The  same  faculty 
that  teaches  during  the  day  also  teaches  at 
night.  Students  can  freely  change  from  full-  to 
part-time  study  during  their  college  careers, 
and  students  who  attend  classes  in  the  evening 
can  be  assured  of  being  able  to  complete  degree 
programs  just  like  their  daytime  counterparts. 
The  University  admits  students  without  regard 
to  what  time  of  day  a student  wishes  to  attend  or 
how  many  courses  he  or  she  plans  to  take. 


A completed  admissions  application  with  all 
supporting  credentials  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Admissions  Office  before  a final  decision  re- 
garding acceptance  can  be  made.  The  applica- 
tion must  include  the  following; 

•The  admissions  application  form,  which 
must  be  completed  and  notarized. 

•A  $10  non-refundable  application  fee,  $25 
for  non  Massachusetts  residents,  accom- 
panying the  application  form. 

•Official  transcripts  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  Admissions  Office  by  high  school  gui- 
dance offices  or  the  registrars  of  all 
college-level  institutions  attended. 
•Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (or  American 
College  Test)  scores  must  be  submitted  by 
applicants  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  the  College  of  Professional 
Studies  unless  they  have  more  than  30  col- 
lege semester  credits.  Persons  who  have 
been  out  of  school  for  several  years  may 
have  this  requirement  waived  by  special 
request.  Applicants  to  the  College  of  Public 
and  Community  Service  are  not  required  to 
take  such  tests,  although  they  may  include 
test  scores  with  their  applications  if  they 
have  them.  It  is  the  applicants  responsibil- 
ity to  make  the  arrangements  to  take  the 
appropriate  test  and  to  have  the  results  for- 
warded to  the  University  Admissions  Of- 
fice. Information  on  test  requirements  and 
schedules  for  test-taking  may  be  obtained 
from  high  school  counseling  offices  or  the 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton, 
NJ.  The  University’s  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  number  is  3924. 
•Applicants  to  the  College  of  Public  and 
Community  Service  are  required  to  attend  an 
Admissions  seminar.  This  should  be  done 
prior  to  submitting  the  application  for  admis- 
sion. These  seminars  are  held  twice  weekly  at 
the  College,  100  Arlington  Street,  Tuesdays, 
9:00-10:00  a.m.  and  Wednesdays,  6:00-7:00 
p.m.  Sessions  are  not  held  during  August. 

Qualified  candidates  will  be  admitted  on  a 
“rolling  admission’’  basis  until  the  capacity 
of  individual  programs  has  been  reached. 
Freshmen  applicants  are  advised  to  submit 
complete  credentials  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  first  marking  period  of  their  Senior 
year. 

Individuals  are  generally  notified  by  letter 
of  the  action  taken  on  their  application  two 
to  three  weeks  from  the  receipt  of  all  creden- 
tials and  application  materials. 
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Summer  School 

The  University  offers  a variety  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  courses  during  the 
summer,  particularly  those  courses  which 
are  overenrolled  during  the  school  year. 
This  allows  students  to  fulfill  University 
requirements  or  explore  areas  outside  their 
regular  studies.  The  three  Colleges  hold 
summer  classes  at  their  regular  Harbor 
Campus  or  Downtown  locations,  but  in  ad- 
dition, courses  in  biology,  anthropology 
and  theater  arts  are  given  at  the  University’s 
field  station  on  Nantucket  Island.  Unlike  the 
programs  offered  in  the  regular  year,  the 
Summer  School  has  an  “open  admissions’’ 
policy  by  which  any  person  may  be  enrolled 
who  has  completed  a secondary  school  edu- 
cation. For  further  information,  consult  the 
Summer  School  office  at  the  University, 
phone  287-1900. 

Opportunities  for 
High  School  Students 

Through  the  “Flexible  Campus  Pro- 
gram,’’ juniors  and  seniors  enrolled  in 
Boston-area  public,  private  or  parochial 
high  schools  can  enroll  in  any  introductory- 
level  course  at  UMass-Boston  if  space  is 
available.  If  they  can  meet  the  prerequisites, 
the  high  school  students  can  enroll  in 
advanced-level  courses  as  well.  This  pro- 
gram gives  high  school  students  a chance  to 
see  what  college  — and  the  University  — is 
like  and  to  explore  fields  beyond  those  of 
their  own  schools.  “Flexible  Campus”  stu- 
dents participate  fully  in  classes  and  are 
graded  like  regular  UMass-Boston  stu- 
dents, and  they  may  apply  the  credits  they 
earn  to  their  high  school  or  to  UMass- 
Boston  itself,  if  they  chose  to  enroll  there 
later.  Interested  students  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  their  high  school  guidance  coun- 
selor or  Flexible  Campus  Coordinator  to  the 
UMass-Boston  Institute  for  Learning  and 
Teaching.  The  program  is  free. 

Low-income  Boston  high  school 
freshman  or  sophomores  who  are  not  en- 
rolled or  not  doing  well  in  college  pre- 
paratory courses  may  be  selected  for  a uni- 
versity program  which  will  prepare  them  for 
regular  entrance  into  the  University. 
Through  the  College  Preparatory  Program 
students  are  given  intensive  training  in 
academic  skills,  including  reading,  public 
speaking,  writing,  mathematics  and  basic 
sciences,  and  are  counseled  on  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  growth  in  education 


and  careers.  The  College  Preparatory  Pro- 
gram provides  a six-week  residential  pro- 
gram during  July  and  August  on  the 
UMass-Amherst  Campus  and  regular  clas- 
ses and  tutorials  during  the  school  year  at 
the  UMass-Boston  Harbor  Campus.  To  be 
admitted  to  the  program  a student  must  have 
a low  income  background,  be  enrolled  in  the 
general  or  business  curriculum  of  his  or  her 


high  school  or  be  working  below  potential 
in  its  college  preparatory  program,  and 
show  the  motivation  and  capability  for  suc- 
cess in  college.  Upon  successful  completion 
of  the  College  Preparatory  Program,  stu- 
dents are  accepted  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Further  information  and  applica- 
tions are  available  at  the  College  Pre- 
paratory Program  Office. 
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ACADEMIC 

REGULATIONS 

Sections  designated  by  asterisks  (*)  do  not 
apply  to  the  College  of  Public  and  Community 
Service  (see  p.  121  ). 

Conduct 

A high  standard  of  conduct,  based  on  self- 
respect  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
others,  is  expected  of  all  students.  The  discipli- 
nary system  of  the  University  is  based  on  a 
published  code  of  student  conduct,  and  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  University  Committee  on 
Student  Discipline,  a group  comprised  of  fac- 
ulty and  students.  Hearings  are  conducted  to 
insure  due  process  and  fair  and  impartial  con- 
sideration. The  University,  acting  through  its 
chancellor  or  any  administrative  officer  desig- 
nated by  her,  distinctly  reserves  the  right  in 
emergency  situations  to  suspend  a student.  A 
student  so  suspended  by  administrative  action 
is  entitled  to  a speedy  consideration  and  dispos- 
ition of  his  or  her  case  by  the  University  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Discipline. 

Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  all  scheduled 
classes.  No  administrative  control  of  atten- 
dance is  exercised  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. In  case  of  illness,  students  should  exp- 
lain their  absence  directly  to  their  instructor, 
and  grades  shall  not  be  reduced  because  of 
absences  due  to  illness  when  students  have  met 
their  instructors’  requirements  for  making  up 
back  work.  Students  should  report  illnesses  to 
the  University  Health  Service,  which  will  ver- 
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ify  dates  of  absence  if  requested  by  faculty 
members. 

♦Course  Load  for  Full-Time  Students 

Students  may  plan  their  programs  for  four 
years  (eight  semesters)  or  five  years  (ten  semes- 
ters). Freshmen  and  sophomores  normally 
carry  four  courses  for  sixteen  credit  hours; 
juniors  and  seniors  normally  carry  five  courses 
for  15  credit  hours.  Because  juniors  and  senior 
science  majors  may  find  it  necessary  in  one 
term  to  take  three  3-credit  courses,  a 4-credit 
core  curriculum  required  course  and  a 5-credit 
laboratory  course,  students  who  must  take 
laboratory  courses  of  more  than  four  credits 
may  take  a course  load  of  18  credits.  Students 
with  cumulative  averages  of  3.0  or  3.5  may 
take  one  extra  course  with  the  permission  of 
their  advisors. 

Course  Changes 

Students  are  allowed  five  school  days  from 
the  beginning  of  the  semester  to  add,  drop  or 
substitute  courses  without  notation  of  the 
change  appearing  on  their  record.  The  proce- 
dure for  this  “Add/Drop”  period  is: 

•Pick  up  an  add/drop  card  from  the  Regis- 
trar’s Office; 

•Have  the  instructor  of  a course  to  be  added 
certify  on  the  card  that  space  is  available; 

•Have  the  instructor  of  a course  to  be  drop- 
ped release  the  student  on  his  or  her  records 
and  on  the  card. 

•Have  the  add/drop  card  signed  by  the  ad- 
visor; and 

•Return  the  completed  add/drop  card  to  the 
Registrar’s  Office. 

From  the  sixth  academic  day  to  the  with- 
drawal deadline  of  each  term  noted  on  the 
academic  calendar  a student  may  still  drop 
courses  but  will  receive  a grade  of  “W”  for 
each  course  on  his  or  her  record.  Withdrawals 
however,  are  not  computed  in  the  student’s 
grade  point  average.  To  drop  courses  after  the 
fifth  academic  day,  students  should: 

•Obtain  course  withdrawal  card  from  their 
Dean’s  Office; 

•Have  the  card  signed  by  the  instructor  and 
advisor  to  certify  withdrawal;  and 

•Return  the  card  to  the  Registrar’s  Office. 


Final  Examination 
Schedule  Changes 

A student  may  have  a final  examination  re- 
scheduled if  he  or  she  has  two  examinations 


scheduled  at  the  same  time  or  three  examina- 
tions scheduled  on  the  same  day.  The  student 
should  request  such  a change  from  the  instruc- 
tors involved. 

♦Graduation  Requirements 

In  order  to  graduate,  students  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  a major  department,  the  core 
curriculum  requirements  of  their  college  and 
must  have  successfully  completed  124  credit 
hours.  Within  these  must  be  included  a 
minimum  of  45  residency  credits  at  the  Univer- 
sity (see  page  20  ).  Students  who  quahfy 
may  count  up  to  four  credits  from  advanced 
placement  in  languages  or  other  freshman- 
sophomore  courses  toward  the  124-credit-hour 
total. 

♦Change  of  Major 

Students  who  have  declared  a major  field  and 
wish  to  change  it  should  consult  with  a member 
of  their  college  dean’s  advising  office  staff. 
Upon  approval  of  the  change  by  the  dean’s 
office,  the  Registrar  and  the  departments  in- 
volved will  be  notified  and  the  student  will  be 
assigned  a new  advisor. 

Grades 

The  University  utilizes  a system  of  letter 
grades  which  are  equivalent  to  numerical 
“quality  points”: 

Letter  Quality 

Grade  Point 

Equivalent 

A 4.00 

A-  3.75 

B+  3.25 

B 3.00 

B-  2.75 

C 2.00 

C-  1.75 

D 1.00 

D-  .75  (min.  pass.) 

F .00  (fail) 

Inc  Incomplete 

Pass  Passing,  under  Pass/Fail 

Option  (see  below) 

Y Interim  grade  in  a declared 

year-long  course 

The  quality  points  for  each  grade  are  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  credits  for  the  course, 
and  the  totals  for  all  courses  are  added  to  arrive 
at  the  student’s  cumulative  quality  points.  The 
cumulative  quality  point  figure  is  divided  by 
the  number  of  cumulative  credit  hours  carried 
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to  arrive  at  the  cumulative  quality  point  aver- 
age. 

*Pas$-Fail  Option 

A student  may  elect  one  course  each  semes- 
ter up  to  a maximum  of  eight  in  his  or  her 
collegiate  work  to  be  taken  on  a Pass/Fail  basis. 
The  grade  of  “Pass”  will  be  given  for  a suc- 
cessfully completed  Pass/Fail  course;  it  will  be 
included  in  credit  toward  graduation  but  not  in 
quality  points  or  the  cumulative  average.  To 
take  a course  on  a Pass/Fail  basis,  a student 
must  be  carrying  three  courses  or  at  least  twelve 
credits  during  the  semester  in  which  the  Pass/ 
Fail  course  is  elected.  The  student  must  present 
a Pass-Fail  option  card  for  the  course  to  the 
Registrar’s  Office  at  the  time  announced  during 
each  semester,  and  a Pass/Fail  request,  once 
submitted,  cannot  be  withdrawn  or  changed 
back  to  the  regular  grading  system. 

Credit  for  Summer  Courses 
Outside  the  University 

Students  must  obtain  prior  authorization 
from  the  appropriate  University  department  to 
receive  credit  for  courses  taken  elsewhere  in  the 
summer.  A course  authorization  form  should 
be  obtained  from  the  Registrar’s  office,  and 
when  it  is  completed,  the  original  should  be 
returned  to  the  Registrar  and  one  copy  kept  by 
the  student  and  the  department.  Generally,  uni- 
versity credit  is  given  for  the  course  if  the 
student  receives  a grade  of  “B”  or  higher,  but 
permission  to  accept  a lower  grade  may  be 
requested  from  the  University  department  to 
which  the  credit  is  being  transferred.  The  stu- 
dent must  make  certain  that  a transcript  is  sent 
to  the  Registrar  for  outside  courses  applied  for 
University  credit. 

National  Student 
Exchange  Program 

University  students  can  receive  credit  for 
from  one  term  to  a year’s  study  at  another  major 
university  through  the  National  Student  Ex- 
change Program,  which  will  allow  them  the 
experience  of  studying  under  other  social  and 
educational  patterns  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Students  participating  pay 
roughly  the  same  tuition  at  the  other  39  schools 
participating  in  the  program  as  at  the  Universi- 
ty. Students  from  other  participating  schools 
can  be  found  studying  at  the  University.  To 
take  part  in  the  program,  students  should  be 
sophomores  or  juniors  with  at  least  a 2.5 
cumulative  grade  point  average. 
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^Failed  Courses 

A failure  in  a course  required  for  a degree 
must  be  repeated.  If  it  is  repeated  and  passed, 
the  original  failure  will  not  be  computed  in  the 
cumulative  average,  although  it  remains  on  the 
student’s  record. 


tic  probation  and  determining  its  length.  The 
Committee  reports  all  such  modifications  to  the 
University  Assembly. 

Students  are  academically  dismissed  when 
their  cumulative  averages  fall  below  the  follow- 
ing requirements  for  good  standing; 


*Transfer  Recwds 

The  cumulative  average  of  a transfer  student 
at  a former  school  is  not  carried  over  to  the 
University.  The  student  begins  a new  cumula- 
tive average  upon  admission.  A transfer  student 
cannot  be  dismissed  for  poor  grades  in  the  first 
semester  at  the  University,  but  for  all  sub- 
sequent semesters,  the  student  must  attain  the 
cumulative  average  necessary  for  good  stand- 
ing in  the  class  to  which  he  or  she  was  assigned 
(see  below). 

* Departmental  and  University  Honors 


Number  of 

Cumulative 

Terms 

Average 

Completed 

1 

Required  for 
Good  Standing 
0.0 

2 

1.3 

3 

1.5 

4 

1.6 

5 

1.7 

6 

1.8 

7 

1.9 

8 

2.0 

Students  electing  five-year  programs 
must  maintain  2.0  averages  for  the  last  two 
semesters. 


Students  may  graduate  with  honors  in  their 
major  field  by  meeting  the  requirements  of  a 
departmental  honors  committee,  which  usually 
involves  successful  completion  of  an  honors 
thesis  or  seminar  or  attainment  of  a 3.5  average 
in  the  field.  Admission  to  honors  work  is  gov- 
erned by  the  departmental  honors  committee, 
although  a cumulative  averge  of  3.0  is  required 
for  honors  students  in  all  departments.  Students 
may  count  up  to  six  hours  of  honors  work 
toward  graduation,  whether  it  meets  de- 
partmental standards  for  honors  or  not. 

The  University  bestows  three  separate  hon- 
ors designations  for  scholastic  excellence  re- 
flected in  the  cumulative  average; 

Summa  cum  laude  3.75  or  above 
Magna  cum  laude  3.50  to  3.54  inclu- 
sive 

Cum  laude  3.30  to  3.49  inclu- 

sive 

Good  Standing,  Probation 
and  Academic  Dismissal 

Students  whose  semester  averages  fall  below 
1.5  in  any  semester  are  placed  on  scholastic 
probation  and  are  warned  by  a statement  on  the 
bottom  of  their  copies  of  their  semester  grade 
report  that  continued  below-standard  perform- 
ance will  result  in  academic  dismissal  or  failure 
to  graduate.  The  University  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Scholarship  is  charged  with 
modifying,  extending  or  limiting  the  restric- 
tions on  a student  during  the  period  of  scholas- 


Students readmitted  after  academic  dismis- 
sal must  attain  the  cumulative  average  for  the 
class  to  which  they  are  assigned  at  the  time  of 
readmission. 

Voluntary  Withdrawal 

Students  may  withdraw  from  the  University 
before  the  last  of  classes  of  a semester,  al- 
though the  effective  date  of  withdrawal  is  that 
on  which  all  forms  are  completed,  signed  and 
returned  to  the  Registrar.  Students  withdrawing 
receive  a “W”  for  each  course  in  which  they 
are  enrolled.  Failure  to  complete  a withdrawal 
form  will  result  in  the  grade  of  “F”  recorded  in 
all  courses  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

To  withdraw  from  the  University,  a student 
must  do  the  following; 

•Consult  with  a member  of  the  Dean’s  advis- 
ing staff,  who  will  provide  and  sign  a with- 
drawal form. 

•Receive  clearance  from  any  University  of- 
fices in  which  financial  charges  have  ac- 
crued. These  offices  may  be  the  library,  the 
Health  Service,  the  Bursar’s  Office,  the 
Student  Affairs  Office,  Financial  Aid,  the 
bookstore  and  the  science  laboratories. 

’“Readmission 

Students  who  leave  the  University  in  good 
standing  may  resume  their  studies  by  obtaining 
a readmission  form  from  the  Registrar’s  Office, 
completing  it  and  returning  it  to  the  Registrar’s 
Office.  They  will  be  notified  in  writing  of  their 
readmission  status. 
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Students  who  have  been  dismissed  from  the 
University  and  wish  to  resume  their  education 
should  pick  up  and  complete  a readmission 
form  from  the  Registrar  and  also  write  a letter 
of  appeal  addressed  to  the  University  Standards 
and  Scholarship  Committee  and  make  an  ap- 
pointment for  an  interview  with  a member  of 
the  advising  staff  in  their  college. 

All  previous  course  work  at  the  University 
remains  part  of  the  permanent  record  for  stu- 
dents who  have  been  readmitted,  and  the 
cumulative  average  includes  all  prior  grades, 
regardless  of  how  much  time  elapsed  between 
enrollments. 


Deadlines  for 
Registrar’s  Receipt  of 
Readmission  Forms 

Students  wishing  to  re-enter  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  Fall  semester  must  have  their 
readmission  forms  received  by  June  1 , and 
in  the  Spring  semester  by  November  1. 
After  these  dates,  readmission  will  be  per- 
mitted only  upon  the  availability  of  space. 

Administrative  Withdrawal 

A student  may  be  administratively  with- 
drawn from  the  University  if,  after  due  notice, 
the  student  fails  to  satisfy  an  overdue  financial 
obligation  to,  or  to  comply  with  certain  ad- 
ministrative requirements  of,  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  which  the  stu- 
dent is  registered. 

Section  1/Conditions  Warranting 
Administrative  Withdrawal 

Any  of  the  following  conditions  may  warrant 
administrative  withdrawal: 

a.  Failure  to  comply  with  administrative  re- 
quirements: specifically, 

1 . Failure  by  a student  to  satisfy  an  overdue 
financial  obligation  to  the  University, 
consisting  of  tuition,  loans,  board,  room 
fees,  library  charges,  or  other  student 
charges,  including  orientation,  student 
activities,  health  services,  child  care, 
and  other  such  fees  as  may  be  estab- 
lished from  time  to  time. 

2 . Failure  to  comply  with  other  administra- 
tive requirements,  such  as  the  submis- 
sion of  health  forms,  etc. 

b.  Forgery,  fraud,  or  falsification  of  informa- 
tion on  any  official  University  form  or 
document,  such  as  Bursar’s  Clearance 
Card,  grade  report,  recommendations, 
transcripts,  etc. 
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c.  Certified  physical  health  or  mental  prob- 
lems of  hazardous  nature. 

Section  2/EfTects  of 

Administrative  Withdrawal 

a.  If  administratively  withdrawn,  a student 
shall  cease  to  be  enrolled  and  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  complete  the  current  semester  or 
to  register  for  future  semesters. 

b.  The  student  shall  return  his  or  her  identifica- 
tion card  and  any  and  all  other  property 
belonging  to  the  University  currently  in  his 
or  her  possession. 

c.  The  student  shall  receive  no  further  material 
or  notification  from  the  Registrar  concern- 
ing University  affairs. 

Section  3/Procedures  for 

Implementing  Administrative  Withdrawal 

I.  Procedures  to  be  applied  to  cases  brought 
under  conditions  (a.)  of  section  1. 

a.  The  appropriate  administrative  official 
may  recommend  to  the  Registrar  that  a 
student  be  administratively  withdrawn 
from  the  University. 

b.  The  administrative  official  shall  make 
his  recommendation  in  writing  to  the 
Registrar,  detailing  his  compliance  with 
the  following  requirements: 

1 . The  recommendation  must  be  based 
on  one  of  the  grounds  set  forth  in 
Section  la.: 

2.  The  facts  upon  which  the  rec- 
ommendation is  based  must  be  ascer- 
tained and  stated  precisely  and  accu- 
rately. 

3 . An  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  must 
have  been  made  by  the  administrative 
official  by  mailing  to  the  student  at 
his  last  known  address  a written 
notice  of  the  proposed  rec- 
ommendation for  withdrawal  and  the 
reasons  therefore,  such  matter  not 
having  been  successfully  resolved 
within  fourteen  calendar  days  of  the 
mailing  of  said  notice. 

c.  If  the  Registrar  is  satisfied  that  the  condi- 
tions specified  in  paragraph  b.  of  this 
section  have  been  satisfied,  he  shall  send 
a certified  letter  to  the  student  at  his  last 
known  address  setting  forth  the  recom- 
mendation for  withdrawal  and  the 
reasons  therefore,  and  notifying  said 
student  that  he  or  she  may  within  four- 
teen calendar  days  after  said  letter  is 
mailed  request  a hearing  on  the  matter 
with  the  Registrar.  The  Registrar  shall 
include  with  the  certified  letter  a copy  of 


the  Rules  and  Regulations  Governing 
Administrative  Withdrawal. 

d.  If  the  student  does  not  request  a hearing 
with  the  Registrar  or  take  action  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Registrar  to  resolve  the  matter 
within  the  time  allotted  in  paragraph  c. 
of  this  section,  the  Registrar  shall  ad- 
ministratively withdraw  the  student 
from  the  University  no  sooner  than  the 
fifteenth  calendar  day  following  the 
mailing  of  the  notice  provided  for  in  said 
paragraph. 

e.  If  a student  requests  a hearing  within  the 
time  allotted  in  paragraph  c.  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Registrar  shall  schedule  a hear- 
ing at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  If  the 
Registrar  decides  in  favor  of  the  adminis- 
trative withdrawal,  the  Registrar  shall 
forthwith  withdraw  the  student. 

II.  Procedures  to  be  applied  to  cases  brought 

under  conditions  b.  and  c.  of  Section  1 . 

a.  The  appropriate  administrative  official 
may  recommend  to  the  Administrative 
Withdrawal  Review  Committee  that  a 
student  be  administratively  withdrawn 
from  the  University. 

b.  The  administrative  official  shall  make 
his  recommendation  in  writing  to  the 
Administrative  Withdrawal  Review 
Committee  detailing  his  compliance 
with  the  following  requirements: 

1 . The  recommendation  must  be  based 
on  one  of  the  grounds  set  forth  in 
Section  lb.  or c.; 

2.  The  facts  upon  which  the  recom- 
mendation is  based  must  be  ascer- 
tained and  stated  precisely  and  accu- 
rately; 

3.  An  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter 
must  have  been  made  by  the  ad- 
ministrative official  by  mailing  to 
the  student  at  his  last  known  address 
a written  notice  of  the  proposed  rec- 
ommendation for  withdrawal  and 
the  reasons  therefore,  such  matter 
not  having  been  successfully  re- 
solved within  fourteen  calendar  days 
of  the  mailing  of  said  notice. 

c.  If  the  Administrative  Withdrawal  Re- 
view Committee  is  satisfied  that  the  con- 
ditions specified  in  paragraph  b.  of  this 
section  have  been  satisfied,  it  shall  send 
a certified  letter  to  the  student  at  his  last 
known  address  setting  forth  the  recom- 
mendation for  withdrawal  and  reasons 
therefore  and  notifying  said  student  that 
he  or  she  may  within  fourteen  calendar 
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days  after  said  letter  is  mailed  request  a 
hearing  on  the  matter  with  the  Commit- 
tee. 

d.  If  the  student  does  not  request  a hearing 
with  the  Committee  or  take  action  satis- 
factory to  the  Committee  to  resolve  the 
matter  within  the  time  allotted  in  para- 
graph c.  of  this  section,  the  Committee 
shall  instruct  the  Registrar  to  administra- 
tively withdraw  the  student  no  sooner 
than  the  fifteenth  calendar  day  following 
the  mailing  of  the  notice  provided  for  in 
said  paragraph. 

e.  If  a student  requests  a hearing  with  the 
Committee  within  the  time  allotted  in 
paragraph  c.  of  this  section,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  schedule  a hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  The  student  shall  have 
the  right  to  testify  and  to  present  witnes- 
ses or  such  other  evidence  as  may  be 
relevant;  in  addition  the  student  shall 
have  the  right  to  have  a physician  or 
attorney  present,  to  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses, or  all  of  these.  The  Committee 
shall  hear  the  case  and  decide  whether 
facts  exist  which  warranted  administra- 
tive withdrawal  under  Section  1 b.  or  d. 
If  the  Committee  decides  in  favor  of  ad- 
ministrative withdrawal  it  shall  submit  to 
the  student  a written  statement  of  its  find- 
ings, its  decision,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  student  may  be 
reinstated. 

f.  The  student  may  appeal  a decision  by  the 
Committee  in  favor  of  withdrawal  to  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 
within  seven  calendar  days  of  the  date  of 
the  Committee’s  decision.  If  the  student 
does  not  appeal  the  Committee’s  deci- 
sion within  the  seven  calendar  days  al- 
loted,  the  committee  shall  instruct  the 
Registrar  to  withdraw  the  student.  If  the 
student  does  appeal  to  the  Vice  Chancel- 
lor for  Student  Affairs  within  the  timb 
allotted,  the  Vice  Chancellor  shall 
schedule  an  appointment  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  and  at  that  time  shall 
confer  with  the  student  (accompanied  by 
counsel  if  the  student  so  wishes)  regard- 
ing the  Committee’s  finding,  decision, 
and  determination  of  reinstatement  con- 
ditions. If  the  Vice  Chancellor  affirms 
the  Committee’s  decision,  he  shall  notify 
the  student  of  his  decision,  and  instruct 
the  Registrar  to  withdraw  the  stddent.  On 
appeal  from  the  student,  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor for  Student  Affairs  may  modify  the 
reinstatement  conditions. 


I.  Reinstatement  from  administrative  with- 
drawal brought  under  conditions  a.  of  sec- 
tion 1. 

a.  Any  student  who  has  been  administra- 
tively withdrawn  under  section  1 a. 
may  make  arrangements  with  the  Reg- 
istrar for  the  resolution  of  the  matter. 
Upon  such  a resolution  satisfactory 
with  the  Registrar,  the  Registrar  shall 
forthwith  reinstate  the  student  to  active 
enrollment  status.  The  determination  of 
whether  a reinstated  student  shall  re- 
ceive credit  for  the  period  for  which  he 
was  withdrawn  shall  be  made  by  the 
instructor  for  each  course  involved. 

b.  A student  who  fails  to  resolve  the  mat- 
ter in  the  semester  during  which  he  or 
she  is  withdrawn,  can  be  reinstated  in  a 
subsequent  semester  upon  satisfaction 
of  the  administrative  requirements  at 
issue  in  the  University’s  withdrawal  of 
the  student. 

II.  Reinstatement  from  administrative  with- 
drawal brought  under  conditions  b.  or  c.  of 
section  1. 

Any  student  who  has  been  administratively 
withdrawn  under  conditions  b.  or  c.  shall  be 
reinstated  only  upon  satisfaction  of  the 
conditions  established  by  the  Administra- 
tive Withdrawal  Review  Committee,  or  by 
the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 
where  the  Vice  Chancellor  hes  changed 
reinstatement  conditions  appealed  by  the 
student. 


The  Administrative  Withdrawal  Review 
Committee  shall  be  appointed  each  year  by  the 
Chancellor.  The  Registrar  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  said  Committee  except  that 
he  shall  sit  in  place  of  a regular  member  in  any 
case  wherein  said  regular  member  is  the  ad- 
ministrative official  recommending  withdraw- 
al. The  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  make 
decisions  concerning  administrative  with- 
drawal as  provided  above. 


In  accordance  with  Public  Law  93-38,  the 
University  wishes  to  inform  all  UMB  students 
of  their  rights  to  review  their  Education  Rec- 


ords on  file  at  the  University. 

Education  records  include  those  records, 
files,  documents,  and  other  materials  which 
contain  information  directly  related  to  a stu- 
dent, and  which  are  maintained  by  the  Univer- 
sity or  by  a person  acting  for  the  University 
from  the  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act. 

Any  UMB  student  wishing  to  examine  his  or 
her  education  record  should  so  request  one  of 
the  following  offices  directly.  (NOTE:  Other 
offices  sometimes  hold  copies  of  education 
records  for  their  use.  Students  desiring 
information  on  these  offices  should  contact  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs). 

Admissions 
Dean’s  Office 
Financial  Aid 
Health  Services 
Registrar 

Teacher  Certification  Program 

Although  the  law  allows  45  days  from  the 
request  date  before  access  to  records  needs  to 
be  granted,  most  UMB  offices  will  try  to  satisfy 
written  requests  within  a few  days.  Students 
should  note,  however,  that  certain  education 
records  are  regarded  as  confidential,  and  that 
the  availability  of  the  information  contained 
therein  is  limited  (for  instance;  medical  rec- 
ords, parents  financial  records). 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  also  limits  the  abil- 
ity of  educational  institutions  to  release  infor- 
mation from  a student’s  education  record  to 
third  parties  - except  for  data  regarded  as  “di- 
rectory information”.  While  at  present  there  is 
no  directory  published  for  students  at  UMB , the 
University  regards  a student’s  name,  address, 
collegiate  affiliation,  status,  officially  recog- 
nized activities , and  graduating  class  as  ‘ ‘direc- 
tory information”  and  thus  reserves  the  right  to 
release  that  information  to  third  parties,  unless 
the  student  has  requested  that  the  information 
not  be  released  without  his/her  prior  consent. 

If  a student  requests  a copy  of  any  part  of 
his/her  education  record,  either  for  personal  use 
or  for  release  to  a third  party,  the  student  shall 
incur  the  cost  of  copying  not  to  exceed  $5/copy . 

Any  questions  and/or  challenges  concerning 
these  matters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office 
of  Student  Affairs,  Administration  Building, 
Third  Floor. 


Section  5/Administrative 
Withdrawal  Review  Committee 


Right  to  Review 
University  Records 

Educational  Rights 
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Rules  and  Regulations 
for  the  Classiflcation 
of  Students  for 
Tuition  Purposes 

These  rules  and  regulations  shall  apply  to  the 
classification  of  students  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  as  Massachusetts  or  non- 
Massachusetts  students  for  tuition  purposes. 

Section  1.  Definitions 

(1)  ACADEMIC  PERIOD  - A term  or 
semester  in  an  academic  year  or  a summer 
session,  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
or  under  their  authority. 

(2)  CONTINUOUS  ATTENDANCE  - En- 
rollment at  the  University  for  the  normal 
academic  year  in  each  calendar  year,  or  the 
appropriate  portion  or  portions  of  such 
academic  year  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  or  under  their  authority. 

(3)  DOMICILE  - A person’s  true,  fixed  and 
permanent  home  and  place  of  habitation,  where 
he  intends  to  remain  permanently  or  for  an 
indefinite  time. 

(4)  EMANCIPATED  PERSON  - A person 

(a)  who  has  attained  the  age  of  18  years,  or  (b)  if 
under  18  years  of  age,  whose  parents  have 
entirely  surrendered  the  right  to  the  care,  cus- 
tody and  earnings  of  such  person  and  who  no 
longer  are  under  any  legal  obligation  to  support 
or  maintain  such  person,  or  (c)  a person  who 
has  no  parent.  If  none  of  the  aforesaid  defini- 
tions apply,  said  person  shall  be  deemed  an 
“unemancipated  person”. 

(5)  HIS  - Shall  apply  to  the  female  as  well  as 
the  male  gender. 

(6)  PARENT  - With  respect  to  a person  (in 
the  case  of  an  adopted  person,  inserting  the 
adjective  “adoptive”  before  the  words 
“father”  and  “mother”  wherever  used): 

(a)  the  person’s  father; 

(b)  if  the  person’s  father  dies,  either  the 
legal  guardian  or  if  no  legal  guardian 
is  appointed,  the  person’s  mother; 

(c)  if  neither  the  father  nor  mother  is  liv- 
ing and  no  legal  guardian  is  ap- 
pointed, the  person  who  then  stands  in 
loco  parentis  to  the  person; 

(d)  if  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced, 
separated  or  unmarried  and  legal  cus- 
tody of  the  person  is  awarded; 

(e)  if  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced, 
separated  or  unmarried  and  legal  cus- 
tody has  not  been  awarded,  the  father 
or  the  mother,  as  the  case  may  be. 


with  whom  the  person  lives  or,  if  he 
lives  with  neither  and  the  father  is 
living,  the  father. 

(7)  RESIDENCE  - A place  of  habitation. 

Section  2.  Rules  for  Determination 
of  Domicile 

( 1)  Domicile  is  not  acquired  by  mere  physi- 
cal presence  in  Massachusetts  while  the  person 
is  carrying  on  a course  of  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity or  while  the  person  is  engaged  in  employ- 
ment for  a specified  term  unless  Massachusetts 
is  otherwise  the  domicile  of  the  person. 

(2)  Domicile  at  birth  may  be  changed  there- 
after, by  action  of  the  parent  in  the  case  of  an 
unemancipated  person  or  by  action  of  the  per- 
son himself  in  the  case  of  an  emancipated  per- 
son. 

(3)  A person  claiming  Massachusetts  as  his 
domicile  shall  furnish  evidence  to  support  such 
claim.  The  burden  of  proof  in  all  cases  is  upon 
the  person  making  the  claim.  The  following 
shall  be  of  probative  value,  although  not  neces- 
sarily conclusive,  in  support  of  a claim  of 
domicile  within  Massachusetts: 

(a)  Birth  certificate; 

(b)  Motor  vehicle  registration  and/or 
operator’s  license; 


(c)  Voting  or  registration  for  voting; 

(d)  Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State 
Income  Tax  returns; 

(e)  Prq)erty  Ownership; 

(0  Continuous  physical  presence  in  Mas- 
sachusetts during  periods  when  not  en- 
rolled as  a student; 

(g)  Permanent  employment  in  a position 
not  normally  filled  by  a student; 

(h)  Reliance  on  Massachusetts  sources 
for  financial  support; 

(i)  Former  domicile  in  Massachusetts  and 
maintenance  of  significant  connec- 
tions therein  while  absent; 

(j)  Domicile  of  parent  within  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Evidence  submitted  in  support  of  an  asser- 
tion of  domicile  or  of  parental  relationship  shall 
be  in  such  form  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  Univer- 
sity or  his  designee  may  require.  Copies  of 
official  records  or  documents  shall  be  authenti- 
cated by  a proper  officer.  Assertions  of  fact 
made  other  than  by  an  authenticated  copy  of  an 
official  record  shall  be  certified  as  to  accuracy 
and  completeness  by  the  person  submitting  the 
same. 
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Section  3.  Proof  of  Parental  Relationship 

A person  asserting  that  he  is  an  emancipated 
person  shall  furnish  evidence  to  support  such 
assertion.  Such  evidence  may  include: 

(a)  Birth  certificate  or  any  other  legal 
document  that  shows  place  and  date  of 
birth; 

(b)  Legal  guardianship  papers  — court 
appointment  and  termination  must  be 
submitted; 

(c)  Statements  of  the  person,  his  pa- 
rents), guardian(s),  or  others  certify- 
ing no  financial  support; 

(d)  Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State 
Income  Tax  returns  filed  by  the  per- 
son and  his  parent(s); 

(e)  Where  none  of  the  foregoing  can  be 
provided,  an  affidavit  of  the  emanci- 
pated person  in  explanation  thereof 
and  stating  fully  the  grounds  support- 
ing the  claim  of  emancipation. 

Section  4.  Rules  for  Classification 

(1)  Every  emancipated  person  applying  for 
admission  to  the  University  who  has  main- 
tained a residence  in  Massachusetts  for  a period 
of  not  less  than  one  continuous  calendar  year 
next  preceding  the  date  of  his  application  and 
has  established  a domicile  in  Massachusetts 
shall  be  eligible  for  classification  as  a Mas- 
sachusetts student  for  tuition  purposes. 

(2)  Every  unemancipated  person  applying 
for  admission  to  the  University,  whose  parent 
has  maintained  a residence  in  Massachusetts 
for  a period  of  not  less  than  one  continuous 
calendar  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  his 
application  and  has  established  a domicile  in 
Massachusetts  shall  be  eligible  for  classifica- 
tion as  a Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  pur- 
poses. 

(3)  Every  emancipated  person  seeking  a 
change  in  classification  who  has  maintained  a 
residence  in  Massachusetts  for  a period  of  not 
less  than  one  continuous  calendar  year  next 
preceding  the  beginning  date  of  the  academic 
period  for  which  he  registers  and  has  estab- 
lished a domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall  be 
eligible  for  classification  as  a Massachusetts 
student  for  tuition  purposes  for  such  academic 
period. 

(4)  Every  unemancipated  person  seeking  a 
change  in  classification,  whose  parent  has 
maintained  a residence  in  Massachusetts  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  continuous  calendar 
year  next  preceding  the  beginning  date  of  the 


academic  period  for  which  the  person  registers 
and  has  established  a domicile  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, shall  be  eligible  for  classification  as 
a Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes  for 
such  academic  period. 

(5)  A person  having  his  domicile  elsewhere 
than  in  Massachusetts  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
classification  as  a Massachusetts  student  for 
tuition  purposes  except  as  herein  provided. 

(6)  Any  person  who  is  registered  at  the  Uni- 
versity as  a Massachusetts  student  shall  be  elig- 
ible for  continued  classification  as  a Mas- 
sachusetts student  for  tuition  purposes  (until 
attainment  of  the  degree  for  which  he  is  then 
enrolled)  during  continuous  attendance  at  such 
institution. 

(7)  A member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  his  spouse  and  unemanci- 
pated children  shall,  while  he  is  on  active  duty 
and  stationed  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, be  eligible  for  classification  as 
Massachusetts  students  for  tuition  purposes. 

Section  5.  Change  in  Classification 

No  application  for  change  of  classification  as 
a Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes 
submitted  later  than  the  first  day  of  classes  shall 
affect  a classification  during  the  then  current 
academic  period. 

Section  6.  Penalty  for  Misrepresentations 

Misrepresentation  in  or  omission  from  any 
evidence  submitted  of  any  fact  which  if  cor- 
rectly or  completely  stated  would  be  grounds  to 
deny  classification  as  a Massachusetts  student 
for  tuition  purposes  shall  be  cause  for  exclusion 
or  expulsion  from  or  other  disciplinary  action 
by  the  University. 

Section  7.  Appeals 

Appeal  from  a determination  denying  clas- 
sification as  a Massachusetts  student  shall  be 
initiated  by  filing  a written  request  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  or  his  designee 
specifying  the  particular  grounds  for  said  re- 
quest. 

Section  8.  Miscellaneous 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed 
as  limiting  or  prohibiting  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  waive  or  reduce  tuition 
charges. 

Approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  March 
6,  1974. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF 
STUDENTS 

Degree-Seeking  Students:  These  students 
shall  initially  submit  an  application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Admissions  Office  and  be  admitted 
before  being  classified  as  degree-seeking. 

A degree-seeking  student  may  switch  be- 
tween full  (9  or  more  credits)  and  part-time,  (2 
courses  or  less,  not  to  exceed  8 credits)  status 
without  difficulty.  Degree-seeking  students 
may  attend  classes  either  in  the  day  or  evening. 

Degree-seeking  students  may  not  switch  to 
Special  Student  status  until  they  have 
graduated. 

Special  Students  (non-degree  seeking);  This 
status  is  primarily  designed  for  the  person  who 
is  not  interested  at  the  time  of  registration  in 
working  toward  a degree  at  UMB. 

Such  a student  is  not  officially  admitted  to 
the  University  and  registration  as  a Special  Stu- 
dent in  no  way  implies  future  admission  as  a 
regular  degree-seeking  student. 

Credit  earned  as  a Special  Student  will  not  be 
counted  toward  a degree  at  UMB  unless  the 
student  subsequently  applies  for  regular  admis- 
sion and  is  accepted  as  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent. 

No  more  than  15  credits  earned  as  a Special 
Student  may  be  counted  toward  a degree.  The 
appropriate  academic  dean  must  approve  the 
acceptance  of  credit  earned  as  a Special  Stu- 
dent. 

If  a change  to  regular,  degree-seeking  stu- 
dent status  is  made,  an  appropriate  application 
must  be  filed  in  the  Admissions  Office. 

Special  Students  will  register  through  the 
Registrar’s  Office  for  courses  on  a space  avail- 
able basis. 

Special  Students  may  take  either  a full  or 
part-time  load. 

Special  Students  will  be  asked  to  pay  the 
same  tuition  and  fees  as  degree-seeking  stu- 
dents with  the  exception  of  the  $15  advising 
fee. 

A Foreign  Student  (on  a student  visa)  is  not 
permitted  to  register  as  a Special  Student.  Im- 
migration regulations  prohibit  such  a status. 

Amherst  Students:  Interchange  students  will 
be  required  to  submit  an  Interchange  applica- 
tion form  to  the  Admissions  Office.  Once  an 
Interchange  student  is  admitted,  he  will  be  clas- 
sified as  a degree-seeking  student. 

Exchange  Students  and  Degree  in  Absentia 
Students  will  apply  directly  to  the  Registrar’s 
Office  for  permission  to  register  for  classes. 
These  students  will  be  classified  as  full-time 
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Specials.  Exchange  students  who  wish  to  re- 
main at  UMB  and  obtain  their  degree  from 
UMB  must  submit  an  Interchange  application 
to  the  Admissions  Office  and  follow  the  same 
procedure  as  all  Interchange  students. 


SAMPLE  INITIAL  PAYMENTS 
FOR  NEW  STUDENTS 


STUDENT  EXPENSES 
1978-1979 

The  financial  requirements  of  the  Universi- 
ty, changing  costs,  state  and  legislative  action, 
and  other  matters  may  require  an  adjustment  of 
these  charges  and  expenses.  The  University 
reserves  the  right  to  make  adjustments  to  the 
estimated  charges  and  expenses  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  applicant  acknowl- 
edges this  reservation  by  the  submission  of  an 
application  for  admission  or  by  registration. 

ENTRANCE  EXPENSES 

Application  Fee:  Each  application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University  from  a degree  seeking 
student  must  be  accompanied  by  a non- 
refundable  application  fee  payment  of  $10.00 
for  qualified  Massachusetts  residents;  $25.00 
for  non-Massachusetts  residents.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  BOSTON,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Admissions  Office. 

Matriculation  and  Orientation  Fees:  Upon 
acceptance,  all  first-time  students  are  required 
to  pay  a combined  (non-refundable)  $30.00  fee 
to  indicate  their  intention  to  enter  and  to  reserve 
their  place.  Fifteen  dollars  is  applied  to  orienta- 
tion and  counseling  expenses.  Fifteen  dollars 
will  be  applied  to  the  first  semester’s  tuition 
expenses  upon  enrollment.  Checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, BOSTON,  and  returned  to  the 
Admissions  Office. 


The  initial  payments  for  first  semester  ex- 
penses required  for  new  freshmen  and  transfer 
students  prior  to  Fall  1978  Registration,  and 
other  expenses  reasonably  expected  are: 


Entrance  Expenses 
Application  Fee  (with  application) 
Matriculation/Orientation 
Fee  (upon  acceptance) 

($15.00  is  a deposit  towards 
tuition  and  is  deducted  from 
initial  semester  tuition  charge). 

Total  Entrance  Expenses 

FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 

Estimated  Semester  Tuition  Bill 

Tuition  (Mass.  Resident)  $262.50 
Less  Matriculation  Fee  ($15.00) 

Tuition  (Non-Resident)  $775.00 
Less  Matriculation  Fee  ($15. (X)) 


Mass.  Residents  All  Others 

$10.00  $25.00 

$30.00  $30.00 


$40.00  $55.00 


$247.50 


$760.00 

15.00  15.00 

24.00  24.00 

66.00  66. 

5.00  5. 

1.00  1. 

2.00  2. 

$360.50  $873. 

100.00  100. 

$500.00  $1028.00 


Student  Activities  Fee 
Student  Health  Services  Fee 
Student  Medical/Surgical  Ins. 

(optional)  12  months  coverage 
Athletics  Fee 
Identification  Card  Fee 
Mass.  PIRG  (optional) 

Total  Initial  Tuition  Bill 

Books,  Laboratory,  and  Other  Supplies  (estimated) 
Total  Estimated  Initial  Semester  Expenses 
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ANNUAL  EXPENSES 

Expenses  are  approximately  $800-$900  per  year  for  a full-time  Massachusetts  resident.  The 
following  estimate  of  a year’s  expenses  for  full-time  students  include  only  those  items  which  are 
strictly  University-related.  Tuition  for  Massachusetts  residents  is  $525  per  year;  for  others,  $1550. 
The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  any  fees  without  advance  notice. 


Estimated  Annual  Expenses 


Tuition  (Qualified  Mass.  Residents) 

$525.00 

Student  Activities  Fee 

30.00 

Health  Services  Fee 

48.00 

Student  Medical/Surgical  Ins. (12  months  coverage)  66.00  (optional) 

Identification  Card 

1.00 

Athletics  Fee 

10.00 

Mass.  PIRG  (optional) 

4.00 

Books,  Laboratory  and  Other  Supplies 

200.00 

Estimated  Total 

$884.00 

No  provision  is  made  for  room  and  board 
non-residential. 

as  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  is 

The  figure  for  books,  etc.  is  an  estimate.  It  varies  depending  upon  courses  chosen  and  individual 
needs.  Students  should  be  prepared  to  pay  cash  for  books  and  incidental  supplies.  Certain  depart- 
ments make  special  charges  for  necessary  laboratory  supplies.  These  are  payable  after  classes 
commence.  The  tuition  bill  will  be  rendered,  to  the  parent  of  each  student  or  to  the  student  directly. 

prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 

Part-Time  Students  — Undergraduate  Degree- Seeking 

SP  — 1 or  2 courses 

Tuition 

Out-of-State 

$387.50 

In-State 

131.25 

Fees 

Activities 

7.50 

Health 

12.00 

Athletics 

2.50 

Identification  Card 

1.00 

Medical  Insurance  (optional) 

66.00 

Mass.  PIRG  (optional) 

2.00 
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Special  Students  SP  (Transient  Non  Degree-Seeking) 


Tuition  (By  the  Course) 

One  Course 

Two  Courses 

Three  or 

(1-4)  credits) 

(5-8  credits) 

More  Courses 

Out-of-State 

$193.75 

$387.50 

$775.00 

In-State 

66.00 

131.25 

262.50 

Fees:  Activities 

7.50 

7.50 

15.00 

Health 

12.00 

12.00 

24.00 

Athletics 

2.50 

2.50 

5.00 

Identification  Card 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Medical  Insurance  (optional) 

66.00 

66.00 

66.00 

PIRG  (optional) 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Graduate  Students  GM 

Tuition  (per  credit) 

1-8  Credits 

9 or  More 
Credits 

Out-of-State 

$77 . 50  per 
credit 

$77.50  per 
credit 

In-State 

33.50  per 
credit 

33 .50  per 
credit 

(Maximum  Charge  10  Credits) 

Fees;  Activities 

7.50 

15.00 

Health 

12.00 

24.00 

Athletics 

2.50 

5.00 

Identification  Card 

1.00 

1.00 

Medical  Insurance  (optional) 

66.00 

66.00 

PIRG  (optional) 

2.00 

2.00 

Explanation  Of  Fees 
And  Payments 

In-State  Tuition 

As  a state  institution,  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Boston  offers  a low  rate  of  tuition 
to  all  students  entering  from  the  Common- 
wealth. Eligibility  for  admission  under  the  low 
residential  rate  is  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  established  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  detailed  under  the  section  titled 
“Residence  Status”. 

Student  Activities  Fee 

This  is  a mandatory  fee  set  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  It  is  used  to  support  programs  and 
activities  beneficial  to  students,  such  as  the 
recognized  student  organizations  and  the  Uni- 
versity Cultural  Events  Committee. 

Student  Health  Fee 

This  is  a mandatory  fee  for  all  students  set  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  used  to  support  the  Uni- 
versity Health  Services  and  its  programs. 

Medical  Surgical  Insurance  (Optional  Fee) 

optional  plan  providing  health,  medical, 
and  surgical  care  on  a twelve  month  basis  for 
injuries  or  illness  during  the  school  year,  holi- 
days, and  summer  vacation.  Students  who  reg- 
ister for  the  Fall  semester  have  only  one  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  or  reject  this  program  each  year, 
at  the  time  of  payment  of  the  Fall  semester  bill. 
It  is  also  offered  on  the  Spring  semester  bill  for 
new  Spring  registrants  only.  Dependents  of 
married  students  are  not  covered  under  this 
plan.  Coverage  for  dependents  is  available  at 
additional  cost.  Inquire  at  the  University  Health 
Services. 

Commencement  Fee 

A commencement  fee  of  $15.00  is  assessed 
students  in  the  Fall  semester  of  their  senior 
year,  as  commencement  exercises  and  events 
are  intended  to  be  self-supporting. 

Athletics  Fee 

This  is  a mandatory  fee  for  all  students  set  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  used  to  support  the 
University  Athletics  Program. 

I.D.  Fee 

This  is  a mandatory  fee  for  all  students  set  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  used  to  support  the 
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costs  of  the  picture  identification  card.  It  is 
charged  each  Fall  for  all  continuing  students 
and  the  first  semester  of  attendance  for  each 
new  or  re-entering  student. 

Payment  Due  Dates 

In  accordance  with  University  policy  all 
charges  for  tuition  and  fees  are  due  and  payable 
approximately  2 1 days  prior  to  the  date  of  final 
registration  for  each  semester.  Bills  will  be 
rendered  in  advance  with  due  date  shown  and 
should  be  returned  with  the  proper  payment  to 
the  Bursar’s  Office,  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Boston,  Boston,  MA  02125. 
Payment  of  bills  is  an  integral  part  of  Registra- 
tion. A student  will  not  be  fully  registered  until 
the  bills  are  paid  in  full  or  otherwise  accounted 
for.  All  tuition  bills  must  be  returned  directly 
to  the  Bursar’s  Office  for  registration  clearance 
by  the  due  date  on  the  bill.  Delinquent  accounts 
will  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for  cancella- 
tion of  registration,  as  University  regulations 
prohibit  final  registration,  graduation,  or  grant- 
ing credit  for  any  student  whose  account  with 
the  University  is  delinquent. 

Scholarship  Payments 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  students  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  to  see  that  the  Univer- 
sity is  adequately  notified  prior  to  the  time  fee 
bills  are  prepared.  Known  scholarships  are 
shown  on  the  fee  bills.  If  such  items  are  not 
shown,  credits  cannot  be  made  towards  the  bill 
until  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  presented 
to  the  Bursar  of  the  University  by  the  donor  or 
the  recipient. 

Late  Payment  and  Registration 

Any  student  who  does  not  make  payment  of 
his  semester  charges  by  the  date  specified  will 
be  required  to  pay  a late  payment  of  $25.00 

Tuition  and  Fee  Refunds 

A student  who  withdraws  from  the  Univer- 
sity for  any  reason,  except  as  specified  below, 
before  a semester  is  completed  will  be  granted  a 
pro  rata  refund  of  tuition  and  fees.  A with- 
drawal form  must  be  completed  by  the  student. 
Failure  to  attend  does  not  constitute  a with- 
drawal. Upon  completion  of  a withdrawal  form 
from  the  Dean’s  Office  of  their  respective  col- 
lege, a student  who  makes  an  advance  payment 
and  then  for  any  reason  does  not  attend  any  part 
of  the  next  semester  or  term  at  the  University 
will  be  given  a full  refund  of  tuition  and  fees. 
The  application  fee,  the  $15  admission  (mat- 
riculation) payment  and  the  $15  orientation 


payment  required  of  new  students  are  not  re- 
fundable. A student  called  into  military  service 
before  completion  of  a semester  will  be  given  a 
pro  rata  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  provided  that 
he  receives  no  academic  credit  for  the  work  of 
that  semester.  If  academic  credit  is  given,  there 
will  be  no  refund.  Refunds  are  first  applied  to 
reimburse  scholarship  or  loan  funds  (up  to  the 
full  amount),  and  any  remaining  amount  is  re- 
funded to  the  student  or  parent.  A student  who 
is  suspended  or  expelled  from  the  University 
for  disciplinary  reasons  forfeits  all  rights  to  a 
refund. 

Refund  Schedule 


Regular  Term 

A.  Within  the  first  two  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  semester  or  term 


(Registration  Day) 80% 

B.  During  the  third  week 60% 

C.  During  the  fourth  week 40% 

D.  During  the  fifth  week 20% 

E.  After  the  fifth  week  no  refund 


Summer  Session 

A.  During  the  first  week 60% 

B.  During  the  second  week 20% 

C.  After  the  second  week  no  refund 


Refunds  are  based  upon  the  withdrawal  date  established  by  the  Registrar. 


FINANCIAL  AID 

One  out  of  three  University  students  can  re- 
ceive help  in  paying  for  his  or  her  education 
with  funds  from  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  University  itself.  Each  source  of 
funds  has  its  own  rules  of  eligibility,  and  thus 
the  University  has  established  a Financial  Aid 
Office  to  coordinate  the  effort  to  see  that  de- 
serving students  receive  whatever  support  is 
available.  The  process  of  awarding  financial 
aid  works  only  if  students  follow  all  the  instruc- 
tions and  provide  all  the  information  requested. 

All  undergraduates  enrolled  in  degree  pro- 
grams on  at  least  a half-time  basis  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  aid,  although  undergraduates  carry- 
ing less  than  twelve  credits  will  be  awarded  aid 
at  less  than  full  eligibility.  Graduate  students 
accepted  into  degree  programs  on  at  least  a 
half-time  basis  are  eligible  for  National  Direct 
Student  Loans  and  University  Work/Study 
employment,  although  graduate  students  tak- 
ing less  than  nine  credits  will  be  awarded  aid  at 
less  than  full  eligibility.  Special  and  non- 
degree undergraduates  are  not  eligible  for  fi- 
nancial aid. 


Financial  aid  is  given  only  to  support  a stu- 
dent’s education,  the  basic  cost  of  college  at- 
tendance, and  it  does  not  take  into  account 
individual  living  patterns  or  life-styles.  In  this 
sense,  financial  aid  is  unlike  social  service  ben- 
efits such  as  welfare  or  unemployment  com- 
pensation in  that  it  does  not  assume  costs  such 
as  family  support  which  are  not  associated  with 
the  pursuit  of  an  education.  Nor  will  financial 
aid  be  awarded  to  any  student  whose  family  is 
capable  of  providing  the  necessary  support, 
regardless  of  what  reason  that  family  may  not 
do  so. 

The  federal,  state  and  university  rules  which 
guide  the  Financial  Aid  Office  are  all  based  on 
the  concept  of  “need,”  which  is  defined  as 
“the  difference  between  the  average  cost  of 
attending  a college  and  the  reasonable  ability  of 
the  student  and/or  parents  to  meet  that  cost . The 
University  does  not  assess  financial  need  itself: 
all  colleges  and  universities  rely  on  indepen- 
dent agencies  which  analyze  the  financial  status 
of  students  and  families  on  a uniform,  objective 
basis,  to  insure  fairness  and  equal  treatment. 
The  University,  like  most  colleges  in  the  East- 
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ern  United  States,  uses  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  which 
applies  one  set  of  economic  standards  to  all 
families.  The  standard  includes  family  income, 
assets,  family  size,  taxes,  medical  costs,  and  a 
minimum  basic  cost-of-living  figure. 


Deadlines  for  Returning 
Upperclass  Students 

March  15  is  the  last  day  that  students  can 
submit  a completed  financial  Aid  Form  to 
the  College  Scholarship  Service  in  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  and  expect  it  to  return  its 
analysis  to  the  University  Financial  Aid  Of- 
fice by  the  Office’s  May  15  deadline  for 
receiving  supporting  documents  to  financial 
aid  applications. 

March  31  is  the  latest  date  on  which  ap- 
plications to  the  University  Financial  Aid 
Office  can  be  submitted  to  allow  awards  to 
be  made  before  the  University’s  fee  billing 
in  early  August. 

May  15  is  the  deadline  for  student  appli- 
cations to  be  completed  with  supporting 
documents  for  awards  to  be  made  before  the 
August  billing. 

Applications  made  after  March  31  or 
completed  after  May  15  will  be  processed 
on  a first-come,  first-served  basis.  Students 
missing  the  March  31  or  May  15  deadlines 
may  receive  Fall  term  financial  aid  as  late  as 
October  but  will  be  held  responsible  for 
paying  the  fall  semester  fee  bill  on  time  — 
before  the  Fall  term.  Thus  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  students  in  need  of  financial  aid  to 
meet  the  two  deadlines. 

Students  should  make  copies  of  all  forms 
and  applications  mailed  or  submitted. 

Thus  the  Financial  Aid  Office  weighs 
three  factors  in  making  awards:  the  cost  of 
attending  the  University,  the  parent’s  and/or 
student’s  contribution,  and  the  resulting  need 
for  assistance  to  the  student: 

The  cost  of  attending  the  University  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  in  a form  like 
that  of  a household  or  personal  budget.  Because 
items  in  any  budget  change  from  time  to  time 
due  to  rising  labor  costs,  changes  in  the  costs  of 
goods  and  services  and  other  influences,  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  reviews  its  cost  of  attend- 
ance figures  every  year  and  often  during  a year. 
Students  have  different  living  situations,  and 
therefore  the  cost  of  attendance  budget  is  com- 
puted separately  for  dependent  and  indepen- 
dent persons.  Here  are  tentative  figures  for  this 
year: 


Cost  of  University  Attendance 

Tentative  Budget:  1978-79 


Expenses 


♦Tuition 
Activity  Fee 
Athletic  Fee 
ID  Card 
Health  Fee 
Mass.  PIRG 
Medical  Insurance 
Room  & Board  Allowance 
Books  and  Supplies 
Personal  Expense  Allowance 
Transportation  Allowance 
Total 

*Out-of-State  Tuition  is  $1,550.00 
**$800.00  for  each  legal  dependent 

The  Parents’  andlor  Student’s  Contribution 
to  the  cost  of  education  is  determined  by  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  from  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service’s  analysis  of  the  student’s  Finan- 
cial Aid  Form  and  by  the  professional  judgment 
of  members  of  the  Financial  Aid  Office  them- 
selves. In  determining  the  reasonable  ability  to 
meet  attendance  costs,  all  family  assets  are 
reviewed,  including  Job  income,  equity  in 
property,  savings,  student  summer  income, 
outside  scholarships,  educational  trusts,  social 
security  and  veteran’s  benefits. 

Need  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
attendance  and  the  student  and/or  family  con- 
tribution. In  meeting  individual  needs,  the  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Office  must  consider  the  amount  of 
funds  available  and  the  estimated  number  of 
students  eligible  to  receive  those  funds.  The 
Financial  Aid  Office  follows  two  general  rules: 
student  needs  are  met  to  the  fullest  extent  al- 
lowed by  the  funds  available,  and  funds  are 
distributed  as  equitably  as  possible.  For  this 
reason  most  financial  aid  awards  are  a combina- 
tion of  “soft  money,’’  such  as  scholarships  and 
grants,  and  “self-help”  in  the  form  of  jobs  and 
loans.  Thus  the  Financial  Aid  Office  can  never 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  able  to  meet  a student’s 
total  “need,”  or  offer  the  particular  kind  of  aid 
desired  by  the  student. 

Students  may  receive  aid  from  nine  sources 
most  of  which  are  combined  into  “package” 
allocations  ranging  from  $ 100  to  $5,000  by  the 
Financial  Aid  Office.  At  the  federal  level: 

•“Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants” 


Dependent  Independent 

Tax  Exemption  of  Parents 


$525.00 

30.00 

10.00 
1.00 

48.00 

4.00  (optional) 

66.00  (optional) 

1,250.00 

150.00 

450.00 

400.00 
$2934.00 


$525.00 

30.00 

10.00 
1.00 

48.00 

4.00  ( optional) 

66.00  ( optional) 
3,000.00 

150.00 

720.00 

550.00 


**$5,104.00 


are  designed  for  low-income  under- 
graduates, both  dependent  and  indepen- 
dent, and  provide  between  $200  and 
$1,400  per  year  to  cover  basic  costs  of 
education.  Because  BEOGs  are  awarded 
directly  to  students,  it  is  their  responsibility 
to  transmit  notification  of  awards  to  the 
University  for  processing  and  crediting  of 
the  amount  of  the  award.  Students  will  re- 
ceive any  surplus  after  University  fees  are 
paid  in  the  form  of  a check  from  the  U niver- 
sity.  Students  may  apply  for  the  BEOG 
independently  of  their  University  financial 
aid  application  (a  BEOG  application  is  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  Financial  Aid  Form), 
but  if  they  do,  they  must  submit  the  BEOG 
response  papers  to  the  University,  whether 
they  receive  an  award  or  not. 

•“Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants”  are  designed  to  help  low-  to 
medium-income  students  and  are 
awarded  directly  by  the  Financial  Aid  Of- 
fice. They  are  renewable  by  under- 
graduates who  remain  financially  and 
academically  eligible. 

•“National  Direct  Student  Loans”  are  given 
by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  to  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students.  Students 
must  sign  promissory  notes  to  receive  the 
loans , which  must  be  repaid  at  three  percent 
interest  starting  nine  months  after  graduat- 
ing or  otherwise  ending  college  enrollment. 

•“The  College  Work/Study  Program”  pro- 
vides undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
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with  earnings  from  employment  in  the  uni- 
versity and  are  assigned  directly  by  the  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Office.  Students  may  work 
part-time  during  the  school  year  and  full- 
time during  intersession  and  summer.  The 
amount  of  work/study  support  specified  is  a 
maximum  figure  and  not  a guaran»“ed  total. 

•The  “Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program” 
aids  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
who  are  either  ineligible  or  eligible  for  only 
small  amounts  of  University  financial  aid. 
It  is  administered  in  Massachusetts  by  the 
Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Assis- 
tance Corporation,  better  known  as  the 
Higher  Education  Loan  Program  or 
“HELP.”  Banks  and  other  private  lending 
institutions  disburse  the  funds,  rather  than 
the  University  or  a government  agency. 
Students  must  begin  to  repay  these  loans 
nine  months  after  graduating  or  otherwise 
ending  college  enrollment.  If  a student’s 
family  income  is  roughly  under  $25,000 
the  federal  government  will  pay  that  part  of 
the  seven  percent  interest  on  the  loans 
which  accrues  while  the  student  is  enrolled. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  pro- 
vides the  following  programs,  for  in-state  un- 
dergraduate students  only: 

•“Board  of  Higher  Education  Scholarships” 
are  awarded  by  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  Park  Square 
Building,  Boston,  MA  02116.  Although 
most  of  these  scholarships  are  given  to 
low-income  students,  some  are  awarded  for 
academic  excellence  or  promise.  All  in- 
state undergraduate  students  applying  for 
any  form  of  financial  aid  from  the  Univer- 
sity must  also  apply  for  the  BHE  scholar- 
ship. Students  may  do  so  by  listing  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  to  receive  the 
Financial  Aid  Form  submitted  to  the  Cql- 
lege  Scholarship  Service.  The  Board’s  CSS 
number  is  0558.  They  may  also  do  so  by 
submitting  to  the  Board  a signed  copy  of 
their  parents’  1040  form  if  they  are  depen- 
dents or  their  own  1040  form  if  they  are 
independent.  The  Board  notifies  each  stu- 
dent of  the  response  to  his  or  her  applica- 
tion, and  its  awards  are  not  available  until 
late  each  term.  Students  must  carry  at  least 
twelve  credits  per  semester  to  receive  the 
awards,  which  are  given  late  in  the  term. 

The  University  itself  sponsors  the  following 
forms  of  support: 

•“Tuition  Waivers”  are  authorized  by  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees  and  are 
awarded  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  for 
in-state  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. 


• “University  State  Scholarships”  are 
granted  annually  by  the  state  legislature  to 
in-state  undergraduates  and  are  awarded  by 
the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

•The  “Disadvantaged  Student  Program” 
provides  funds  authorized  by  the  state 
legislature  to  in-state  undergraduate  stu- 
dents from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 
These  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Office. 

Alumni  Association 
Scholarship 

Every  year,  the  UMass-Boston  Alumni 
Association  presents  a scholarship  to  a 
junior  student  who  displays  outstanding 
academic  achievement  and  financial  need. 
The  scholarship  covers  the  full  cost  of  tui- 
tion for  one  year. 

To  insure  fairness  to  all  students  and  its 
own  effective  operation,  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  has  adopted  a code  of  “Student 
Rights  and  Responsibilities”: 

Student  Rights 

All  students  have  a right  to  apply  for 
financial  aid  and  must  be  considered  fairly 
and  equally,  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
sex,  or  national  origin. 

All  students  have  the  right  of  review  of 
their  case  with  a professional  counselor  in 
the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

All  students  have  a right  to  see  all  mate- 
rials held  in  their  folder  within  the  Financial 
Aid  Office  (except  the  Parents’  Confidential 
Financial  Information  if  a parent  has  speci- 
fically prohibited  disclosure  to  the  student). 
No  other  individual,  other  than  the  Ffnan- 
cial  Aid  Office  staff  in  exercising  its  respon- 
sibilities, has  a right  to  see  a student  appli- 
cant’s folder,  including  spouse,  parent,  etc. 

In  order  for  this  to  be  done,  the  student  must 
make  an  appointment  with  a Financial  Aid 
Counselor. 

Each  student  has  a right  to  expect  confi- 
dentiality and  professionalism  in  the  handl- 
ing of  his  or  her  application  for  financial 
aid.  This  right  is  closely  guarded  by  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  staff. 

Upon  review  with  a counselor,  if  the  stu- 
dent remains  unsatisfied  with  the  analysis  of 
need  and  the  award  of  aid,  he  or  she  has  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  Director  of  Financial 
Aid,  the  Financial  Aid  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, and  ultimately,  to  the  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Student  Affairs. 

The  student  has  a right  to  a timely  review 


and  award  notice,  assuming  he  or  she  has 
met  the  stated  deadlines  and  requirements  of 
the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Student  Responsibilities 

The  student  and  parent  are  responsible  to 
provide  all  data  requested  honestly  and 
completely.  Falsification  of  records  or 
withholding  of  information  pertinent  to  the 
decision  of  aid  for  the  student,  may  result  in 
University  action,  or,  in  cases  where  Fed- 
eral funds  are  extended,  penalties  of  law. 

The  student  is  responsible  to  read  all  in- 
formation, carefully  and  completely,  and  to 
comply  with  the  stated  instructions  at  all 
times.  Failure  to  do  so  will  delay  awards  and 
may  cause  the  student  difficulty  in  register- 
ing for  classes. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  prompt  in 
applying  for  aid  and  ensuring  that  support 
documentation  is  forwarded  in  a timely 
manner  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

The  student  must  comply  with  all  laws 
and  policies  covering  aid,  especially  in 
academic  enrollment.  Fully-aided  students 
are  expected  to  carry  not  less  that  twelve 
credit  hours,  and  to  attend  classes  and  pro- 
gress in  a normal  manner  toward  a degree. 

All  students  must  present  their  University 
of  Massachusetts -Boston  identification  card 
when  picking  up  checks,  getting  confiden- 
tial financial  aid  information,  and  keeping 
appointments  with  financial  aid  counselors. 
There  will  be  no  exceptions  to  this  policy. 

University  Office  of  Internships 

Students  can  find  opportunities  for  work  ex- 
perience through  field  placements  with  various 
combinations  of  academic  credit  and  financial 
stipends  through  the  University  Office  of  Intern- 
ships, which  has  absorbed  the  functions  for  Uni- 
versity students  of  the  Massachusetts  Internship 
Office.  The  University  Office  of  Internships  has 
information  on  part-  and  full-time  placements 
during  the  school  year  and  summer  in  fields  such 
as  television  and  radio  broadcasting  and  on  in- 
ternational and  federally-sponsored  programs. 

The  University  Year  for  Action  is  a program  of 
the  Internship  Office  which  enables  University 
students  to  work  full-time  for  one  year  in  public 
or  community  service.  The  student  earns  ten 
credits  per  trimester:  three  for  full-time  field 
work,  four  for  independent  study  in  a major 
discipline  and  three  for  a special  urban  studies 
seminar  which  meets  for  two-and-a-half  hours  a 
week  and  provides  a general  analytic  framework 
for  the  intern’s  field  work.  In  the  seminars,  staff 
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members,  outside  speakers  and  the  students 
themselves  make  presentations  on  areas  such  as 
urban  economics,  politics,  health  and  advocacy, 
to  which  the  students  can  bring  their  own  work 
experience. 


Student  Awards 

Each  year  at  graduation,  UMass-Boston 
recognizes  its  finest  students  by  bestowing 
the  following  awards: 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Honor  Award  com- 
memorates the  groundbreaking  in  1977  for 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Presidential  Library  on 
the  University  campus  and  is  the  highest 
honor  the  University  confers  on  graduating 
seniors.  A faculty  committee  selects  reci- 
pients on  the  basis  of  outstanding  academic 
performance  and  other  indications  of  intel- 
lectual development. 

The  Adrian  Jill  Barnett  Award  honors  the 
memory  of  an  alumna  fatally  injured  in  a 
highway  accident  in  1977,  and  is  conferred 
on  graduating  psychology  majors  who 
demonstrate  academic  excellence. 

The  Alfred  R.  Ferguson  Prize  honors  the 
late  teacher  and  scholar  who  worked  to  de- 
velop the  University  in  its  first  decade.  It  is 
given  to  the  outstanding  student  in  American 
literature,  one  of  Professor  Ferguson’s  areas 
of  research. 

The  Richard  J.  Landry  Prize  is  given  in 
memory  of  the  University  teacher  and  pohti- 
cal  theorist  by  his  colleagues  to  an  under- 
graduate for  distinguished  work  in  political 
science. 

The  Brian  Rattigan  Prize  is  awarded  to  a 
University  student  for  outstanding  creative 
achievement  in  memory  of  this  student  poet 
and  member  of  the  University’s  first  graduat- 
ing class  who  drowned  during  the  summer 
before  his  senior  year. 

The  Alvan  S.  Ryan  Award  commemorates 
the  first  awarding  of  the  title  of  Professor 
Emeritus  to  a retiring  faculty  member.  The 
award  is  given  to  the  outstanding  graduate 
student  in  English,  Professor  Ryan’s  depart- 
ment. 

The  John  W.  Ryan  Faculty  Convocation 
Award  is  given  to  the  student  with  the  highest 
average  at  the  beginning  of  his  or  her  junior 
year  at  the  University.  The  award  com- 
memorates the  convocation  of  the  faculty  in 
1965  by  the  University’s  first  chancellor. 

The  Luis  Emilio  Soto  Prize  honors  the 
memory  of  the  late  University  professor  of 
Spanish,  and  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
senior  Spanish  major  who  best  reflects  Pro- 
fessor Soto’s  humanistic  qualities  and  devo- 
tion to  intellectual  life  at  the  University. 
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The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  largest 
academic  unit  of  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Boston.  More  than  400  faculty 
members  in  22  departments  serve  an  under- 
graduate student  population  of  approximately 
6000.  Supplementing  departmental  programs 
are  some  eleven  interdisciplinary  concentra- 
tions providing  the  opportunity  to  integrate 
perspectives  and  knowledge  gained  in  various 
disciplines.  A graduate  program  currently  of- 
fers Master  of  Arts/or  Science  Programs  in  5 
departments.  The  College  supports  the  general 
education  programs  of  the  other  two  Colleges 
of  the  Boston  campus  by  direct  faculty  partici- 
pation and  by  opening  its  own  courses  to  all 
qualified  students. 

The  mission  of  the  College  is  to  provide  its 
students  with  sound  training  and  experience  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and,  through  a 
variety  of  devices  such  as  extended  day 
scheduling,  tutorial  services,  and  part-time  de- 
gree programs,  to  make  the  education  offered 
readily  accessible  to  the  diverse,  urban  popula- 
tion served. 

The  general  goal  of  the  College  is  to  develop 
in  its  students  the  skills,  interests  and  under- 
standings that  will  be  a basis  for  life-long  per- 
sonal and  professional  growth.  In  addition. 


several  selected  programs  of  the  College  are 
pre-professional  in  nature.  Accordingly, 
graduates  of  the  College  either  enter  directly 
into  working  careers  or  continue  their  educa- 
tion in  professional  or  graduate  programs.  The 
College  awards  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 


Graduation  Requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 


In  order  to  graduate,  a student  must  acquire  a 
total  of  124  credits.  Students  who  qualify  for 
Advanced  Placement  in  languages  or  other  4 
credit  freshman-sophomore  courses  may  have 
the  Admissions  Office  reduce  the  credit  re- 
quirement by  1 to  4 credits.  All  students  must 
earn  a minimum  of  45  credits  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Boston.  In  the  case  of  in- 
terchange students  from  the  Amherst  campus 
up  to  15  credits  toward  this  minimum  may  be 
transferred,  subject  to  certain  provisions  (con- 
sult Admissions  Office). 


Each  student  is  required  to  take  one  year  of 
training  in  writing,  normally  during  the 
freshman  year.  This  requirement  can  be  met  by 
several  different  courses.  Students  should  con- 
tact Academic  Support  Services  of  the  College 
for  further  information. 

Each  student  shall  complete  a pattern  of  core 
course  requirements.  The  governance  of  the 
College  has  revised  the  core  requirements 
which  are  expected  to  be  implemented  for  stu- 
dents entering  the  College  during  the  1979-80 
academic  year.  (See  below)  However,  students 
entering  the  College  during  the  1978-79 
academic  year  may  fulfill  the  core  requirements 
under  one  of  two  options; 

Option  I 

In  this  option  each  student  must  take  a dis- 
tribution pattern  consisting  of  twelve  semester 
courses  from  among  the  following  six  areas: 

Historical  and  cultural  studies 

Foreign  language  (or  intermediate  proficiency) 

Philosophy,  the  arts,  literature 

Mathematics,  computer  language,  statistics 

Natural  sciences 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

In  fulfilling  this  requirement  the  student  may 
concentrate  the  courses  in  four  areas,  or  may 
distribute  them  over  five  or  six  areas.  In  any 
case  the  student  must  have  a minimum  of  two 
courses  in  each  of  four  areas.  No  more  than 
three  courses  may  be  counted  in  a single  area. 
In  cases  where  a course  may  be  appropriate  to 
the  requirements  in  more  than  one  area,  the 
student  may  count  it  in  only  one,  unless  other- 
wise specified  in  the  course  description. 
Freshman  writing  courses,  honors  courses,  in- 
dependent studies  courses,  special  topics 
courses  and  certain  applied  courses  do  not 
satisfy  distribution  requirements.  In  the  case  of 
foreign  languages,  intermediate  proficiency  is 
satisfied  either  by  examination  or  by  successful 
completion  of  a foreign  language  course  at  the 
200  level.  Intermediate  proficiency  satisfies  3 
of  the  12  distribution  courses.  A student  who 
does  not  achieve  proficiency  may  offer  only  the 
courses  taken  in  one  foreign  language  in  satis- 
faction of  the  distribution  requirements. 

Option  II 

In  this  option  students  who  demonstrate  pro- 
ficiency in  a foreign  language  at  the  inter- 
mediate level  shall  be  exempt  from  a language 
requirement.  Students  who  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  regarding  language  or  otherwise 
demonstrate  elementary  proficiency  in  a 
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foreign  language  shall  take  two  semester 
courses  chosen  from  a foreign  language  at  the 
intermediate  level,  or  two  semesters  of  foreign 
literature  in  translation,  or  one  semester  of 
each. 

Each  student  shall  take  three  semester 
courses  in  the  social  sciences  of  which  at  least 
one  must  be  taken  in  history,  and  at  least  one  in 
another  social  science  discipline. 

Each  student  shall  take  three  semester 
courses  in  natural  sciences  or  in  mathematics, 
of  which  at  least  two  courses  must  be  taken  in 
the  same  discipline,  and  at  least  one  in  a natural 
science. 

New  Arts  and  Sciences 
Curriculum  (effective  Fall  1979) 

The  new  Arts  and  Sciences  Curriculum,  which 
will  go  into  effect  in  the  Fall  of  1979  asks 
students  to  devote  approximately  one  third  of 
their  college  work  to  Core  Curriculum  courses, 
one  third  to  courses  in  a major  discipline  and 
one  third  to  elective  courses.  In  addition  it  asks 
that  students  take  two  courses  in  English  verbal 
skills  (or  gain  a waiver)  and  demonstrate  com- 
petence in  writing  before  the  beginning  of  the 
junior  year  by  passing  the  English  Writing  Test 
or  presenting  equivalent  evidence. 

The  Core  Curriculum  Courses  seek  to  intro- 
duce students  to  liberal  learning  — the  kind  of 
learning  that  broadens  awareness,  deepens  un- 
derstanding, poses  alternatives,  and  informs 
decisions.  The  College  will  offer  more  than  a 
hundred  Core  Courses  that  represent  essential 
ways  of  understanding  and  evaluating  the 
world  and  our  lives.  Students  will  be  required 
to  elect  twelve  of  these  Core  Courses  from  the 
following  seven  broad  areas,  and  they  may 
count  up  to  three  courses  in  no  more  than  one 
area,  and  as  many  as  two  in  any  other  arda; 

Historical  and  Cultural  Studies 
Philosophical  and  Humanistic  Studies 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
Natural  Sciences 
Arts 

Mathematics  and  Computer  Languages 
Foreign  Languages 

ACADEMIC  SUPPORT 
SERVICES 

The  Academic  Support  Services  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a comprehen- 
sive program  designed  to  enable  students  to 
succeed  in  their  studies.  The  focus  of  the  pro- 


gram is  on  academic  advising,  academic  skills 
instruction,  and  tutorials,  but  students  are  in- 
vited to  seek  assistance  through  this  office  with 
any  problem  that  impinges  on  their  academic 
careers. 


Academic  Advising 

Each  student  is  assigned  an  academic  ad- 
visor. Freshmen  meet  their  faculty  advisors 
during  the  week  of  Freshman  Orientation  and 
continue  through  the  year  with  the  same  ad- 
visors. When  a student  declares  a major,  usu- 
ally in  the  sophomore  year,  an  advisor  is  as- 
signed by  the  academic  department  of  the  major 
program.  Undeclared  majors  are  assigned  ad- 
visors by  theOffice  of  Academic  Support  Serv- 
ices. Students  who  do  not  know  their  assigned 
advisors  should  consult  the  Office  of  Academic 
Support  Services. 

Academic  Skills  Instruction 

All  new  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  given  a battery  of  tests  to  help 
them  assess  their  academic  strengths  and 
weaknesses;  they  are  then  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  those  programs  which  most  clearly 
meet  their  needs.  The  Academic  Support  Of- 
fice offers  credit-bearing  Essential  Skills 
courses,  non-credit  workshops  and  individual 
tutorials  in  general  study  skills,  reading,  writ- 
ing and  math.  Detailed  descriptions,  schedules 
and  locations  for  these  offerings  are  posted  in 
the  Academic  Support  Office. 

General  Counseling 

Students  in  the  College  will  find  skilled  ad- 
visors on  hand  in  the  Office  of  Academic  Sup- 
port Services  to  assist  with  such  problems  as 
course  withdrawals,  withdrawals  from  the 
University , grievances,  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion for  post-graduate  study  or  work,  choice  of 
program  or  major,  and  referral  for  assistance  to 
other  University  services. 

MAJOR  DEGREE 
PROGRAMS 


Anthropology 

Art 

Biology 

Black  Studies 

Chemistry 

Classics 

Economics 

English 


Italian 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 
Psychology 


French 

German 

Greek 

History 


Russian 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Theatre  Arts 


UNDERGRADUATE 
CONCENTRATIONS  AND 
SPEOAL  PROGRAMS 


American  Civilization 

Bio-Behavioral  Studies 

East  Asian  Studies 

Irish  Studies 

Latin  American  Studies 

Law  and  Jusdce 

Linguistics 

Study  of  Religion 

Translation 

Urban  Studies 

Women’s  Studies 

INTERDISaPLINARY 

PROGRAMS 

The  American  Civilization  Program 

The  American  Civilization  Program  is  the 
special  means  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences for  providing  students  with  wide-ranging 
yet  coherent  opportunities  to  study  the  rich 
complexities  of  the  United  States  — its  people 
and  their  history,  institutions,  ideals,  achieve- 
ments, and  aspirations. 

In  the  program  students  can  develop  broad 
perspectives  from  which  to  understand  their 
own  experience  and  that  of  other  Americans, 
past  and  present.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
the  Program  offers  its  own  courses,  which  may 
be  taken  by  all  students  in  the  University , and  a 
Concentration,  which  students  may  take  as  a 
complement  to  their  major.  Students  may  also 
major  in  American  Civilization  by  means  of  the 
Individually-Designed  Major  option.  The 
Program  also  provides  opportunities  for  Inde- 
pendent Research,  Field  Work  and  Internships, 
Honors  Work,  a 15-credit  Nantucket  Semester, 
and  guided  research  utilizing  the  resources  of 
the  Kennedy  Library. 

Courses  the  Program  Offers 

For  Freshmen:  Entering  freshmen  in- 
terested in  American  Civilization  may  enroll  in 
specified  sections  of  English  101-102 
(Freshman  English).  These  sections  will  com- 
bine instruction  in  composition  with  readings  in 
one  or  more  topics  in  American  Civilization. 
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Such  selections  will  be  announced  and  de- 
scribed each  semester.  For  additional  informa- 
tion, consult  the  Director  of  Freshman  English 
or  the  Director  of  the  American  Civilization 
Program. 

For  Sophomores:  Sophomores  interested  in 
American  Civilization  are  urged  to  enroll  in 
either  History  265-266  (American  History  I and 
II)  or  English  252-253  (Introduction  to  Litera- 
ture in  America).  Completion  of  one  or  the 
other  course  is  a prerequisite  for  enrolling  in  the 
American  Civilization  Colloquia. 

For  Juniors  and  Seniors:  Any  junior  or 
senior  who  has  completed  either  History  265- 
266  or  English  252-253  may  enroll  in  one  or 
more  of  several  different  American  Civilization 
Colloquia.  Colloquia  are  designed  to  introduce 
students  to  the  interdisciplinary  study  of 
American  culture  and  society  by  examining 
specific  local,  regional,  or  national  topics. 
Each  Colloquium  is  based  upon  informal  but 
informed  discussion,  in  which  students  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  actively,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a faculty  member.  Students  receive 
three  credits  for  the  completion  of  each  Col- 
loquium. 

The  following  Colloquia  are  offered  regu- 
larly: 

AmCiv  301A  Pioneer  Women  and  Men:  The 
Myth  and  the  Reality 

AmCiv  301B  The  Concept  of  Culture  and  the 
Study  of  a City 

AmCiv  301C  Charlestown:  The  Historical 

Study  of  an  Old  Neighborhood 

AmCiv  301D  The  New  South:  An  Exploration 

in  American  Regionalism 

AmCiv  301E  Aliens  and  Anglo-Saxons:  The 

Immigrant  in  American  Society 

AmCiv  301F  Irish-American  Culture 

Ordinarily,  Colloquia  may  count  toward  the 
major  requirements  of  the  Department  to  which 
the  instructor  belongs  as  well  as  toward  the 
American  Civilization  Concentration  or  Major. 

Other  Courses:  During  the  Spring  Semes- 
ter, the  American  Civilization  Program  offers 
the  five  AmCiv  courses  which  comprise  the 
Nantucket  Semester. 

Five  additional  courses  are  available 
whenever  needed  by  qualified  students: 

AmCiv  305  Adjunct  Tutorial  (l-to-3  credits) 
AmCiv  478-479  Independent  Study  I and  II 
AmCiv  498-499  Honors  Work  I and  II 


Adjunct  Tutorial  and  Field  Work: 

Whenever  appropriate  and  feasible,  each  col- 
loquium may  be  extended  to  include  a l-to-3 
credit  research  project,  or  a l-to-3  credit  field 
work  project  arranged  through  the  University’s 
Office  of  Internships.  Students  accepted  for  a 
colloquium  research  project  or  for  field  work 
will  enroll  in  American  Civilization  305  (Ad- 
junct Tutorial).  Course  credits  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  amount  of 
time  spent  on  the  project.  Interested  students 
should  consult  the  instructor  of  the  Colloquium 
in  conjunction  with  which  the  student  wishes  to 
do  a research  project  or  field  work. 

In  addition,  field  work  in  American  Civiliza- 
tion is  a feature  of  the  Nantucket  Semester. 

Independent  Research  and  Study:  The 
American  Civilization  Program  offers  students 
two  unique  opportunities  for  original  research. 
Each  involves  access  to  primary  source  mate- 
rials and  consultation  with  a sponsoring  faculty 
member:  the  Nantucket  Semester  which  is  de- 
scribed below,  and  Independent  Study  or,  if  the 
student  is  eligible.  Honors  Work  at  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Library,  which  will  open 
soon  at  the  Harbor  Campus. 

To  be  granted  access  to  the  Kennedy  Library 
collections,  through  the  American  Civilization 
Program,  students  must  first  be  admitted  to 
AmCiv  478479  (Independent  Study  I and  II). 
Projects  must  be  carefully  defined  and  specifi- 
cally related  to  materials  which  are  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Library  collection.  Each  project  will  be 
supervised  jointly  by  an  American  Civilization 
faculty  advisor  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Stern  of  the 
Kennedy  Library  Staff. 

Independent  Study  and  Honors  Work  may 
also  be  done  without  utilizing  the  resources  of 
the  Kennedy  Library. 

Honors  Work  in  American  Civilization: 

To  be  eligible  for  Honors  Work,  a student  must 
be  a Concentrator  or  Major  in  American  Civili- 
zation, and  must  have  a cumulative  average  of 
at  least  3.3  in  the  Program,  and  an  overall 
grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.0.  The  student 
will  define  the  Honors  Project  with  the  help  of 
an  American  Civilization  faculty  advisor,  and 
will  enroll  in  AmCiv  498-499. 

The  Nantucket  Semester:  The  Nantucket 
Semester  provides  students  with  an  opportunity 
to  do  field-work  and  original  research  in 
American  Civilization.  Living  and  learning  on 
the  Island  during  the  Spring  semester,  students 
study  the  history,  culture,  and  natural  environ- 
ments of  Nantucket,  learn  methods  of  interdis- 
ciplinary research,  and  undertake  an  Indepen- 


dent Study  project  (under  the  supervision  of  a 
faculty  member  from  the  Harbor  Campus) 
which  utilizes  primary  source  materials  from 
the  archives  of  the  Peter  Foulger  Museum.  Stu- 
dents receive  15  credits  for  completing  the 
Semester,  and  may  count  the  five  courses  to- 
ward either  the  Concentration  in  American 
Civilization  or  the  Major  in  American  Civiliza- 
tion. 

Students  are  eligible  for  the  Nantucket 
Semester  in  their  Junior  or  Senior  year,  and  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  intellectual  initiative, 
maturity,  and  academic  interests  which  can  be 
profitably  pursued  with  the  unique  resources  of 
Nantucket  Island.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an 
American  Civilization  Concentrator  or  Major 
in  order  to  take  the  Nantucket  Semester. 

Detailed  information  about  the  Nantucket 
Semester  is  available  in  a brochure  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  the  American 
Civilization  Program. 

The  American  Civilization 
Concentration 

Students  with  a sustained  interest  in  Ameri- 
can Civilization  — regardless  of  their  Major 
department  — may  complete  a Concentration 
in  American  Civilization.  That  accomplish- 
ment is  recorded  on  their  official  transcripts. 

A minimum  of  six  courses  is  required  for  the 
Concentration.  Of  these,  two  must  be  Ameri- 
can Civilization  Colloquia  (AmCiv  301).  The 
remainder  must  be  chosen  from  among  more 
than  100  courses  which  are  offered  by  other 
Departments  and  Programs,  and  which  are  rel- 
evant to  American  Civilization.  The  courses 
selected  must  have  a common  focus:  that  is, 
they  should  share  some  clearly  defined  theme 
or  issue  in  American  culture  and  society,  past 
or  present.  And  the  courses  selected  must  rep- 
resent at  least  two  different  disciplines.  Two 
(but  no  more  than  two)  of  the  six  courses  may 
also  count  toward  the  student’s  departmental 
major. 

Here  are  examples  of  themes  which  might 
give  the  required  coherence  to  a Concentration: 
a visual  and  dramatic  arts  focus;  an  Afro- 
American  focus;  an  urban  focus;  an  Environ- 
mental Studies  focus;  a study-of-technology 
focus;  a Public  Affairs  or  Public  Service  focus; 
a Nantucket  Island  focus  (the  Concentration 
requires  only  one  Colloquium  for  students 
electing  the  five-course  Nantucket  Semester). 

Given  the  large  number  and  range  of  courses 
on  American  themes  and  issues  offered  by  De- 
partments and  Programs,  the  Concentration 
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should  be  able  to  accommodate  the  special  in- 
terests of  every  student  genuinely  committed  to 
studying  American  Civilization.  Of  course  fac- 
ulty advisors  will  be  available  to  assist  students 
in  articulating  a focus,  and  in  selecting  approp- 
riate courses. 

In  consultation  with  a faculty  advisor,  stu- 
dents may  develop  a plan  for  a major  in  Ameri- 
can Civilization  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
Individually-Designed  Major  option.  This  plan 
must  be  approved  by  the  American  Civilization 
Committee,  and  by  the  College  Committee  on 
Individual  Programs. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  Major 
are:  two  introductory-level  courses,  either  His- 
tory 265-266  (American  History  I and  II)  or 
English  252-253  (Introduction  to  Literature  in 
America  I and  II) , at  least  ten  courses  above  the 
introductory  level;  of  these  ten  courses  at  least 
two  must  be  American  Civilization  Colloquia 
(AmCiv  301),  and  the  remainder  should  form  a 
coherent  pattern  like  the  focus  of  a Concentra- 
tion. 

Concentration  in  Biobehavioral  Studies 

Students  interested  in  animal  behavior  who 
are  majoring  in  Anthropology,  Biology,  or 
Psychology  may  choose  to  concentrate  in 
Biobehavioral  Studies. 

The  purpose  of  the  concentration  is  to  pro- 
vide a broad  foundation  in  the  various  ap- 
proaches to  the  naturalistic  study  of  the  be- 
havior of  man  and  other  animals.  A concen- 
trator will  major  in  one  of  the  three  departments 
and  take  an  appropriate  group  of  courses  in  the 
other  two  departments.  These  courses  cannot 
be  completed  in  a short  time  and  interested 
students  are  urged  to  consult  with  one  of  the 
concentration  advisors.  Course  lists  and  re- 
quirements are  available  from  concentration 
advisors,  who  are  in  each  of  the  three  contribut- 
ing departments. 

Requirements: 

Students  entering  the  concentration  are  ad- 
vised to  take  introductory  courses  in  An- 
thropology, Biology,  and  Psychology.  In  order 
to  have  the  Concentration  recorded  on  their 
transcript,  students  should  declare  the  Concen- 
tration by  completing  the  appropriate  form 
available  from  a concentration  advisor  and  by 
filing  a card  with  the  Registrar. 

The  requirements  are  intended  not  only  to 
introduce  the  student  to  animal  behavior  but 
also  to  achieve  some  breadth  in  related  fields 
and  some  depth  with  advanced  courses.  For  all 
students  declaring  the  concentration  after 


January  1,  1976,  the  requirements  are  shown 
below;  other  students  should  see  an  advisor. 

1 . Satisfy  major  requirements  of  at  least  one 
of  the  three  departments.  Each  depart- 
ment offers  courses  that  can  contribute 
both  to  major  requirements  and  to  the 
concentration. 

2.  Take  at  least  five  courses  from  the  ap- 
proved list  in  the  two  departments  outside 
the  major  department.  Include  at  least 
one  course  from  each  department. 

3.  The  distribution  of  courses  taken  in  the 
three  departments  must  include  (a)  at 
least  one  from  a group  of  first  courses  in 
animal  behavior;  Anthropology  210; 
Biology  248,250;  Psychology  265;  (b)  at 
least  one  from  a group  of  courses  in  as- 
sociated fields  such  as:  Biology  216,  (c) 
at  least  two  from  a group  of  advanced 
courses  in  animal  behavior:  Anthropol- 
ogy 214,  355,  360;  Biology  650; 
Psychology  465. 

4.  A practical  laboratory  and/or  field 
courses  (Biology  249;  Psychology  266) 
is  strongly  recommended. 

Creative  Writing  Program 

The  English  major  in  Creative  Writing  must 
fulfill  the  general  English  department  require- 
ments for  the  English  major  with  the  following 
exceptions; 

Freshman  year:  The  student  may  elect  to 
take  one  semester  of  En  210,  Intro  to  Creative 
Writing  rather  than  En  102  upon  request  or 
recommendation  of  the  En  101  faculty 
member. 

Sophomore  year:  Other  than  English  de- 
partment requirements,  the  student  may  enroll 
in  two  semesters  of  Creative  Writing. 

Junior  year:  The  student  may  enroll  in  two 
semesters  of  Creative  Writing,  while  seeing  to 
it  that  he  meets  the  minimal  requirements  of  the 
English  department. 

Senior  year:  The  student  may  enroll  in  any 
two  Creative  Writing  courses  in  addition  to  the 
required  English  department  courses.  Note: 
that  one  semester  of  the  two-semester  Creative 
Writing  Workshop  is  required,  and  must  be 
taken  this  year  if  it  had  not  been  elected  previ- 
ously. 

Regulations  for  the  English  Major  in  Crea- 
tive Writing: 

1.  Four  semesters  of  Creative  Writing  are 
required,  one  of  which  must  be  Creative 
Writing  Workshop. 


2.  In  addition.  Creative  Writing  majors 
must  be  approved  by  the  Creative  Writ- 
ing Committee. 

3.  Students  wishing  to  take  more  than  one 
Creative  Writing  course  per  term  must 
receive  permission  of  the  Creative  Writ- 
ing Committee. 

4.  Courses  designated  as  Creative  Writing 
courses  may  be  added  to  the  Curriculum 
later  and  will  count  towards  the  Creative 
Writing  major. 

5.  English  majors  who  are  not  Creative 
Writing  majors  will  be  allowed  to  take 
Creative  Writing  courses,  but  may  not' 
repeat  them  for  credit  toward  the  English 
major. 

6.  Questions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Di- 
rector or  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Course  offerings  and  descriptions  for  the 
Creative  Writing  Major: 

En  210  Beginning  Creative  Writing 
An  introduction  to  the  writing  of  fiction,  poet- 
ry, and  drama  for  students  who  are  sincerely 
interested  in  but  not  necessarily  experienced  in 
creative  writing. 

Offered  each  semester.  May  not  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

En  300  Creative  Writing 
En  301  The  course  will  emphasize  fiction 
and/or  poetry  and  will  be  taught  through  work- 
shops or  tutorials. 

Offered  each  semester.  May  not  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

En  303  Creative  Writing  Workshop 
Two  advanced  courses  for  students  who  have 
either  completed  one  or  more  courses  of  En 
303-1  or  who  have  experience  in  writing. 
Either  303  or  304  are  required  of  all  Creating 
Writing  majors. 

Offered  each  semester.  May  not  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

ThrArt  251  Playwrighting 

ThrArt  252  Either  of  these  courses  may  be 

counted  as  3 credits  towards  the  degree 

The  East  Asian  Studies  Concentration 

The  civilizations  of  China,  Japan,  Vietnam 
and  Korea  are  worthy  of  study  because  they  are 
at  the  same  time  an  important  part  of  the  social 
and  intellectual  experience  of  the  human  race 
and  particularly  relevant  to  today’s  American 
students  and  citizens.  Their  saliency  in  world 
affairs  grows  daily  more  important,  and  it  is 
appropriate  for  UMass/Boston  to  offer  some 
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specialized  instruction  in  this  field. 

It  is  not  intended  that  students  who  choose  to 
add  a concentration  in  East  Asian  studies  to 
work  in  their  major  discipline  necessarily  be 
preparing  themselves  for  post-graduate  work  or 
study  in  the  area.  Courses  offered  in  the  con- 
centration aim  also  at  general  intellectual  ad- 
vancement and  satisfaction  of  personal  educa- 
tional goals. 

Courses  are  at  present  offered  chiefly  in  the 
areas  of  language  and  literature  (Chinese  and 
Japanese),  history,  politics  and  sociology,  with 
courses  in  other  disciplines  occasionally  avail- 
able. An  interdisciplinary  “core  course”  called 
“Great  Issues  in  East  Asian  Studies:  A Popular 
Perspective”  should  be  taken  by  all  concen- 
trators. 

Admission  and  Requirements 

Those  interested  in  East  Asian  Studies 
should  plan  to  take  Asian  Studies  1 10,  “Great 
Issues  in  East  Asian  Studies”  and  begin  lan- 
guage study  as  soon  as  possible.  Consult  with 
the  Acting  Director  concerning  their  qualifica- 
tions and  to  develop  an  individual  program  of 
study. 

Normally,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors 
will  be  admitted  to  the  program.  Concentrators 
are  required  to  have  knowledge  of  the  Manda- 
rin, Cantonese,  Japanese,  Korean,  or  Viet- 
namese languages  or  to  make  a firm  commit- 
ment to  acquire  that  knowledge;  language  study 
is  an  extremely  important  part  of  the  program. 
Two  years  of  language  study  at  UMB  is  re- 
quired, but  individual  partial  waivers  may  be 
granted  on  the  following  basis  by  the  Acting 
Director. 

1)  Adequate  existing  skill  level,  judged  on 
an  individual  basis  by  interviewing 
and/or  testing. 

2)  For  certain  transfer  students  who  don’t 
have  enough  time  to  complete  the  two- 
year  requirement. 

In  addition  to  Asian  Studies  1 10  and  four 
language  courses,  concentrators  should  take 
two  other  courses  relevant  to  East  Asia.  Con- 
centrators may  be  majors  in  any  department, 
but  existing  courses  would  probably  be  most 
relevant  to  students  of  literature,  history,  and 
the  social  sciences. 


1 . Courses  offered  in  connection  with  the  concentration; 


Asian  Studies  1 10 
Chinese  101 
Chinese  102 
Chinese  201 
Chinese  202 
Chinese  251 
Chinese  253 
Chinese  478 
Economics  272* 
History  115 
History  1 16 
History  123* 
History  124* 
History  242* 
History  248 
History  250 
History  367 
History  368 
History  480C 
Japanese  101 
Japanese  102 
Japanese  201 
Japanese  202 
Japanese  250 
Philosophy  297 
Politics  200* 
Politics  355* 
Politics  387* 
Politics  388 
Religion  232 
Sociology  220 
Sociology  221* 
Sociology  48  IB 


Great  Issues  in  E.  Asian  Studies 

Introductory  Chinese  I 

Introductory  Chinese  II 

Intermediate  Chinese  I 

Intermediate  Chinese  II 

Modern  Literature  in  Translation 

Chinese  Novel  in  Translation 

Independent  Study 

Comparative  Economics  Systems 

East  Asian  Civilization  I 

East  Asian  Civilization  II 

Revolutions  in  the  Modern  World 

Revolutions  in  the  Modern  World  II 

Modernization  of  Mid-East  and  Japan 

Modern  Japan 

Modern  Vietnam 

Chinese  History  I 

Chinese  History  II 

Oral  History  of  Vietnam 

Introductory  Japanese  I 

Introductory  Japanese  II 

Intermediate  Japanese  I 

Intermediate  Japanese  II 

Literature  in  Translation 

Oriental  Philosophy 

Comparative  Politics 

Comparative  Rural  Politics 

East  Asian  Revolution/Chinese  Government 

Southeast  Asian  Revolutions 

Religions  of  the  Far  East 

Survey  of  Asian  Studies 

Asian  Minorities  in  America 

Law  and  Politics  in  China 

*Not  area-oriented  but  with  Asian  relevance 
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Irish  Studies  Concentration 


The  Irish  Studies  Program  is  an  interdiscipli- 
nary program  aimed  at  introducing  students  to 
various  aspects  of  Irish  culture  from  the  early 
Celtic  period  to  the  present.  It  includes  studies 
in  history  and  literature,  and  eventually  hopes 
to  include  studies  in  Gaelic  art,  drama,  music 
and  religion. 

The  purpose  of  the  Irish  Studies  Concentra- 
tion is  to  open  the  door  to  another  culture.  It 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  Irish  contribu- 
tion to  Western  Civilization  and  to  the  present 
day  culture,  especially  in  literature,  where  Irish 
writers  such  as  Joyce  and  Yeats  are  recognized 
as  modern  masters.  The  tradition  they  estab- 
lished continues  with  vitality  and  importance  iu 
many  contemporary  figures  such  as  Frank 
O’Connor,  Mary  Lavin,  Patrick  Kavanagh, 
Thomas  Kinsella,  Robert  Murphy  and  many 
others.  The  work  of  all  these  writers  represents 
but  a part,  though  an  important  one,  of  a rich 
and  ancient  culture. 

It  is  our  hope  eventually  for  an  interchange  of 
creative  scholars  and  writers  between  Ireland 
and  UMass-Boston.  Such  an  interchange  is 
now  taking  place  with  students.  We  hope  to 
increase  that  interchange.  Twenty-four  credits 
are  required  for  the  Irish  Studies  Concentra- 
tion. 

Courses  offered  have  included: 


English  350 

English  405 
English  488 
History  231 
Theater  Arts 


Early  Celtic  Literature  in  Trans- 
lation 

Irish  Literature 
Seminar:  Yeats 
Irish  History 

482A  20th  Century  European 
Drama 


Latin  American/Spanish  American  Studies 
Concentration 


The  Latin  American/Spanish  American 
Studies  Concentration  is  an  interdisciplinary 
program  for  students  interested  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can and/or  Hispanics  in  the  continental  United 
States.  It  includes  courses  in  Anthropology, 
Art,  Economics,  History,  Literature,  Political 
Science,  Sociology,  and  Spanish/Portuguese. 
The  Concentration  complements  the  major.  In 
many  cases,  Latin  American  Studies  count  to- 
wards the  major  and  also  fulfill  core  require- 
ments. Completion  of  the  Concentration  ap- 
pears on  the  student’s  transcript. 


Purpose 


The  purpose  of  the  Latin  American  Studies 
Concentration  is  to  give  both  non-Hispanic  and 
Hispanic  students  a deep  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  Latin  American  culture  and 


heritage.  It  also  prepares  students  interested  in 
pursuing  graduate  study  and  gives  students  bi- 
cultural  training  for  careers  in  a rapidly  grow- 
ing job  market,  consisting  of  many  private  and 
public  agencies,  health  programs,  and  school 
systems  which  have  openings  for  people  with  a 
Latin  American  Studies  background. 

Admission  and  Requirements 

Before  beginning  the  Concentration,  stu- 
dents should  have  sophomore  standing  and 
completed  an  introductory  course  in  An- 
thropology, Economics,  History,  Political  Sci- 
ence, Sociology  or  Spanish/Portuguese.  Latin 
American  Studies  Concentration  students  must 
know  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  or  have  a firm 
commitment  to  learn  either  language.  Those 
students  interested  mainly  in  Latin  American 
Studies  must  take  History  282  or  283.  Students 
interested  in  Caribbean  or  Hispanic  people  in 
the  continental  United  States  should  take  His- 
tory 282  and  Anthropology  276,  and/or  Latin 
American  301,  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the 
Caribbean.  Students  must  also  take  three  addi- 
tional courses  chosen  with  the  consent  of  the 
student’s  major  advisor  and  the  Concentration 
Director.  One  of  these  three  courses  consists  of 
the  Colloquium  taken  during  the  student’s 
senior  year,  given  by  all  members  of  the  Con- 
centration’s faculty.  By  focusing  on  a broad 
topic  covering  all  disciplines,  the  Senior  Col- 
loquium integrates  the  student’s  knowledge  of 
Latin  America.  The  Concentration  comple- 
ments its  academic  offerings  with  a variety  of 
related  films  and  speakers. 


The  following  courses  also  fulfill  Latin 
American  Studies  Concentration  requirements: 


Anthropology  207 
Anthropology  276 
Economics  236 
Economics  239 
History  282 
History  283 
History  482 
Interdisciplinary  375 
Latin  America  301 
Latin  American  478 
Latin  American  480 
Political  Science  371 
Sociology  47 1 
Sociology  480A 
Spanish  262 
Spanish  364 
Spanish  412 
Spanish  456 
Spanish  463 
Spanish  480 


Peasants 

Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  Caribbean 

Economic  Development 

Latin  American  Economy 

Colonial  Latin  America 

Latin  America,  Independence  to  the  Present 

Comparative  Slavery:  Brazil,  Cuba  & USA 

Brazilian  Civilization 

Spanish  speaking  Peoples  in  Urban  America 

Independent  Study 

Senior  Colloquium 

Latin  American  Government 

Modernization 

Imperialism 

Hispanic  Masterpieces  in  Translation 
Spanish-American  Essay 

19th  Century  Spanish  American  Literature  (in  Spanish) 
Spanish  American  Poetry  (in  Spanish) 

Modern  Spanish-American  Fiction 
Puerto  Rican  Poetry  and  Prose 
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The  Concentration  also  gives  mini-courses 
on  a number  of  topics,  such  as  The  Mayan 
World,  Multinational  Corporations,  Social  As- 
pects of  Caribbean  Literature,  Comparative 
Caribbean  Economies,  and  Venezuelan,  Peru- 
vian and  Chilean  Political  Change. 

Mini-Course,  Fall  1978:  Women  in  Latin 
America;  Spring  1979:  Writers  and  Intellectu- 
als in  the  Cuban  Revolution. 

Concentration  in  Law  And  Justice 

The  Law  and  Justice  Concentration  is  an 
interdisciplinary  program  with  a general  liberal 
arts  focus  about  the  law  and  how  it  affects 
people  as  they  live  in  the  real  world.  Like  other 
concentrations  in  the  College,  Law  and  Justice 
is  a supplement  to  a student’s  major. 

Requirements  for  the  concentration: 

Concentrators  will  be  required  to  complete  at 
least  23  credits  in  the  program,  including: 

One  of  the  2 introductory  courses  in  Law  and 
Justice  (The  8-credit  Freshman  “Foundation” 
Course  or  the  4-credit  Introduction  to  Law  and 
Justice;  if  a student  opts  for  the  Foundation 
Course,  only  4 of  the  8 credits  count  towards 
the  Concentration). 

At  least  9 credits  in  the  core  upper-level 
offerings,  including  3 credits  in  each  of  the 
three  core  areas:  Sources,  Limits  and  Functions 
of  Law;  Legal  Institutions  and  Procedures;  and 
Forms  of  Social  Justice  and  Social  Ethics. 

LAWJUS  108,  Program  Planning  in  Law 
and  Justice.  This  is  a 3-credit  mini-course  in 
program  development. 

At  least  3 credits  in  the  Senior  Year  Direeted 
Study  Seminar. 

The  remaining  credits,  up  to  the  23,  may  be 
departmental  courses  with  a Law  and  Justice 
theme  or  focus.  Concentrators  will  be  urged  to 
distribute  such  departmental  courses  more  or 
less  equally  among  humanities  departments 
and  social  science  departments.  Courses  used 
to  satisfy  a major  requirement  may,  if  appro- 
priate, also  be  used  for  the  Concentration  in 
Law  and  Justiee. 

“A  maximum  of  7 credits,  including  the 
1-credit  mini-course  in  Program  Planning,  may 
be  earned  through  the  Law  and  Justice  Mini- 
Courses  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  Concen- 
tration requirements.  A maximum  of  6 credits 
may  be  earned  in  field  work  courses,  provided 
that  the  field  work  is  sponsored  by  the  Law  and 
Justice  Program  or,  if  the  field  work  is  de- 
partmentally  based,  that  the  field  work  is  in  a 
Law  and  Justice  context  in  order  for  it  to  count 
toward  satisfying  Concentration  requirements. 
All  questions  regarding  earned  credits  toward 


the  Concentration  through  mini-courses  or  field 
work  courses  should  be  directed  to  the  Law  and 
Justice  Advisory  Committee,  which  can  be 
contacted  through  the  Law  and  Justice  Office. 

Already  Existing  Mini-Courses: 

Higher  Law  and  the  American 
Constitution 
The  Spanish  Inquisition 
Rights 

The  Insanity  Plea 
Employment  Discrimination 
Legal  Analysis 
Juries 

Law  and  Psychology 
Behavior  Modification 
Cuban  Law  and  Politics 

Departmentally  Based  Electives  ( Partial 
Selection): 

Philosophy  of  Law 
Psychology,  Psychiatry  and  the  Law 
Sociology  of  Law 
Law  and  International  Relations 
Medieval  Law 
American  Detective  Novel 
Income  Distribution  and  Law 

Interdisciplinary  Courses  in  Law 
and  Justice: 

LAWJUS  101  Foundation  Courses  in  Law  and  Justice 
104  Introduction  to  Law  and  Justice 
210  Prisons  and  Punishment 
220  Social  Justice 
230  Law  and  Social  Change 
240  Court  and  Society 
250  Ownership  and  the  Law 
260  Authority,  Liberty  and  Law 
470  Special  Topics 
478  Independent  Study 

500  Senior  Year  Directed  Study  Seminar 

501  Intern  in  Foundation  Course 


Love  and  Marriage 
The  Legal  Profession 
The  Marriage  Game 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
Justice  and  Utopia 
Plato  and  Justice 
Issues  in  Justice 
Crime  Prevention 
Correction  and  Alternatives 
Court  and  Community 
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Concentration  in  Linguistics 

Linguistics,  the  study  of  the  structure  of  lan- 
guage and  its  functions  in  phenomena  ranging 
from  works  of  literature  to  the  activity  of  the 
brain  itself,  comprises  a natural  and  unique 
perspective  for  interdisciplinary  research,  an 
interface  between  the  humanities,  the  social 
sciences  and  even  the  natural  sciences. 

Students  may  pursue  a 21 -hour  concentra- 
tion which  will  yield  a grounding  in  linguistics 
coordinated  with  their  pursuit  of  major  fields  of 
study  (or  programs  of  independent  study). 
Given  the  diversity  of  topics  approachable 
through  linguistic  analysis,  the  concentration 
should  be  of  equal  appeal  to  students  of  an- 
thropology, computer  science,  history,  litera- 
ture, mathematics,  physiology,  politics,  de- 
velopment and  clinical  psychology,  sociology, 
area  and  ethnic  studies  and  a variety  of  other 
fields. 

The  concentration  will  provide  specific 
techniques  of  analysis  of  special  value  to  stu- 
dents working  in  fields  which  serve  persons  of 
different  languages  or  dialects,  fields  such  as 
public  health,  education,  law,  social  work  and 
management.  It  will  also  prepare  students  for 
graduate  study  in  linguistics  and  in  such  related 
disciplines  as  anthropology,  computer  science, 
foreign  languages,  literary  study,  medicine, 
psychology,  and  speech  pathology. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Concentration  in  Lin- 
quistics  is  as  follows: 

Prerequisite:  Students  may  enter  the  Con- 
centration upon  consultation  with  a member  of 
its  faculty  no  earlier  than  the  start  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  There  are  no  specific  course  pre- 
requisites. Students  should  check  with  the  Di- 
rector, or  CAS  Dean’s  Office  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

Foundation  Courses  (nine  credit  hours): 
The  core  of  the  Concentration  consists  of  a 
sequence  of  three  courses  which  comprise  an 
intermediate- level  introduction  to  linguistics 
and  its  primary  modes  of  analysis: 

(Introduction  to  Linguistics)  Humanities  201 
or  Humanities  203 

(Language  Across  Time)  or  Anthropology  285 
(Language  and  Culture)  or  Anthropology  28 1 
(Structure  of  Human  Language). 

Phonology:  (The  Sounds  of  Lan- 

guage) “Field  Methods  in  Linguistics”,  a new 
offering  in  Anthropology. 

Grammar:  Humanities  310  (Transforma- 
tional Syntax). 

Language  Study:  A requirement  for  gradua- 
tion in  the  Concentration  is  intermediate  stand- 


ing in  a non-native  language.  Concentrators 
will  be  encouraged  by  the  linguistics  faculty  to 
begin  the  study  of  non-Indo-European  lan- 
guage to  fulfill  or  supplement  this  language 
requirement. 

Topics  in  Linguistics  (three  credit  hours): 
Students  who  have  completed  the  three  founda- 
tion courses  will  attend  this  seminar,  in  which 
specialized  pursuits  in  linguistics  will  be 
explored  with  the  linguistic  faculty. 

Three-Course  Sequence  (nine  credit  hours): 
Students  will  complete  the  Concentration  by 
taking  three  courses  in  specific  areas  of  linguis- 
tics; they  may  begin  the  sequence  during  or 
after  attending  the  seminar. 

Specific  Areas: 

Phonology 

Grammar 

Historical  Linguistics 
Natural  and  Artificial 
Language  and  Logic 
Ethnography 
Sociolinguistics 
Stylistics 

Acoustic  Phonetics 
Modern  Comparative 
Linguistics 

Computing:  To  gain  exposure  to  the  prag- 
matics of  artificial  languages  and  to  aid  them  in 
their  own  research,  students  in  the  Concentra- 
tion will  be  encouraged  to  study  computer 
programming,  chiefly  through  Mathematics 
137  (Introduction  to  Programming). 

Special  Dual  Major  in  Psychology  and 
Philosophy 

Students  with  a combined  interest  in 
Psychology  and  Philosophy  may  elect  a di- 
rected major  in  Psychology  and  Philosophy. 
This  major  enables  a student  to  set  up  an  integ- 
rated program  of  study  in  the  two  fields  accord- 
ing to  the  following  guidelines: 

A minimum  of  13  courses,  6 from  each  de- 
partment, plus  a course  in  directed  study  to  be 
taken  during  the  final  year,  are  required.  In- 
cluded in  these  are  the  following  “core  re- 
quirements”: 

Philosophy: 

100  Introduction  to  Philosophy 
104  Introduction  to  Logic 


Psychology: 

101  Introduction  to  Psychology 

102  Introduction  to  Psychology 
Research  and  either 

280  History  of  Psychology  or 
480  Systems  of  Psychology 

In  each  case  of  such  a major,  the  student  is 
required  to  plan  out  his  program  with  a team  of 
two  advisors,  one  from  each  department.  This 
need  not  be  done  prior  to  taking  any  courses  in 
each  department,  but  should  come  close  to  the 
beginning  of  the  student’s  stay  at  UMB.  It 
should  be  understood  that  some  courses  a stu- 
dent may  have  taken  in  each  department  prior  to 
setting  up  such  a major,  may  not  be  included  in 
courses  that  count  towards  this  major,  if  both 
advisors  feel  that  the  courses  cannot  be  inte- 
grated into  the  student’s  course  of  study. 

Study  of  Religion  Concentration 

The  program  in  the  Study  of  Religion  offers  a 
set  of  courses  which  concentrate  on  the  relig- 
ious dimension  of  human  experience.  At  the 
nucleus  of  the  Program  is  a group  of  courses 
directly  in  the  study  of  religion  which  focus  on 
the  fundamental  problems  and  themes  of  religi- 
ous experience.  This  is  supplemented  by  a vari- 
ety of  departmental  course  offerings  which 
examine  religious  aspects  of  literature,  art,  his- 
tory, or  institutions,  as  treated  by  the  social 
sciences  and  the  humanities.  This  Program 
seeks  to  explore  critically  the  culture  heritage 
of  religious  experience  in  a fashion  which  ena- 
bles students  to  expand  their  views  of  human 
culture  and  to  find  the  place  of  their  own  history 
and  experience  within  the  framework  of  a lib- 
eral and  humanistic  education. 

The  Concentration  in  the  Study  of  Religion  is 
designed  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
study  of  religion  in  a more  systematic  way. 
These  students  will  be  assisted  and  advised  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Study  of  Religion  which 
supervises  the  Program.  A student’s  program 
of  study  in  the  Concentration  must  be  coherent, 
balanced,  and  varied.  It  must  provide  for  a 
clearly-defined  focus  and  knowledge  of  a wide 
range  of  religious  phenomena.  Successful 
completion  of  the  Concentration  is  formally 
acknowledged  on  student’s  official  records. 
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Courses  in  the  Study  of  Religion; 


Study  of  Religion  101  ■ 
Study  of  Religion  1 22  - 
Study  of  Religion  133  - 
Study  of  Religion  231  - 
Study  of  Religion  232  - 
Study  of  Religion  24 1 ■ 
Study  of  Religion  242  - 
Study  of  Religion  250 
Study  of  Religion  252  - 
Study  of  Religion  255  - 
Study  of  Religion  264 
Study  of  Religion  273 
Study  of  Religion  276  - 
Study  of  Religion  478  ■ 


• Introduction  to  Religion;  Symbol,  Myth,  and  Ritual 

• Introduction  to  Religion;  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience 
From  Fertility  Cult  to  Philosophy 

Religions  of  India 
Religions  of  the  Far  East 

Old  Testament,  the  Religion  of  Israel  and  the  Ancient  Near  East 
New  Testament,  Judaism  and  Hellenistic  Religion 

- Varieties  of  Mysticism 
Sacred  Histories  and  Myth 

- Religions  of  the  Oppressed 
Contemporary  Religious  Thought 

- Problems  in  Religion  and  Ethics 
■ Religion  and  Technology 

- Independent  Study 


Courses  closely  related  to  the  Study  of  Religion; 
Approaches  to  Religion  through  particular  disciplines; 


Anthropology  267  — Anthropology  of  Religion 
Philosophy  225  — Philosophy  of  Religion 
Sociology  333  — Sociology  of  Religion 

Religion  and  Literature; 

Classics  284  — Greek  and  Roman  Religion  and  Myth 

English  366  — Milton 

English  409  — Jewish  American  Literature 

German  244  — Germanic  Mythology 

German  270  — Holocaust  Literature 

Humanities  260  — Visionary  and  Prophetic  Modes  in  Literature 
Humanities  343  — Mythology  and  Literature 
Humanities  345  — Fantasy  and  Utopia 
Italian  279  — Dante’s  Divine  Comedy 


Teacher  Certirication  Program 

Students  seeking  careers  in  education  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Teacher 
Certification  Program.  The  staff  provides  in- 
formation and  counseling  to  all  students  prepar- 
ing for  teaching  careers.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
gram enables  highly  qualified  students  to 
satisfy  Massachusetts  requirements  for  Teacher 
Certification.  Since  UMass-Boston  offers  no 
major  in  Education,  a teaching  candidate  pur- 
sues the  University’s  normal  degree  and  major 
sequences.  At  the  same  time,  by  judicious 
choice  of  electives  from  among  those  offered 
by  several  departments,  one  may  acquire  cred- 
its in  courses  approved  for  certification.  The 
program  culminates  in  the  senior  year  when, 
under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  of  the  major 
department,  the  student  enters  student  teaching 
and  participates  concurrently  in  a Curriculum 
and  Methods  Seminar. 
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Specific  information  concerning  certifica- 
tion requirements  and  approved  courses  is 
available  in  the  Teacher  Certification  Program 
Office. 

Elementary  Education  (Prerequisite:  Admis- 
sion to  TCP) 

Grades  K-6 

TCH  CER  589;  Issues  in  Elementary  School 
Curriculum 

TCH  CER  590:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Stu- 
dent Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 

Special  Subject  Teacher  (Prerequisite:  Admis- 
sion to  TCP) 

Grades  K-12 

Music  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student 
Teaching  of  Music  in  the  Schools 
Theatre  Arts:  586:  Curriculum,  Methods, 
Student  Teaching  of  Theatre  Arts  in  the 
Schools 

Secondary  School  Teacher  (Prerequisite: 
Admission  to  TCP) 

Grades  7-12 

Biology  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student 
Teaching  of  Biology  in  Secondary  Schools 
Chemistry  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Stu- 
dent Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  Secondary 
Schools 

Classics  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student 
Teaching  of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 
English  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student 
Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 
French  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student 
Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 
Italian  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student 
Teaching  of  Italian  in  Secondary  Schools 
Mathematics  586:  Curriculum,  Methods, 
Student  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secon- 
dary Schools 

Physical  Science  586:  Curriculum,  Methods, 
Student  Teaching  of  Physical  Science  in 
Secondary  Schools 

Social  Science  586:  Curriculum,  Methods, 
Student  Teaching  of  Social  Science  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools 

Spanish  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student 
Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 

Students  in  departments  not  listed  should 
consult  with  their  departments  to  determine 
whether  such  courses  are  offered.  Not  every 
course  is  offered  every  semester  of  every  year. 

Library  Courses 

(Prerequisites:  Junior  Standing  or  Permis- 
sion of  Instructor) 

In  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Public 


Schools  Library  Program,  the  University  offers 
two  courses  through  the  Teacher  Certification 
Program  that  may  be  of  general  and  specific 
interest  to  prospective  teachers.  Admission  to 
TCP  is  not  a prerequisite. 

TCH  CER  211;  The  Library  and  the  City 
Child 

TCH  CER  212:  Books  and  the  City  Child 

The  Program  in  Translation 

The  Program  in  Translation  will  give  stu- 
dents two  different  routes  to  gain  a foundation 
in  the  skill  of  foreign  language  translation: 

The  Concentration  in  Translation;  Students 
can  follow  a 20-hour  concentration  sequence  in 
the  translation  of  a foreign  language  while  pur- 
suing a traditional  major  such  as  political  sci- 
ence, physics  or  a standard  foreign  language 
major.  Their  degree  will  show  that  not  only  do 
they  have  expertise  in  their  major  field  but  also 
can  function  as  translators  of  information  into 
and  out  of  a second  language.  Students  receive 
a Certificate  in  Translation. 

Translation  Option  for  Foreign  Language 
Majors:  One  cation  for  students  wishing  to 
major  in  a foreign  language  is  to  pursue  a self- 
contained  50-hour  sequence  of  courses  focused 
on  translation,  an  alternative  to  the  standard 
foreign  language  curriculum.  Students  receive 
an  Advanced  Certificate  in  Translation. 

The  Translation  Program  is  currently  being 
developed  in  French  and  German;  plans  call  for 
the  gradual  addition  of  other  languages.  Stu- 
dents should  consult  foreign  language  depart- 
ments’ offerings  in  this  catalogue  for  informa- 
tion about  the  specific  courses  presently  avail- 
able. Students  are  also  encouraged  to  contact 
the  Director  of  the  Program. 

The  purpose  of  this  Program  is  to  give  stu- 
dents an  ancillary  skill  to  their  basic  education 
as  a career  option.  In  the  greater  Boston  area 
alone  there  is  need  for  translators’  skills  in 
fields  ranging  from  public  service  to  business 
and  diplomacy.  In  the  medical  fields,  for 
example,  translators  are  needed  to  serve  the 
multi-lingual  clientele  of  the  city’s  hospitals 
and  clinics;  public  institutions  are  presently  not 
equipped  to  serve  non-English  speakers. 

Prerequisite:  Both  the  Concentration  and 
Translation  Option  for  foreign  language  majors 
have  the  same  conditions  for  entrance: 

Passage  of  an  examination  which  tests  the 
student’s  ability  to  read  and  write  English  or  the 
student’s  native  language. 

Completion  of  a two  term  sequence  of 
courses  in  the  student’s  second  language,  “in- 
termediate language  for  reading’’  (offered  by 


the  foreign  language  departments). 

Passage  of  a proficiency  examination  in  the 
student’s  second  language.  Continuance  in  the 
program  after  the  sophomore  year  is  contingent 
upon  this  examination.  The  examination  is  set 
at  the  intermediate  level  of  competence  within 
the  college  level  intensive  language  study  pro- 
gram. The  attainment  of  proficiency  in  the  sec- 
ond or  “target”  language  is  the  student’s  re- 
sponsibility, and  a working  proficiency  is  re- 
quired at  the  start  of  the  junior  year.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  attain  the  proficiency  level 
by  studying  in  a total  immersion  language  pro- 
gram, either  at  the  University,  where  available 
or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

Requirements:  The  Concentration  and  the 
foreign  language  Translation  Option  have  five 
requirements  in  common; 

1.  A two  term  sequence  of  courses  in  the 
student’s  second  language  on  “transla- 
tion and  style”,  in  the  context  of  an  ad- 
vanced collegiate  level  of  language 
study,  an  intensive  study  of  grammar  of 
stylistics  and  composition,  focused  on 
problems  of  idiomatic  translation  in  Eng- 
lish and  the  second  language.  (Offered 
by  the  foreign  language  departments). 

2.  A two  term  sequence  of  courses  in  the 
second  language  “advanced  translation” 
which  will  develop  further  an  in  depth 
skill  of  written  translation.  (Offered  by 
the  foreign  language  departments) . 

3.  One  higher  level  course  in  English 
grammar  and  its  application  to  writing. 

4.  One  course  in  the  culture  and  civilization 
of  the  student’s  second  language  (Offered 
by  the  foreign  language  departments). 

5.  A comprehensive  final  examination  in 
translation.  The  Translation  Option  for 
foreign  language  majors  has  three  addi- 
tional requirements: 

6.  A course  in  lexicology,  the  origin  and 
meanings  of  words. 

7.  Three  courses  complementing  the  basic 
curriculum.  This  requirement  may  be  met 
in  various  ways,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Advisor.  For  example,  courses  can 
include; 

— the  history  of  the  student’s  second  lan- 
guage 

— the  sound  system  of  the  student’s  second 
language 

— the  dialects  of  the  student’s  second  lan- 
guage 

— International  Economics 

— International  Law  and  Organization 

— two  terms  of  a third  language 
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8.  A coherent  six  course  sequence  in  the 
student’s  second  language  or  related 
fields  to  complement  their  basic  transla- 
tion skills,  selected  with  the  approval  of 
the  director  of  the  program  and  its  advis- 
ory board. 

Internship:  An  optional  summer  or  full-year 
internship  may  be  available  to  students  who 
wish  job  experience  in  translation. 

Urban  Studies  Concentration 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  an 
interdisciplinary  program  in  Urban  Studies 
administered  by  the  following  departments: 
Anthropology,  Art,  Economics,  History,  Polit- 
ical Science,  Psychology  and  Sociology. 

To  graduate  with  an  Urban  Studies  Concent- 
ration, the  student,  in  conjunction  with  the  re- 
quirements of  a departmental  major,  takes  at 
least  seven  courses  from  the  list  below  (no  more 
than  three  from  any  single  department) . These 
courses,  mainly  or  wholly  addressed  to  urban 
issues,  allow  students  to  explore  the  historical 
and  contemporary  problems  of  the  city  and 
city-dwellers  as  perceived  by  the  various  dis- 
ciplines. The  cooperating  departments  will 
offer  an  interdisciplinary  seminar  each  spring 
beginning  in  1978.  Students  will  be  required  to 
take  one  seminar.  Since  not  all  courses  are 
offered  each  year,  students  should  check  with 
departments  involved.  For  further  information, 
contact  the  coordinator. 

Anthropology 

Anth  209  Urban  Anthropology 

Anth  258  Anthropology  and  Social  Issues 

Art 

Art  480  Seminar  in  19th  and  20th  Century 
Urbanism 

Economics 

Ec  155  Statistics 
Ec  213  Urban  Economics 
Ec  214  Research  in  Urban  Problems 
Ec  243  Political  Economy  of  the  Black  Ghetto 
Ec  3 18  Economics  of  State  and  Local 
Government 

History 

Hi  276  United  States  in  the  20th  Century  1 
Hi  277  United  States  in  the  20th  Century  11 
Hi  323  History  of  Boston 


Hi  325  American  Social  History, 
1865-Present 

Hi  398  Topics  in  Boston  History 
Hi  481  Boston’s  Immigrants 

Political  Science 

Po  241  Metropolitan  Politics 
Po  242  Problems  in  Urban  Politics 

Psychology 

Ps  23 1 Environmental  Psychology 
Ps  232  Community  Psychology 

Sociology 

So  221  Urban  Community 
So  222  Community  Organization 
So  252  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 
So  327  Stratification 

Women’s  Studies  Concentration 

Women’s  Studies  at  UMass-Boston  has 
grown  from  a small  offering  of  departmental 
courses  to  an  interdisciplinary  concentration 
with  more  than  30  courses,  including  its  own 
WOST  courses  taught  by  its  own  staff. 

The  strong  interest  in  Women’s  Studies  at 
UMB  is  based  on  the  commitment  of  women 
students,  faculty  and  staff  to  deepen  the 
analysis  of  the  situation  of  women  in  our  soci- 
ety. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  fill  out 
the  social  picture  of  humanity  and  to  question 
and  change  the  present  social  organization 
based  on  the  oppression  of  women.  To  this  end 
the  Women’s  Studies  Concentration  encour- 
ages the  development  of  new  departmental  and 
interdisciplinary  courses  and  attempts  to  incor- 
porate new  perspectives  into  existing  courses. 

Women’s  Studies  invites  participation  of 
students  in  planning  and  evaluation  of  cur- 
riculum and  in  planning  all  special  activities: 
speakers,  conferences,  films  and  other  cultural 
presentations. 

Courses  are  open  to  all  students.  A concen- 
tration, like  a minor,  is  in  addition  to  a major 
field,  and  will  be  recorded  on  the  student’s 
transcript.  Most  courses  meet  the  requirements 
not  only  of  the  concentration  but  also  major  and 
core  curriculum  requirements. 

Seven  courses  or  21  credits  are  needed  to 
complete  the  concentration . Concentrators  are 
required  to  take  the  introductory  course  (or  its 
equivalent)  and  ought  to  take  at  least  one  other 
interdisciplinary  Women’s  Studies  course 


(listed  as  WOST).  At  least  one  course  must  be 
taken  in  each  of  two  divisions:  the  Humanities 
and  the  Social  Sciences. 

About  one  half  of  the  courses  listed  below 
are  offered  each  semester.  Independent  study 
and  seminars  in  advanced  special  topics  are 
available  for  students  who  wish  to  do  a directed 
in-depth  study  or  research  project. 

Students  and  faculty,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  Women’s  Studies  Board  serve  as  advisors 
and  will  assist  concentrators  in  planning  a pro- 
gram in  Women’s  Studies  to  fit  their  areas  of 
interest  and  need.  Students  are  welcome  to 
come  by  the  Women’s  Studies  office  for  more 
information. 

Courses  in  Women’s  Studies 

WOST  100  Women  and  Society:  Introduction 
to  Women’s  Studies 

WOST  200  20th  Century  Women  Writers 
WOST  300  Feminist  Thought 
WOST  350  Women  and  Imperialism 
WOST  400  Research  Methods  in  Women’s 
Studies 

WOST  479  Independent  Study 
WOST  480  Special  Topics 

Departmental  Courses  in  the  Women’s  Studies 
Concentration 

ANTH  355  Sex  Roles  and  Relationships 
ECON292  Women’s  Work 
ECON  295  Sex-Segregated  Labor  Markets 
ENG  205  Women  and  Men  in  19th  Century 
Literature 

ENG  389  Black  Women  Writers 
ENG  440  Contemporary  Women  Poets 
ENG  482  Myth  of  the  Pioneer  Woman 
FREN  271  The  Feminine  Presence  in  French 
Literature  (in  translation) 

GER275  Women  and  Men  in  German  Litera- 
ture (in  translation) 

HIST  307  Women  in  European  History  from 
1700 

HIST  361  History  of  Working  Class  Women 

HIST  362  History  of  Feminism 

HIST  364  History  of  Feminist  Thought 

HIST  48 1 Women  in  Religious  Movements 

HUM  373  Women  and  the  Feminine  Myth 

HUM  382  Homosexuality  in  Literature 

HUM  383  Images  of  Women  in  Literature 

INTDIS  103  Law  and  Single  Parent 

LAWJUS  103Q  Women  in  Prison 

PHIL  287  Equality 

PHIL  289  Marxist  Philosophy 

PHIL  48 1 Philosophical  Issues  of  Feminism 

PSYCH  263  Psychology  and  Women 
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SOCIO  382  Social  Psychology  of  Sex  Roles 
SOCI0451  Field  Methods 
SOCIO  475  Socialization 
SOCIO  485  Single  Parent  Family 
THRART  240  Women  in  Theatre 

AMERICAN  aVILIZATION 

301A  Pioneer  Women  and  Men:  The  Myth 
and  the  Reality 

This  course  is  an  interdisciplinary  course  which 
through  images  of  pioneer  women  and  men 
(especially  the  Nebraska  fiction  of  Willa 
Cather),  art,  and  history  of  the  1880’s  in  the 
American  Midwest,  will  attempt  to  define  the 
myth  and  determine  its  relationship  to  reality 
and  to  similar  myths  about  male  heroes. 
Cather’s  purpose  in  creating  her  version  of  the 
myth  will  involve  studies  of  her  life  and  works 
in  the  1910- 1940 period.  Students  will  be  asked 
to  work  on  a project  in  any  one  of  three  disci- 
plines and  to  prepare  a version  of  the  project  for 
class  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  Senior  stanamg 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Ferguson 

301B  The  Concept  of  Culture  and  the  Study 
of  the  City 

An  introduction  to  the  concept  of  culture  as  a 
tool  of  interdisciplinary  studies.  The  meanings 
of  ‘culture,’  some  alternative  ways  of  defining 
and  using  it,  and  the  effects  of  those  uses  will  be 
explored  through  specific  texts  about  the  city  in 
general  and  Boston  in  particular.  The  course 
will  begin  with  readings  in  the  concept  of  cul- 
ture and  John  Wilson’s  thinking  with  concepts, 
and  will  continue  with  the  following  represent- 
ative works:  Lewis  Mumford’s  The  Culture  of 
Cities  (‘Social  Philosophy’),  Oscar  Handlin’s 
Boston’ s Immigrants  (Social  History),  or  Sam 
Bass  Warner’s  Streetcar  Suburbs  (Urban  His- 
tory), Henry  James’s  The  Bostonians  (Fiction) 
Herbert  Gans’s  The  Urban  Villagers  (Urban 
Sociology),  and  Martin  Green’s  The  Problem 
of  Boston  (‘Culture  Criticism’). 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  Senior  standing 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Katz 

301C  Charlestown:  The  Historical  Study  of 
an  Old  Neighborhood 

Charlestown  as  a ‘place,’  that  is,  as  a neighbor- 
hood within  the  city,  whose  residents  possess  a 
sense  of  identity  shaped  by  common  memories 
resonant  in  their  streets,  cemeteries,  buildings, 
and  monuments.  Central  to  the  course  will  be 
the  role  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  as  the 


single  most  enduring  stimulus  to  this  sense  of 
place.  Oren  McCleary’s  film  on  Charlestown 
will  be  viewed;  readings  in  Durrell’s  ‘Land- 
scape and  Character,  ’ Chandler’s  L/«/e  Sister, 
Firey’sLam/  Use  In  Central  Boston,  Handlin’s 
Boston’s  Immigrants,  Warner’s  Streetcar  Sub- 
urbs, Washington’s  H/ifory  of  The  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  Association,  Zukowski’s  ‘Monu- 
mental American  Obelisks,’  Zones  of 
Emergence,  and  The  rehabilitation  Planning 
Game. 

Prerequisite:  Junior,  Senior  or  Graduate  stand- 
ing and  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Brown 

301D  The  New  South:  A Study  in  American 
Regionalism 

The  development  and  transformation  of  the 
South,  perhaps  this  country’s  most  distinctive 
region,  whose  recent  history  has  been  marked 
by  conflict  with,  and  accommodation  to,  the 
American  mainstream.  The  colloquium  will  in- 
clude a review  of  Southern  history,  history 
since  reconstruction,  an  examination  of  the  key 
changes  in  class  alignments  and  black-white 
relationships,  and  consideration  of  the  ‘South- 
ern novel.’  The  course  will  aim  at  a better 
assessment  of  the  new  political  and  economic 
realities  which  are  making  possible  new  ‘Arti- 
cles of  Conciliation’  in  the  deployment  of  na- 
tional power.  Readings  from  such  works  as 
(3ash,  The  Mind  of  the  South,  Dubois,  The 
Souls  of  Black  Folk,  Reed,  T/ie  Sociology  of  the 
South,  SdAe,  Power  Shift,  Key , Southern  Poli- 
tics, Silver,  Mississippi,  Fraryklin,  From  Slav- 
ery to  Freedom,  Woodward,  The  Burden  of 
Southern  History,  Murray,  The  Omni  Ameri- 
cans, Goodwyn,  Democratic  Promise,  Bon- 
temps  and  Conroy,  Anyplace  But  Here. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  or  Senior  standing 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Robbins 

301E  Aliens  and  Anglo-Saxons:  The 
Immigrant  in  American  Society, 
1880-1924 

Through  letters,  plays,  short  stories,  novels, 
movies,  and  social  and  historical  studies,  this 
course  will  explore  the  issues  raised  by  native 
Americans  and  immigrants  who  were  involved 
in  defining  the  often  agonizing  process  of  be- 
coming an  American.  We  will  look  at  the  im- 
pact of  immigration  on  concepts  of  ‘American 
character’  and  culture  in  the  works  of  such 
writers  as  Jane  Addams,  Abraham  Cahan,  Ole 
Rolvaag,  Oscar  Handlin,  Peter  Finley  Dunne, 
and  others.  Students  will  have  the  option  of 


using  their  own  family  history  as  part  of  their 
primary  research  materials. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  Senior  standing 
Ms.  Rudnick  3 Credits 

501  History  and  Culture  of 
Nantucket  Island 

An  introductory,  interdisciplinary  seminar  sur- 
veying the  social,  political,  cultural  and  com- 
mercial history  of  Nantucket  Island,  from  its 
earliest  settlements  to  the  present  day. 
Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Nantucket  Program 
6 Lect  Hrs/Wk  for  6 Weeks  3 Credits 

Mr.  Stackpole 

502  Natural  Environments  of 
Nantucket  Island 

Introduction  to  the  unique  natural  history  of 
Nantucket  and  to  general  ecological  principles, 
emphasizing  the  relationship  of  human  history 
to  island  ecology  and  the  variety  of  biotic 
habitats.  Field  trips  required. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Nantucket  Program 
3 Lect  Hrs,  3-4  Field  Hrs/Week 
for  6 Weeks  3 Credits 

Mr.  Tiffney 

510  Methods  of  Interdisciplinary  Research 
on  Nantucket  Island 

Introduction  to  research  and  methods  for  inter- 
disciplinary inquiry  on  Nantucket,  utilizing 
primary  source  materials  and  cultural  artifacts. 
UMB  and  on-island  scholars  will  participate  in 
the  seminar  to  discuss  their  research  and  that  of 
others.  Weekly  conferences  with  program  di- 
rector and  field  trips  to  Nantucket  Research 
Center  required. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Nantucket  Program 
1 Lect  Hr,  3 Disc  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

520  Independent  Study  and  Research  on 
Nantucket  Island 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Nantucket  Program 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

521  Nantucket  Research  Project 

An  intensive  program  of  independent  study  of 
an  appropriate  Nantucket  subject,  utilizing  is- 
land research  resources  and  planned  with  a fac- 
ulty advisor  who  will  provide  necessary  coun- 
sel and  guidance.  Must  conform  to  relevant 
departmental  guidelines  and  standards. 
Periodic  conference  with  program  director  and 
consultation  with  faculty  advisor  required. 
Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Nantucket  Program 
Hrs.  by  arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

Faculty 

Frederick  C.  Gamst,  Professor,  Chairperson; 
Professor  David  Landy;  Associate  Professors 
Barbara  Ayres,  Golamreza  Fazel,  Alan  Har- 
wood, Charles  M.  Nelson;  Assistant  Professors 
Stuart  F.  Berde,  Naomi  Bishop,  Michael  F. 
Gibbons,  Jr. , Lawrence  S.  Greene,  Barbara  E. 
Luedtke,  Gerald  Murray,  R.  Timothy  Sieber, 
Michiko  Takaki 

Major  Requirements 

Introductory  Courses 

All  majors  are  required  to  take  Anthropology 
102,  Introduction  to  Archaeology  and  Biologi- 
cal Anthropology,  and  Anthropology  103,  In- 
troduction to  Cultural  Anthropology.  Each  is  a 
prerequisite  to  most  related,  advanced  An- 
thropology courses  and  ordinarily  should  be 
taken  during  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 

Core  Courses 

All  majors  are  required  to  take  three  core 
courses  in  Cultural  Anthropology,  Linguistics, 
Biological  Anthropology  and  Archaeology. 
The  distribution  of  the  three  courses  among 
these  four  subdisciplines  must  be  as  follows: 

A.  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology:  All 
majors  are  required  to  take  either  Anth 
250  (Social  Organization)  or  Anth  251 
(Comparative  Ethnology). 

B . Majors  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  of 
the  following  courses  from  each  of  two  of 
the  remaining  three  subfields  of  An- 
thropology: 

1.  Linguistics:  either  Anth  281  (The 
Structure  of  Human  Language)  or 
Anth  285  (Language  and  Culture); 

2.  Biological  Anthropology:  Anth  210 
(Biosocial  Bases  of  Human  Be- 
havior) or  Anth  21 1 (Human  Origins) 
or  Anth  212  (Human  Variation); 

3.  Archaeology:  Anth  24 1 (Archaeolog- 
ical Method  and  Theory),  or  Anth 

233  (New  World  Prehistory) , or  Anth 

234  (Old  World  Prehistory),  or  Anth 
240  (Historical  Archaeology). 

These  courses  are  designed  to  introduce  the 
student  to  basic  concepts  in  the  subdisciplines 
and  ordinarily  should  be  taken  after  Anth  102  or 


103  and  before  more  advanced  courses  in  the 
particular  subdiscipline. 

Distribution  Requirements 

Majors  are  required  to  take  a minimum  of 
three  advanced  courses  in  one  subdiscipline 
and  two  advanced  courses  in  another,  e.g., 
three  courses  in  social  and  cultural  anthropol- 
ogy and  two  in  biological  anthropology,  or 
three  in  archaeology  and  two  in  biological  an- 
thropology, etc.  The  core  courses  count  toward 
this  requirement. 

For  purposes  of  meeting  these  distribution 
requirements,  courses  are  classified  as  follows: 

A.  Courses  in  Social  and  Cultural  An- 
thropology: 

Courses  in  social  institutions  include: 
Anth  250  (Elements  of  Social  Organiza- 
tion), Anth  251  (Comparative  Ethnol- 
ogy), Anth  261  (Economic  Systems  of 
Non-Industrialized  Societies),  Anth  264 
(Power  and  Conflict  in  Non-Western 
Societies),  Anth  267  (Anthropology  of 
Religion),  Anth  350  (Kinship). 

Courses  in  cultural  types  include:  Anth 
206  (Hunter-Gatherer  Cultures),  Anth 
307  (Peasants),  Anth  209  (Urban  An- 
thropology), Anth  262  (Pastoral 
Nomadism). 

Topical  courses  include:  Anth  254 
(Psychological  Anthropology),  Anth 
255  (The  Anthropology  of  Mucation), 
Anth  357  (Culture,  Disease  and  Heal- 
ing), Anth  258  (Anthropology  and  So- 
cial Issues),  Anth  263  (Cultural  Ecol- 
ogy), Anth  355  (Sex  Roles  and  Relation- 
ships), Anth  390  (Developmental  An- 
thropology). 

Courses  in  method  and  theory  includes: 
Anth  430  (Methods  of  Cross-Cultural 
Research),  Anth  383  (Anthropological 
Theory),  Anth  420  (Ethnological  Field 
Methods  and  Techniques). 

Area  courses  which  describe  the  peoples 
and  cultures  of  a particular  geographical 
region  includes:  Anth  231  (The  Prehis- 
tory and  Ethnohistory  of  Mesoamerica) , 
Anth  270  (Peoples  and  Cultures  of 
Mesoamerica),  Anth  271  (Indians  of 
North  America),  Anth  272  (Cultures  of 
Oceania),  Anth  273  (Peoples  and  Cul- 


tures of  Africa),  Anth  374  (Afro- 
American  Ethnology),  Anth  275 
(Peoples  and  Cultures  of  East  Asia), 
Anth  279  (Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the 
Middle  East).  No  more  than  two  of  these 
area  courses  may  be  counted  toward  the 
major. 

B.  Courses  in  Linguistic  Anthropology: 

Anth  28 1 (The  Structure  of  Human  Lan- 
guage), Anth  285  (Language  and  Cul- 
ture), Anth  385  (The  Ethnology  of 
Speaking). 

C.  Courses  in  Biological  Anthrq^ology: 

Anth  210  (Biosocial  Bases  of  Human 
Behavior),  Anth  211  (Human  Origins), 
Anth  212  (Human  Variation),  Anth  214 
(Primate  Behavior),  Anth  411  (Primate 
Anatomy),  Anth  316  (Nutrition,  Growth 
and  Behavior),  Anth  360  (Primate 
Socialization). 

D.  Courses  in  Archaeology: 

Anth  332  (The  Prehistory  of  Eastern 
North  America),  Anth  233  (New  World 
Prehistory),  Anth  234  (Old  World  Pre- 
history), Anth  235  (Africa  Pre  and  Pro- 
tohistory), Anth  241  (Archaeological 
Method  and  Theory),  Anth  337  (Prehis- 
toric Agriculture),  Anth  485  (Field 
Seminar  in  Archaeology). 

Total  Number  of  Courses  Required 

To  complete  the  major,  eight  courses  beyond 
the  introductory  level  must  be  completed  with  a 
grade  of  C or  better. 

Grade  Point  Average 

A grade  point  average  of  2.0  is  required  for 
the  major. 

Pass/Fail  Option 

With  the  exception  of  a few  special  courses 
(Anth  478,  479,  483,  484,  485,  490  and  491), 
anthropology  courses  may  be  taken  pass/fail  for 
credit  towards  the  B.A.  degree.  Courses  taken 
pass/fail  may  not,  however,  be  used  to  satisfy 
requirements  towards  the  Anthropology  Major. 

Transfer  of  Credit 

At  least  five  of  the  eight  advanced  courses 
required  for  the  anthropology  major  must  be 
taken  at  UMB,  but  additional  anthropology 
courses  may  be  transferred  for  general  univer- 
sity credit  towards  the  B.A.  degree. 
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Courses  Repeated  for  Credit 

The  Anthropology  Department  offers  a 
number  of  special  courses  (Anth  478, 479, 480, 
483,  484,  485,  490  and  491)  which  may  be 
repeated  for  credit  as  the  focus  of  each  course 
shifts.  Unless  otherwise  stipulated  in  the  course 
description,  such  a course  may  be  repeated 
twice  for  credit  towards  the  Anthropology 
Major  and  as  many  times  as  desired  for  credit 
toward  the  B.A.  degree. 

Honors  Program 

The  Anthropology  Department  maintains  an 
Honors  Program  for  exceptionally  gifted 
majors.  This  program  involves  two  semesters 
of  intensive  work  leading  to  the  presentation  of 
an  honors  thesis.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  your  Anthropology  advisor. 

Contributions  to  Related  Programs 

The  Department  of  Anthropology  contri- 
butes courses  to  the  Concentration  and  Inter- 
disciplinary Programs  listed  below.  For  further 
information  please  contact  the  Anthropology 
Department  or  the  special  program  in  which 
you  are  interested: 

American  Civilization 
Biobehavioral  Studies 
Latin  American  Studies 
Law  and  Justice 
Linguistics 
Religious  Studies 
Teacher  Certification  Program 
Urban  Studies 
Women’s  Studies 

Departmental  Committees 

Majors  are  encouraged  to  participate  in 
committees  dealing  with  curriculum  and  a vari- 
ety of  other  departmental  policies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

Anthropology  Society 

There  is  an  Anthropology  Society,  run  by 
Anthropology  Majors,  which  organizes  a wide 
variety  of  activities  of  interest  to  students. 
These  include  the  election  of  students  to  de- 
partmental committees,  guest  lecturers,  discus- 
sion panels,  participation  in  professional  meet- 
ings, field  trips  and  parties. 

Departmental  Facilities 

The  Department  of  Anthropology  employs  a 
wide  variety  of  laboratory  facilities  and  special 
collections  in  its  undergraduate  program. 
These  include  well  equipped  laboratories  for 
biological  anthropology  and  archaeology,  a 


photolab  and  dark  room,  a map  and  drafting 
room,  and  a complete  Human  Relations  Area 
File  which  contains  many  thousands  of  cross 
referenced  works  on  hundreds  of  cultures 
throughout  the  world. 

102  Introduction  to  Archeology  andi 
Biological  Anthropology 

The  study  of  the  biological  and  cultural  heritage 
of  humans.  Topics  include;  primate  and  human 
evolution,  human  adaptation  and  variation  and 
the  evolution  of  prehistoric  cultures.  Note:  En- 
rollment in  this  course  is  not  permitted  for  stu- 
dents who  have  already  completed  Anthropol- 
ogy 101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

103  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology 

The  study  of  recent  and  contemporary  human 
societies  in  cross  cultural  perspective.  Ethno- 
graphic accounts  are  used  to  analyze  and  com- 
pare variations  in  cultural  adaptations  and 
processes  of  culture  change.  Note:  Anth  102  is 
not  a prerequisite  to  Anth  103.  Note:  enroll- 
ment in  this  course  is  not  permitted  for  students 
who  have  already  completed  Anthropology 
101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

206  Hunter-Gatherer  Cultures 

Study  of  the  hunter-gatherer  form  of  human 
adaptation.  Ethnographic  data  from  hunter- 
gatherer  cultures  will  be  examined,  and  models 
derived  from  this  data  will  be  applied  to  the 
archaeological  evidence  for  prehistoric 
hunter-gatherers. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101,  Anth  102,  or  Anth  103 
or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Luedtke 

209  Urban  Anthropology 

A comparative  study  of  the  form  and  quality  of 
urban  life  in  selected  Western  and  non-Westem 
cultures. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  103  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Harwood,  Mr.  Sieber 

210  Biosocial  Basis  of  Human  Behavior 

The  biological  basis  of  human  behavior, 
evolutionary  principles,  studies  of  animal  be- 
havior, primate  studies,  genetic  variability  in 
human  populations  today,  evaluation  of  current 
theories  of  man’s  biological  nature  and  herit- 
age. 


Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Bishop 

211  Human  Origins 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  man’s  biologi- 
cal origins  with  emphasis  on  the  fossil  record, 
primate  analogues  of  human  behavior,  and  the 
variety  and  diversity  of  modern  man  including 
the  adaptive  significance  of  this  variation. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Gibbons 

212  Human  Variation 

A consideration  of  the  factors  involved  in  the 
production  and  maintenance  of  biological  var- 
iability within  and  between  human  popula- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  both  Anth  102  and 
103  or  Anth  102  and  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 credits 

Mr.  Greene 

214  Primate  Behavior 

A broadly  based  survey  of  nonhuman  primates 
as  found  in  their  natural  habitats  with  emphasis 
on  the  significance  of  these  studies  as  compara- 
tive evidence  in  the  formulation  of  a general 
theory  of  the  origins  of  human  behavior. 
Prerequisite;  Anth  101  or  Anth  102  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Bishop,  Mr.  Gibbons 

231  The  Prehistory  and  Ethnohistory  of 
Mesoamerica 

The  course  traces  Mesoamerican  prehistory 
from  formative  to  postclassic  time  periods,  the 
Spanish  Conquest  and  subsequent  accultura- 
tion among  Indian  peoples,  Europeans  and  Af- 
ricans in  Mesoamerica.  The  natural  areas,  indi- 
genous culture  areas  and  linguistic  areas  will  be 
introduced. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102  or  Anth  270 
or  Hist  282  or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Kaplan 

233  New  World  Prehistory 

A broadly  based  survey  of  prehistoric  societies 
in  North  and  South  America  from  the  peopling 
of  the  New  World  to  the  period  of  initial  Euro- 
pean contact,  including  the  application  of  ar- 
chaeological materials  to  the  reconstruction  of 
culture  history  and  the  interpretation  of  con- 
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temporary  problems  in  American  Indian 
societies. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  A nth  102  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Luedtke 

234  Old  World  Prehistory 

A consideration  of  the  prehistory  of  Africa, 
Europe,  Asia  and  Australia,  from  the  origins  of 
man’s  cultural  adaptation  to  the  agricultural 
revolution. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Nelson 

235  African  Pre  and  Protohistory 

The  archeological  record  of  Africa  from  the 
earliest  human  technologies,  more  than  two 
million  years  ago,  to  the  colonial  period.  Geog- 
raphic focus  on  sub-Saharan  Africa  and 
Ethiopia.  Equal  attention  given  to  early  prehis- 
tory, the  Iron  Age,  and  the  protohistoric 
emergence  of  African  states. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102  or  Hist  1 17 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Anth  241  recom- 
mended for  majors 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Nelson 

240  Historical  Archeology 

An  introduction  to  historical  archeology,  from 
its  initial  development  to  future  directions.  To- 
pics will  include:  the  subfields  which  comprise 
historical  archeology  and  their  interrelation- 
ships; the  contributions,  both  substantive  and 
methodological,  of  historical  archeology  to  the 
field  of  archeology;  and  industrial  and  historic 
sites  archeology  in  North  America. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  102  or  Hist  384  (American 
Social  Hist  to  Civil  War)  or  permission  of  in- 
structor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Spencer-Wood 

241  Archaeological  Method  and  Theory 
with  Laboratory 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  application  of 
archaeological  methods.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  ways  in  which  archaeologists  view  prehis- 
tory and  the  techniques  by  which  data  are 
gathered,  interpreted  and  integrated  to  com- 
plete a coherent  picture  of  prehistoric  events. 
The  lab  focuses  on  practical  skills  and  methods 
archaeologists  commonly  employ  in  the  field 
and  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102  or  Physics 


133  or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Luedtke,  Mr.  Nelson 

250  Elements  of  Social  Organization 

Basic  concepts  and  ethnographic  data  on  the 
social  organization  of  non- Western  societies 
will  be  introduced  and  used  to  explore  major 
contemporary  theories  of  social  structure. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  103  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Ayres,  Mr.  Berde,  Mr.  Harwood 

251  Comparative  Ethnology 

A systematic  comparative  approach  to  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  culture  types  and  culture 
areas.  Intensive  comparative  analysis  of  rep- 
resentative cultures  and  social  structures  with 
special  reference  to  theories  of  ecological  adap- 
tion and  sociocultural  evolution. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  103  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Ayres,  Mr.  Gamst 

254  Psychological  Anthropology 

A consideration  of  interrelationships  between 
personality  and  culture.  The  effects  of  cultur- 
ally patterned  experience  on  personality  forma- 
tion. The  role  of  psychological  processes  as 
determinants  of  culture. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  103  orPsy  101 
or  permission  or  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Ayres,  Mr.  Landy 

255  The  Anthropology  of  Education 

Anthropology’s  cross-cultural,  holistic,  and 
evolutionary  perspectives  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  study  of  educational  practices  and  in- 
stitutions in  a variety  of  sociocultural  settings 
— traditional,  modernizing,  and  complex,  in- 
cluding the  urban  USA.  Although  account  is 
taken  of  other  stages  in  the  individual  life  cycle, 
the  primary  concern  is  with  cultural  transmis- 
sion and  enculturation  during  the  periods  of 
later  childhood  and  adolescence,  particularly 
within  the  setting  of  formal  schooling.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  problems  of  cultural 
conflict  in  the  schools  of  modernizing  and 
complex  societies. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  103  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Sieber 


258  Anthropology  and  Social  Issues 

Examines  a number  of  modern  social  issues, 
including  racial  prejudice  and  conflict,  the 
place  of  ethnic  minorities  in  modern  industrial 
society,  poverty,  education,  violence,  be- 
havioral deviance,  environmental  pollution  and 
degradation,  and  colonialism.  Anthropological 
and  other  behavioral  science  studies  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  these  problems  as  social 
issues  and  as  ethical  issues  for  anthropologists 
and  others. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101 , Anth  103  or  other  Intro 
Social  Science  or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Landy 

261  Economic  Systems  of 
Non-Industrialized  Societies 

The  study  of  pre-industrial  and  peasant- 
nonmonetized,  non- Western  economic  sys- 
tems. The  relationships  between  economy  and 
sociocultural  systems. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  103  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Berde,  Mr.  Fazel 

262  Pastoral  Nomadism 

A comparative  study  of  the  social,  economic 
and  political  organization  of  nomadic  pastoral 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East,  Central  Asia  and 
North  Africa.  Of  special  concern  are  — A.  The 
organizational  adaptations  of  nomads  to  vari- 
ous ecological  systems,  and,  B.  The  processes 
of  socio-cultural  change  including  settlement, 
de-tribalization  and  modernization. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  lOlor  Anth  103  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Fazel 

263  Cultural  Ecology 

The  interrelationships  among  human  popula- 
tions, human  institutions,  and  their  physical 
environment. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  103  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Fazel 

264  Power  and  Conflict  in  Non-Western 
Societies 

A comparative  approach  to  pre-industrial  and 
non-Westem  political  organization  considered 
as  parts  of  sociocultural  systems.  Emphases 
include  political  activity,  competition  for 
power  and  authority,  leadership,  decision  mak- 
ing, types  of  political  systems,  dynamics  of 
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change,  archaic  rebellions,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  103  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Berde,  Mr.  Fazel 

267  Anthropology  of  Religion 

A comparative  study  of  religion,  including  be- 
lief systems,  ritual  and  myth. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  103  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Harwood 

270  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Mesoamerica 

Survey  of  Mesoamerican  ethnology  including 
an  introduction  to  cultural  and  linguistic  reg- 
ions by  the  use  of  comparative  ethnographic 
materials.  Acculturation  during  the  colonial 
period  among  indigenous  and  Spanish  speaking 
populations  and  social  change  among  rural  and 
urban  sectors  in  the  contemporary  period  will 
be  emphasized. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101,  Anth  102  or  Anth  103 
or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Kaplan 

271  Indians  of  North  America 

An  introductory  survey  of  North  American  In- 
dian societies  and  culture.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  descriptive  comparison  of 
selected  Indian  societies  through  the  study  of 
North  American  culture  areas,  levels  of  socio- 
cultural integration,  places  of  Indian  history, 
and  contact  with  Euro-American  culture. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Berde 

272  Cultures  of  Oceania 

A broadly  based  survey  of  the  history,  ethnog- 
raphy, and  modernization  of  Oceania,  includ- 
ing Micronesia,  Polynesia  and  Australia. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Berde 

273  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Africa 

In-depth  study  of  selected  African  societies, 
examining  traditional  institutions,  the  colonial 
situation,  and  modernization. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Harwood 

275  People  and  Cultures  of  East  Asia 

An  overview  of  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tions of  China  and  Japan.  Emphasis  on  under- 
standing norms,  values  and  behavioral  patterns 


of  these  peoples  in  pre- modem  and  contempor- 
ary periods.  Discusses  kinship,  religion,  litera- 
ture, urban  and  mral  life.  Intellectual  thrusts, 
and  organized  action. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

276  Caribbean  Peoples 

An  ethnographic  and  historical  overview  of  the 
Caribbean,  examining  the  impact  of  external 
forces  on  local  economic  organization,  domes- 
tic life,  religion,  and  migration.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  islands  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  103  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Murray 

278  Communities  and  Subcultures  of  USA 

A consideration  of  a range  of  communities  in 
the  U.S.A.,  their  interrelations  through  wider 
subcultures  of  class,  ethnicity,  caste,  occupa- 
tion, and  region.  And  their  relationship  to  the 
nationstate. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  Senior  standing 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Sieber 

279  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  Middle  East 

Survey  of  Middle  Eastern  ethnology,  an  an- 
thropological approach  to  the  contemporary 
Middle  East,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
nomadic  and  peasant  populations. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  103  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Fazel 

280  Special  Topics 

Study  of  special  topics,  varying  according  to 
instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  101  or  either  102  or 
103  (as  appropriate)  or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

281  Structure  of  Human  Language 

Concepts  and  methods  for  analyzing  the  struc- 
tures and  rules  by  means  of  which  speakers  of 
any  language  unconsciously  pattern  their 
speech  behavior.  Strategies  for  identifying 
phonological  and  syntactic  structures  will  be 
presented,  as  well  as  a theoretical  perspective 
for  assessing  contemporary  trends  in  generative 
linguistics  and  ethnoscience. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Murray 


285  Language  and  Culture 

An  examination  of  the  relationships  between 
language  and  culture,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  relevance  of  linguistic  analysis  and  the 
study  of  speech  as  social  behavior  to  problems 
of  anthropology. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  103  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Takaki 

307  Peasants 

Anthropological  approaches  to  the  origins  and 
contemporary  lifeways  of  peasant  sectors  of 
stratified  societies  in  different  world  regions 
and  at  different  historical  periods.  Analysis  will 
move  from  ethnographic  studies  of  particular 
peasant  communities  to  their  relationship  with 
external  political  and  economic  forces,  and  to  a 
consideration  of  the  spectrum  of  competing 
ideological  approaches  to  technological  and 
social  change.  In  a given  semester  the  course 
may  focus  upon  the  peasants  of  a particular 
world  region,  such  as  Latin  America. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  102  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Kaplan,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Gamst 

316  Nutrition,  Growth  and  Behavior 

An  evaluation  of  the  influence  of  nutrition  on 
growth  and  development  in  human  popula- 
tions. Particular  emphasis  on  malnutrition  and 
its  effect  on  physical  growth,  neurological  de- 
velopment and  behavioral  capacity.  A model  is 
developed  which  outlines  the  relationship  bet- 
ween nutritional  stress,  the  behavioral  variation 
produced  as  a consequence  of  the  stress,  and 
the  sociocultural  characteristics  of  human 
communities. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  both  Anth  102  and 
103  or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Greene 

332  The  Prehistory  of  Eastern  North 
America 

This  course  concentrates  on  the  archeology  of 
the  area,  but  includes  a discussion  of  the  his- 
toric Indians.  It  will  also  be  concerned  with 
environmental  differences  and  their  effects  on 
native  cultures. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  102  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Luedtke 

337  Prehistoric  Agriculture 

This  course  examines  the  origins  and  conse- 
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quences  of  the  agricultural  revolution  in  both 
the  Old  World  and  the  New  World. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101,  Anth  102,  Biol  610  or 
Biol  613  or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Nelson 

350  Kinship 

Basic  concepts  and  ethnographic  data  on  kin- 
ship in  Western  and  non-Western  societies  will 
be  introduced  and  used  to  highlight  major  con- 
temporary approaches  to  the  study  of  social 
structure. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  103  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Harwood,  Ms.  Takaki 

355  Anthropology  of  Sex  Roles 

A cross  cultural  survey  of  variation  in  sex  roles 
from  the  perspective  of  evolutionary  biology, 
with  special  attention  given  to  the  role  of 
ecological  factors  in  determining  the  cultural 
definition  and  patterning  of  ‘masculinity’  and 
‘femininity.’ 

Prerequisite:  Anth  103  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Ayres 

357  Culture,  Disease  and  Healing 

Human  adaptations  to  disease  and  illness  in 
prehistory,  history  and  across  cultures.  Medi- 
cal systems  considered  as  social  and  cultural 
systems  related  to  social  stmcture,  religion, 
economics,  and  power.  Topics  include  medical 
anthropology  as  a field  of  study,  paleopathol- 
ogy, ecology  and  epidemiology  of  disease, 
theories  of  disease  and  healing,  sorcery  and 
witchcraft,  public  health  and  preventive 
medicine,  anatomy  and  surgery,  obstetrics  and 
population  control,  pain  and  stress,  emotional 
states,  status  and  role  of  healers  and  patients. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  103  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Landy 

360  Primate  Socialization 

The  relations  between  non-human  primate  in- 
fants and  other  troop  members  will  be 
examined.  The  focus  will  be  on  how  special 
experiences  from  infancy  until  adulthood  shape 
an  individual’s  future,  social  behavior.  Topics 
discussed  will  include:  critical  periods,  attach- 
ment formation,  sex  differences  and  acquisi- 
tion of  sex  roles,  play  behavior,  aunting  and 
other  care-taking  behaviors. 


Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102  and  Anth 
214  or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Bishop 

374  Afro-American  Ethnology 

This  course  surveys  and  documents  the  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  cultures  made  by  African-derived 
populations  in  the  New  World,  utilizing 
ethnographic  and  historic  sources.  Theoretical 
approaches  used  in  Afro-American  ethnology 
will  be  critically  examined.  Cultural  diversity 
and  unity  among  Afro-American  populations  in 
a variety  of  Creole  and  other  cultures  will  be 
examined. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  102  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Kaplan 

383  Anthropological  Theory 

Survey  of  the  major  theoretical  positions  and 
concepts  in  social  and  cultural  Anthropology, 
with  special  reference  to  problems  of  structure, 
function  and  process. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  both  Anth  102  and 
Anth  103  or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

385  The  Ethnography  of  Speaking 

The  course  will  introduce  concepts  and 
methods  for  studying  ‘speaking’  the  use  of  lan- 
guage in  the  conduct  of  social  life.  Members  of 
a speech  community  employ  varieties  of  speech 
to  accomplish  different  social  functions,  and 
the  dynamic  interaction  between  linguistic  and 
social  factors  in  speaking  will  be  the  primary 
focus  of  this  course.  Special  attention  will  be 
directed  to  contemporary  social  problems  as- 
sociated with  multilingual  and  multidialectical 
phenomena.  Students  will  undertake  a limited 
research  project  to  further  their  understanding 
of  these  problems  and  their  possible  solution. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  285  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor 

3 Lect  Hrs.  3 Credits 

Ms.  Takaki 

390  Developmental  Anthropology 

An  anthrqjological  consideration  of  ideas  and 
data  concerning  modernization,  development 
and  impediments  to  these,  in  nonindustrial 
states.  Topics  covered  include  demographic 
change,  long  term  develqjmental  projections, 
global  ecology,  imperialism.  Third  World  reac- 
tions, agricultural  development,  industrializa- 


tion, the  underdevelopment  of  the  social  sci- 
ence of  development,  and  energy  and  moderni- 
zation. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Gamst 

411  Primate  Anatomy 

Comparative  anatomy  of  the  primates  with  em- 
phasis on  dissection  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
functional,  i.e.  biochemical,  interrelationships 
of  primate  musculo-skeletal  systems.  This 
comparative  evidence  will  be  used  as  a basis  for 
interpreting  the  fossil  record  of  man. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 credits 

Mr.  Gibbons 

420  Ethnological  Field  Methods  and 
Techniques 

Intensive  study  and  application  of  ethnological 
field  methods  and  techniques.  Consideration  of 
design  of  research  and  of  gathering,  interpret- 
ing, and  reporting  ethnographic  data. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  three  upper  level  courses 
in  social  and  cultural  Anthropology 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Gamst 

430  Methods  of  Cross-Cultural  Research 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  method  of 
cross-cultural  research.  Practice  in  the  design 
and  implementation  of  a limited  cross-cultural 
study. 

Prerequisite:  Two  advanced  courses  in  An- 
thropology or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Ayres 

478  Directed  Study  I 

Advanced  students  may  conduct  independent 
research  under  the  supervision  and  guidance  of 
members  of  the  faculty. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102  and/or  Anth 
103  (as  appropriate)  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

479  Directed  Study  II 

Advanced  students  may  conduct  independent 
research  under  the  supervision  and  guidance  of 
members  of  the  faculty. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102  and/or  Anth 
103  (as  appropriate)  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 
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480  Special  Topics  Seminar  I 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics,  varying  each 
year  according  to  instructor. 

Prerequisite;  Anth  101  orAnth  102  and/or  Anth 
103  (as  appropriate)  or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

481  Special  Topics  Seminar  II 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  orAnth  102  and/or  Anth 
103  (as  appropriate)  or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

483  Field  Research  in  Anthropology  I 

Supervised  sequence  of  field  research  within 
one  of  the  subdisciplines  of  Anthropology, 
Biological  Anthropology,  Archaeology, 
Social-Cultural  Anthropology,  Linguistics. 
Continuous  study  in  afield  situation  directed  by 
a professional  anthropologist.  Grading  on  a 
Pass/Fail  basis.  May  include  attendance  at  field 
schools  directed  by  qualified  faculty  outside  the 
university  with  permission  of  the  students’  de- 
partment. A student  may  receive  a maximum  of 
six  credits  toward  the  major. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  orAnth  102  and/or  Anth 

103  (as  appropriate)  or  permission  of  instructor 

Six  weeks  of  continuous 

field  research  3 Credits 

Staff 

484  Field  Research  in  Anthropology  II 

Supervised  sequence  of  field  research  within 
one  of  the  subdisciplines  of  Anthropology, 
Biological  Anthropology,  Archaeology, 
Social-Cultural  Anthropology,  Linguistics. 
Continuous  study  in  a field  situation  directed  by 
a professional  anthropologist.  Grading  on  a 
Pass/Fail  basis.  May  include  attendance  at  field 
schools  directed  by  qualified  faculty  outside  the 
university  with  permission  of  the  students’  de- 
partment. A student  may  receive  a maximum  of 
six  credits  toward  the  major. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  orAnth  102  and/or  Anth 
103  (as  appropriate)  or  six  weeks  of  Continuous 
Field  Research  3 Credits 

Staff 

485  Field  Seminar  in  Archaeology 

A specialized,  advanced  seminar  focused  on 
problems  and  issues  in  field  research  such  as 
microstratigraphy,  site  survey  and  excavation 
sampling,  and  archaeological  resource  man- 
agement. May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  a 
maximum  of  20  credits,  but  only  one  seminar 


of  3 or  more  credits  will  be  accepted  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  the  major.  If  Anthropology 
485  is  accepted  as  one  course  requirement  to- 
ward the  major,  only  three  credits  in  Anth 
483  or  484  will  also  be  permitted  toward  ful- 
fillment of  major  requirements.  Such  seminars 
are  given  only  occasionally  as  faculty  and  fi- 
nancial resources  permit.  See  departmental 
secretary  in  Bldg  020  for  further  information. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  (Credits  Variable  with 
Dept.  Approval)  3-10  Credits 

Ms.  Luedtke,  Mr.  Nelson 

490  Independent  Research  I 

Prerequisite:  Senior  status,  4 upper  level 
courses  in  Anthropology,  3.5  GPA  in  major, 
3.0  GPA  overall  and  permission  of  an  Honors 
Advisor 
Staff 

491  Independent  Research  II 

Prerequisite:  Anth  490  and  permission  of  the 

Students’  Honors  Committee 

Hrs  by  arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

Tutorials  in  Anthropology 

Optional  programs  of  intensive  study  taken  in 
conjunction  with  any  regular  upper  division 
class  and  centered  around  a special  topic  related 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  course.  Tutorials 
involve  regular  meetings  of  the  instructor  and 
student  together  with  appropriate  reading  and 
writing  assignments.  Work  undertaken  in  the 
tutorial  is  in  addition  to  and  graded  separately 
from  the  regular  course  work. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1 Credit 

Staff 

ARMENIAN 

101  Elementary  Armenian  I 

For  students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of 
Armenian.  Intensive  practice  in  language  skills 
with  introductory  readings,  writing  and  basic 
grammar. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Batmasian 

102  Elementary  Armenian  II 

A continuation  of  Armenian  101.  For  students 
with  no  previous  knowledge  of  Armenian.  In- 
tensive practice  in  language  skills  with  intro- 
ductory readings,  writing  and  basic  grammar. 
4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Batmasian 


201  Intermediate  Armenian  I 

Emphasis  on  advanced  grammar  — Declension 
of  nouns  and  conjugation  of  verbs,  coupled 
with  development  of  translation  skills  through 
reading  exercises. 

Prerequisite:  Armenian  102  or  equivalent 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Batmasian 

202  Intermediate  Armenian  II 

Emphasis  on  advanced  grammar-declension  of 
nouns  and  conjugation  of  verbs,  coupled  with 
development  of  translation  skills  through  read- 
ing exercises  and  composition. 

Prerequisite:  Armenian  201  or  equivalent 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Batmasian 

301  Advanced  Armenian 

Advanced  readings  in  Armenian  literature,  his- 
tory and  civilization. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  and  intermediate 
Armenian  or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Batmasian 

302  Advanced  Armenian 

Continuation  of  Armenian  301.  Advanced 
readings  in  Armenian  literature,  history  and 
civilization. 

Prerequisite:  Armenian  301 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Batmasian 

303  Advanced  Readings,  Conversation, 
Composition  and  Translation 

To  be  offered  to  students  who  complete  the 
Armenian  course  sequence. 

May  be  offered  as  an  Independent  Study. 
Prerequisite:  Armenian  302  (Advanced  Arme- 
nian) 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Batmasian 

ART 

Faculty 

Ruth  Butler,  Professor,  Chairperson;  Professor 
Bates  Lowry;  Associate  Professors  Renee  M. 
Arb,  Ros  Barron,  Frances  Fergusson,  Robert 
Risse,  Harold  Thurman,  Assistant  Professors 
Joseph  Cervera,  Marcia  Lloyd,  Ben  C.  Peter- 
son; Lecturer  Karen  Smiley;  Part-time  Lectur- 
ers Henry  Horenstein,  Ann  R.  Milstein,  Lawr- 
ence P.  Nees,  Geoffrey  Rogers,  Linda  Sevey, 
Birgit  Shell,  Charlotte  Shoemaker;  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor  Sheila  L.  Weiner 
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Requirements  for  graduation 

The  Art  Department  is  presently  revising 
graduation  requirements  for  majors  which  may 
affect  the  Class  of  1982,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  courses  required.  At  present, 
majors  in  Art  are  required  to  take  ten  courses 
including  an  introductory  level  course  in  art 
history  and  creative  work  and  a minimum  of 
eight  advanced  courses  which  collectively  pro- 
vide a distribution  among  historical  styles  and 
media  acceptable  to  a departmental  advisor. 
Each  student  will  work  with  an  advisor  in  plan- 
ning a sequence  of  courses  which  will  suit  his/ 
her  background  and  goals.  Guidelines  for  the 
major  and  expanded  course  descriptions  are 
available  each  semester  in  the  Department  of- 
fice. 

With  Department  approval  students  who 
have  done  distinguished  work  in  Art  may  qual- 
ify for  the  honors  program . Interested  students 
should  consult  with  the  Department  Chairper- 
son before  pre-registration  during  the  third 
semester  prior  to  graduation. 

100  Introduction  to  the  Language  of  Art 

The  nature  of  form,  content,  technique,  and 
style  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
graphic  arts.  Designed  to  sharpen  the  student’s 
response  to  original  works.  Museum  meetings 
alternated  with  lecture/discussions  on  key  prob- 
lems. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

175  Visual  Fundamentals 

Development  of  visual  awareness  through  pro- 
jects, lectures,  discussions  which  use  the  cam- 
era and  other  media  as  a means  of  establishing 
new  and  creative  relationships  with  a visual 
environment. 

4 Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

195  Introduction  to  Film  Analysis 

A non-historical  course  intended  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  the  elements  of  film  lan- 
guage. The  basic  film  genres  and  certain  major 
film  styles.  Intensified  examination  of  a few 
selected  films  representing  narrative, 
documentary  and  experimental  techniques 
through  the  study  of  scripts,  the  use  of  replay 
and  the  analysis  of  film  excerpts. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Risse 

201  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art 

The  course  will  offer  an  historical  survey  of  the 
art  and  architecture  of  the  ancient  world  giving 


particular  emphasis  to  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Roman  cultures,  from  mid-semester  to  the  end 
of  the  course,  the  students  will  be  introduced  to 
the  arts  in  Medieval  Europe  with  a special  focus 
upon  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Cervera 

202  Renaissance  to  Modern  Art 

An  historical  survey  of  Western  art  and  ar- 
chitecture from  the  15th  century  to  the  20th 
century.  The  course  will  deal  with  different 
aspects  of  the  art  of:  the  Renaissance  in  Italy 
and  the  North,  the  Baroque  and  Rococo,  Neoc- 
lassicism and  Romanticism  and  Impres- 
sionism, Post  Impressionism  and  twentieth 
century  painting,  and  architecture. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Cervera 

254  American  Architecture 

A survey  of  American  architecture  and  town 
planning  from  the  17th  century  to  the  present. 
Topics  studied  will  include  early  colonial  ar- 
chitecture, the  search  for  a new  style  for  the 
New  Republic,  19th  century  expansion  and  ec- 
lecticism, the  rival  of  domestic  architecture  the 
skyscraper,  style  and  the  development  of  mod- 
em architecture  in  the  20th  century. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Fergusson 

257  Aspects  of  Buddhist  Art 

A comparative  survey  of  Buddhist  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting  with  material  which 
ranges  from  the  rock-cut  caves  of  India  to  the 
Zen  ink  paintings  of  Japan.  Illustrates  the  de- 
velopment of  Buddhist  doctrines  in  Asia. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Weiner 

264  The  Art  of  Africa 

An  introduction  to  the  African  arts  (especially 
carved  figures,  masks,  rock  and  wall  paintings, 
textiles  and  rural  objects)  in  relation  to  the 
ethnic  background  as  well  as  esthetic  expres- 
sion, art  historical  problems  within  the  conti- 
nent and  the  impact  of  African  forms  on  other 
cultures  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

266  North  American  Indian  Art 

An  examination  of  art  forms  and  styles  of 
American  Indians  north  of  Mexico,  concentrat- 
ing on  relationships  of  art  to  its  society  with 
emphasis  on  the  stmctural  analysis  of  form  and 
pattern,  the  impact  of  European  culture,  the 


role  of  the  artist  and  the  relationship  of  technol- 
ogy and  environment  to  the  art  form. 

3 Lect  Hrs.  3 Credits 

Staff 

268  History  of  Western  Sculpture 

A survey  of  Western  sculpture  from  Greece  to 
contemporary  America.  Discussion  will  bring 
out  the  various  definitions  of  sculpture  held  by 
people  of  different  ages  and  cultures,  critical 
approaches  to  sculpture  in  the  20th  century,  and 
the  use  and  effect  of  different  media.  The 
course  will  concentrate  on  major  monuments 
and  artists.  Field  trips  required. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Butler 

270  History  of  Film 

History  of  the  medium  from  1895  to  the  present 
through  those  films  recognized  as  masterpieces 
of  the  art  or  those  which  have  presented  new 
technical-conceptual  inventions  in  the  cinema- 
tic vocabulary.  Class  time  includes  film  screen- 
ing, lecture  and  discussion. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  1 Hr  Film  Screening  3 Credits 
Mr.  Risse 

272  History  of  Photography 

A survey  of  the  history  of  photography  from  the 
invention  of  the  medium  in  the  19th  century  to 
the  present.  Emphasis  on  photography  as  a 
medium  of  expression  and  communication,  and 
on  the  distinctive  qualities  of  selected  photo- 
graphers. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

275  Visual  Experiments 

Development  of  visual  awareness  and  under- 
standing visual  modes  of  expression  through 
assigned  problems  requiring  individual  solu- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  Art  175 
5 Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3 Credits 
Staff 

281  Drawing  I 

Basic  materials  and  techniques,  with  emphasis 
on  drawing  as  a primary  means  for  the  descrip- 
tion and  interpretation  of  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. Problems  in  still  life,  landscape,  and  life 
drawing. 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  Art  175 

4 Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

293  Photography  I 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  basic  is- 
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sues  in  photography.  Mechanics  of  the  camera, 
techniques  of  the  darkroom,  and  creative  and 
personal  import.  Illustrated  lectures,  class 
critiques,  and  assigned  lab  hours.  Some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  history  of  photography  and 
its  more  significant  creative  impulses. 
Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  Art  175 
5 Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

310  Studies  in  the  History  of  Painting 

A topic  course  designed  to  provide  in-depth 
study  in  different  aspects  of  the  history  of  paint- 
ing. Courses  under  this  heading  will  deal  with 
ideas,  issues,  movements  and  major  figures  in 
painting.  Topics  will  vary  by  semester  and  in- 
structor. Consult  current  course  announcement 
for  specifics. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

311  Introduction  to  Italian  Renaissance 
Painting 

The  creation  and  flowering  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance style  in  Florence.  Masaccio,  Fra 
Angelico,  Piero  Della  Francessca,  Botticelli 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  among  others, Their 
relationship  to  the  different  esthetic  and  intel- 
lectual responses  in  the  various  local  centers. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Arb 

312  Italian  Renaissance  Painting:  The 
Golden  Age 

A definition  of  high  Renaissance  classicism  of 
the  particular  form  the  style  took  in  Rome  and 
Venice  in  the  first  three  decades  of  the  16th 
century.  Concentration  on  the  careers  of 
Raphael,  Del  Sart,  Michelangelo,  Giorgione, 
Titian  and  Correggio,  with  reference  to  relev- 
ant lesser  personalities. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Arb 

313  Mannerism  in  Visual  Arts,  1520  to  1600 

An  exploration  of  the  new  style  developed  in 
Italy  in  reaction  to  Raphael’s  classicism  which 
spread  to  Northern  Eurqje  between  the  high 
Renaissance  and  the  Baroque.  From  theory  and 
content  in  relation  to  the  social  crises  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  Counter-Reformation. 
The  ‘psychology’  of  mannerism  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  modem  age. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Arb 


316  Painting,  1780-1850 

A study  of  the  major  movements  and  artists 
involved  in  the  evolution  of  19th  century  paint- 
ing in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  An 
investigation  of  the  major  movements  in  Euro- 
pean painting  between  1780  and  1850.  Neoc- 
lassicism and  Romanticism.  The  course  will 
trace  the  development  of  these  movements  and 
that  of  the  leading  figures  responsible  for  this 
development (e.g.  Blake, Fuseli, Goya, David, 
Runge,  Friedrich,  Constable,  Turner, 
Gericault,  Delacroix  and  Ingres.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Cervera 

317  Painting,  1850  to  1900 

Painting  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century:  realism,  impressionism,  symbolism, 
art  noveau  and  post-impressionism.  The  course 
will  trace  the  development  of  these  movements 
and  that  of  the  leading  figures  responsible  for 
their  development  (e.g.:  Courbet,  Manet, 
Monet,  Moreau,  Seurat,  Gauguin,  Van  Gogh, 
Cezanne). 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

318  Painting,  1900  to  1945 

A study  of  the  major  movements  and  artists  in 
the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  their 
relationship  to  social  and  intellectual  develop- 
ments. The  evolution  of  twentieth  century 
painting:  fauvism,  cubism,  German  expres- 
sionism, futurism,  neue  sacklichkeit,  dada, 
surrealism  and  abstract  art. 

Prerequisite:  Art  202  or  permission  of  instmc- 
tor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Cervera 

319  Painting,  1945  to  the  Present 

Trends  and  tendencies  in  contemporary  art: 
abstract  impressionism,  pop,  op,  minimal,  post 
paintery  abstraction,  color  field,  new  realism, 
happening,  performance  art,  video  and  concep- 
tual art.  In  addition  to  investigating  these 
movements  and  the  major  figures  involved  in 
their  development,  the  course  will  also  con- 
sider the  role  of  contemporary  criticism  and  its 
influence  on  the  arts. 

Prerequisite:  Art  202  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Cervera 

320  Studies  in  the  History  of  Sculpture 

This  course  will  deal  with  specific  problems  in 


che  history  of  sculpture.  It  is  designed  to  focus 
upon  single  artists,  types  of  commissions,  as- 
pects of  iconography,  national  or  period  styles 
as  they  come  up  in  the  history  of  sculpture. 
Topics  will  vary  by  semester  and  instructor. 
Consult  current  course  announcement  for 
specifics. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

324  Italian  Sculpture,  1300  to  1600 

A survey  of  the  various  styles  and  subjects  of 
Italian  sculpture,  stressing  the  work  of  major 
artists  such  as  Pisano,  Ghiberti,  Donatello, 
Michelangelo,  Cellini  and  Giambologna. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Arb 

326  Tomb  Sculpture 

The  course  will  study  the  sculptural  forms  man 
has  employed  as  marker  of  the  grave  in  various 
civilizations  from  primitive  burials  through 
rural  cemeteries  of  the  19th  century.  Particular 
focus  will  be  placed  on  the  question:  How  does 
the  tomb  reveal  the  ways  in  which  either  an  age 
has  seen  itself  or  an  individual  himself? 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Butler 

328  Modern  Sculpture 

Emphasis  on  the  19th  century  origins  of  mod- 
ern sculpture  and  the  range  of  sculptural  ex- 
pression achieved  during  the  20th  century. 
Field  trips  required. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Butler 

330  Studies  in  the  History  of  Architecture 

A topics  course  designed  to  provide  in-depth 
study  of  the  historical  and  contemporary  ideas, 
issues  and  major  figures  in  architecture  and 
urban  planning.  Topics  will  vary  by  semester 
and  instructor.  Consult  current  course  an- 
nouncement for  specifics. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

339  Twentieth  Century  Architecture 

Theory  and  form  in  twentieth  century  architec- 
ture. The  course  will  present  a detailed  exami- 
nation of  architecture  in  both  Europe  and 
America  since  1900.  Subjects  will  include  art 
nouveau;  de  stijl;  the  bauhaus;  the  new  inter- 
nationalism vs.  art  deco  styles;  fascist  and 
capitalist  architecture  of  the  thirties  and  forties; 
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minimalist  styles  vs.  revivalism;  the  sculptural 
and  monumental  vs.  nihilist  attitudes  in  con- 
temporary architecture.  Some  thought  will  be 
given  to  the  contrast  between  ‘popular’  and 
‘elitist’  styles.  Considerable  attention  will  be 
given  to  contemporary  theories  on  the  function 
and  forms  of  architecture. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Fergusson 

340  Studies  in  the  History  of  Criticism  and 
Aesthetics 

A topic  course  in  the  analysis  of  aesthetics  and 
art  criticism  designed  to  provide  a better  under- 
standing of  issues  and  major  developments  in 
the  history  of  ideas.  Topics  will  vary  by  semes- 
ter and  instructor.  Consult  current  course  an- 
nouncement for  specifics. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

344  Images  of  Women  in  Art 

A lecture  course  dealing  with  the  varied  ways  in 
which  women  have  been  portrayed  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  prints.  Topics  will  deal  with  the 
depiction  of  both  the  positive  and  negative  as- 
pects of  woman’s  conventional  roles.  Woman 
as  allegory  and  portraits  of  women  will  be 
examined  as  well  as  the  historical  situation  of 
the  woman  artist. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Arb 

346  The  American  Vision  in  Art,  1860  to 
1900 

American  art,  especially  painting,  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  19th  century.  The  impact  of 
social  and  intellectual  forces,  photography  and 
the  illustrated  news  weeklys  on  the  traditional 
themes  of  landscape,  portraiture  and  genre. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Arb 

348  Naturalism  and  Realism  in  Art 

Considering  the  controversy  behind  their  defin- 
ition, the  course  examines  these  ideas  in  the  art 
of  antiquity  and  by  contrasting  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  concepts  of  naturalism.  Special  stress 
will  be  given  to  naturalism  and  realism  in  the 
19th  century  and  on  how  the  role  of  photog- 
raphy has  changed  20th  century  ideas  of 
realism. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Butler 


350  History  of  Graphic  Arts 

A close  examination  of  original  prints  designed 
to  develop  knowledge  of  the  technical  proces- 
ses — woodcut,  engraving,  etching,  lithog- 
raphy — and  their  evolution,  and  to  introduce 
the  student  to  criteria  of  connoisseurship.  Con- 
centration on  the  leading  masters  such  as  Man- 
tegna, Diirer,  Rembrandt,  Blake  and  Goya. 
Most  meetings  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Fogg 
Museum.  Preference  given  to  senior  art  majors. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

365  The  Documentary  Film 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Risse 

368  The  Movies,  1930  to  1950 

A study  of  the  Hollywood  film  from  the  coming 
of  sound  to  the  coming  of  television,  concen- 
trating on  certain  of  the  major  genres:  gangster 
and  crime  films,  the  musical,  and  the  western 
— and  approaching  them  in  terms  of  theme  and 
structure,  principally  as  a form  of  popular  cul- 
ture. Weekly  film  viewings  in  addition  to  the 
three  regular  class  hours  per  week. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Viewing  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Risse 

381  Drawing  II 

Continuation  of  work  begun  in  Drawing  I,  in- 
volving problems  in  a number  of  drawing 
media  (ink,  charcoal,  pencil,  chalk,  etc.)  Ap- 
proached through  work  with  still-life,  land- 
scapes and  the  human  figure. 

Prerequisite:  3 Courses  in  Art  and  permission 
form 

5 Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

382  Drawing  HI 

Continuation  of  major  concerns  in  drawing  II 
with  a new  emphasis  on  the  integration  of  these 
issues  into  a pictorial  statement. 

Prerequisite:  Drawing  II  and  permission  form 
5 Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3 Credits 
Staff 

383  Painting  Workshop 

Specific  problems  are  developed  in  or  through 
various  painting  media  including  oil,  opaque, 
watercolor,  acrylics.  Content  will  differ  from 
semester  to  semester. 

Prerequisite:  3 Studio  Courses  in  Art  and  per- 


mission form 

5 Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3 Credits 
Staff 

384  Painting  Workshop 

Specific  problems  are  developed  in  or  through 
various  painting  media  including  oil,  opaque, 
watercolor,  acrylics.  Content  will  differ  from 
semester  to  semester. 

Prerequisite:  3 Studio  Courses  in  Art  and  per- 
mission form 

5 Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3 Credits 
Staff 

385  Three-Dimensional  Workshop  I 

This  course  takes  up  issues  basic  to  three- 
dimensional  form,  such  as  particular  materials 
and  techniques,  or  it  may  take  up  topics  to  be 
solved  by  three-dimensional  means.  Content 
devised  for  a particular  semester  will  not  be 
repeated. 

Prerequisite:  3 Studio  Courses  in  Art  and  per- 
mission form 

5 Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3 Credits 
Staff 

386  Three-Dimensional  Workshop  II 

This  course  takes  up  issues  basic  to  three- 
dimensional  form,  such  as  particular  materials 
and  techniques,  or  it  may  take  up  topics  to  be 
solved  by  three-dimensional  means.  Content 
devised  for  a particular  semester  will  not  be 
repeated. 

Prerequisite:  3 studio  courses  in  art  and  permis- 
sion form 

5 Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3 Credits 
Staff 

387  Graphics  Workshop 

This  course  will  consist  of  a series  of  problems 
in  pattern,  systems,  composition  and  personal 
symbology  manifested  through  simple  printing 
techniques  (linocuts,  stencils,  etc.)  plus  some 
use  of  color  papers  and  inks.  Content  will  vary 
from  semester  to  semester. 

Prerequisite:  3 Studio  Courses  in  Art  and  per- 
mission form 

5 Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3 Credits 
Staff 

388  Graphics  Workshop 

This  course  will  consist  of  a series  of  problems 
in  pattern,  systems,  composition  and  personal 
symbology  manifested  through  simple  printing 
techniques  (linocuts,  stencils,  etc.)  plus  some 
use  of  color  papers  and  inks.  Content  will  vary 
from  semester  to  semester. 

Prerequisite:  3 studio  courses  in  art  and  permis- 
sion form 
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5 Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

393  Photography  II 

A continuation  of  studies  begun  in  Photography 
I — Art  293  — , with  an  explicit  escalation  not 
only  in  content,  but  in  expectation  of  achieve- 
ment as  well.  Lectures,  group  critique,  and 
laboratory  assignments. 

Prerequisite:  3 courses  in  art  and  permission 
form 

5 Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

394  Photography  III 

Stressing  personal  and  independent  points  of 
view  through  lectures,  group  critique,  discus- 
sion meetings,  and  darkroom  work. 
Prerequisite:  Photography  II  and  permission 
form 

5 Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

478  Independent  Study  I 

Independent  investigation  of  a special  area 
under  the  supervision  of  a qualified  professor. 
Open  only  to  a limited  number  of  students  in 
any  one  semester.  A written  prospectus  of  the 
project  is  required  of  applicants. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  de- 
partment chairperson. 

Hrs.  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

479  Independent  Study  II 

Independent  investigation  of  a special  area 
under  the  supervision  of  a qualified  professor. 
Open  only  to  a limited  number  of  students  in 
any  one  semester.  A written  prospectus  of  the 
project  is  required  of  applicants. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  de- 
partment chairperson. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

480  Seminar  in  Visual  Studies  I 

Designed  primarily  for  the  art  major  to  provide 
advanced  work  in  areas  and  topics  not  normally 
offered  in  existing  courses.  Course  content  will 
vary  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  cred- 
it. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  or  4 Lab  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

481  Seminar  in  Visual  Studies  II 

Designed  primarily  for  the  art  major  to  provide 


advanced  work  in  areas  and  topics  not  normally 
offered  in  existing  courses.  Course  content  will 
vary  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  cred- 
it. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  or  4 Lab  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

484  Junior  Seminar  in  Art  History 

A course  designed  for  those  students  beyond 
the  freshman  year  who  are  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  doing  graduate  or  professional  work 
in  the  history  of  art.  Work  is  structured  so  that 
students  concentrate  on  a number  of  small  proj- 
ects individually  and  in  groups  in  order  to 
examine  the  different  methods  used  by  art  his- 
torians, the  bibliography  of  art  history,  and  the 
ways  of  organizing  research  and  presenting 
material  verbally  with  slides.  Career  pos- 
sibilities and  the  nature  of  graduate  work  in  art 
history  are  discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Butler 

486  Senior  Seminar  in  Studio 

This  course  concentrates  on  issues  arising  out 
of  three  sources  — selected  exhibitions,  as- 
signed reading  on  particular  artists  and  schools, 
and  areas  of  immediate  interest  to  individual 
faculty  engaged  in  conducting  class  sessions. 
Illustrated  lectures,  field  trips,  group  discus- 
sions, and  oral  report  sessions.  A number  of 
faculty  members  will  participate  in  the  weekly 
seminars. 

Prerequisite:  6 Courses  in  Art  and  senior  stand- 
ing 

1 Lect  Hr  1 Credit 

Staff 

487  Senior  Seminar  in  Studio 

This  course  concentrates  on  issues  arising  out 
of  three  sources  — selected  exhibitions,  as- 
signed reading  on  particular  artists  and  schools, 
and  areas  of  immediate  interest  to  individual 
faculty  engaged  in  conducting  class  sessions. 
Illustrated  lectures,  field  trips,  group  discus- 
sions, and  oral  report  sessions,  a number  of 
faculty  members  will  participate  in  the  weekly 
seminars. 

Prerequisite:  6 Courses  in  Art  and  senior  stand- 
ing 

1 Lect  Hr  1 Credit 

Staff 

488  Special  Problems  — Field  Work  I 

An  independent  project  with  an  off-campus 
focus  under  the  supervision  of  a qualified  pro- 


fessor or  approved  agency.  Open  to  a limited 
number  of  students  in  any  semester.  A written 
prospectus  of  the  project  is  required  of  all 
applicants. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  de- 
partment chairperson. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

489  Special  Problems  — Field  Work  II 

An  independent  project  with  an  off-campus 
focus  under  the  supervision  of  a qualified  pro- 
fessor or  approved  agency.  Open  to  a limited 
number  of  students  in  any  semester.  A written 
prospectus  of  the  project  is  required  of  all 
applicants. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  de- 
partment chairperson. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

BIOLOGY 

Faculty 

Lawrence  Kaplan,  Professor,  Chairperson; 
Professors  Herbert  Lipke,  Walter  Rosen, 
Nevin  Weaver,  Richard  White;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Ruth  Bennett,  John  A.  Freeberg,  Bet- 
tina  Harrison,  Jeremy  Hatch,  Fuad  Safwat, 
John  H.  Schultz,  Edna  Seaman,  Claire  Van 
Ummersen,  Garrison  H . Wilkes;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Kamaljit  Bawa,  John  Ebersole,  Wil- 
liam Hagar,  Christine  Armett  Kibel,  David  J. 
Policansky,  Michael  Rex,  Ruth  Schmitter, 
Harland  Sheerin;  Part-time  Assistant  Professor 
Elizabeth  A.  Davis;  Visiting  Assistant  Profes- 
sor David  Irwin;  Lecturer  Elizabeth  Campbell; 
Part-time  lecturer  Karlene  Schwartz 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

These  requirements  apply  to  all  students  who 
enter  UMB  after  the  Fall  term,  1976. 

Courses: 

General  Biology  111-112  (lab  required) 
Genetics  252  (lab  required) 

Physiology  211  (lab  required) 

Chemistry  103-104  (lab  required) 

2 semesters  Introductory  Physics  with  lab 
2 semesters  Mathematics  1 30- 135,  140- 14 1 , or 
equivalent  are  recommended;  100,  105,  110, 
120,  125,  126  are  not  acceptable. 

15  semester  hour  credits  at  the  300  level  or 
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above  in  Biology;  a minimum  of  3 credit  hours 
in  the  laboratory  must  be  included. 

8 additional  credits;  200  level  or  above  in 
Biology  or  in  related  fields. 

Related  courses  include  Organic  Chemistry, 
certain  other  advanced  science  courses  (not  the 
basic  ones  required  of  Bio  majors),  and  certain 
social  science  courses  in  the  biobehavioral 
area.  You  need  to  obtain  prior  approval  from 
the  department  chairperson  for  all  these  closely 
related  subjects. 

Majors  are  advised  to  take  Biol  111-112, 
Chem  103  - 104,  and  Math  during  their  first 
year;  Biol  252  and  Biol  211  and  Introductory 
Physics  during  their  second  year.  Not  more 
than  one  course  in  Biology  or  approved  closely 
related  field  specified  as  part  of  the  Biology 
major  degree  requirements  shall  be  taken  on  a 
Pass/Fail  basis. 

Exemption  from  Introductory  Biology 

Students  may  satisfy  the  Biology  Depart- 
ment major  requirements  for  General  Biology 
(Biol  111-112)  and/or  one  year  of  the  natural 
sciences  core  requirement  through  a special 
qualification  program  in  Biology.  Interested 
students  who  have  a strong  background  in  sec- 
ondary school  biology  should  1)  contact  the 
Biology  Department  for  an  interview  and  2) 
take  a written  examination  in  Biology  to  be 
offered  prior  to  registration  for  the  fall  term. 

Honors  in  Biology 

To  graduate  with  honors  in  Biology  it  is 
necessary  to  complete  satisfactorily  a program 
of  at  least  3 credits  in  Independent  Study  in 
Biology.  The  Biology  faculty  will  confer  de- 
partmental Honors  upon  students  who: 

1 . Have  a cumulative  average  of  3.0  or  bet- 
ter. 

2.  Have  obtained  satisfactory  grades  in  their 
advanced  biology  courses.  (Generally  in- 
terpreted as  no  pass/fail  enrollment  and  a 
3.0  average  in  all  biology  courses  number 
200  or  above). 

3.  Have  written  a thesis  and  given  an  oral 
presentation  of  their  independent  study 
project  which  the  biology  faculty  feel 
merits  the  awarding  of  honors.  This  pre- 
sentation will  usually  be  during  the  last 
week  of  classes,  and  the  thesis  is  due  one 
week  prior  to  this. 

A description  of  courses  in  the  graduate 
program  in  Biology  appears  near  the  end  of  this 
catalogue. 


101  The  Basis  of  Life 

The  uniqueness  of  life  within  the  physical  uni- 
verse . The  matter  and  energy  of  life , the  genetic 
code,  molecular  biology,  and  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  life.  An  overview  for  students  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences  of  those  fea- 
tures which  distinguish  living  organisms  from 
non-living  things.  No  background  in  the  natural 
sciences  is  required. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  1 Disc  Hr  4 Credits 

Staff 

102  Evolutionary  Biology 

Designed  for  students  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities.  Those  areas  of  genetics,  ecology 
and  evolution  that  form  a unified  approach  to 
the  study  of  organisms  and  populations. 

No  background  in  the  natural  sciences  is  re- 
quired. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

104  Human  Biology 

A one  semester  course  designed  principally  for 
those  who  do  not  intend  to  major  in  biology. 
Principles  of  biology  are  taught  using  the 
human  organism  as  a representative  of  biologi- 
cal systems  at  several  levels.  Subjects  covered 
include  human  evolution,  genetics,  reproduc- 
tion and  development,  and  the  impact  of  man 
on  our  environment. 

No  background  in  the  natural  sciences  is  re- 
quired. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Schultz 

105  Plants  and  Human  Affairs 

The  origin,  botanical  relationships,  domestica- 
tion and  history  of  economic  plants  with  em- 
phasis on  man’s  dependence  on  cultivated 
plants  and  his  influence  on  the  vegetation  of  the 
world. 

No  background  in  the  natural  sciences  is  re- 
quired. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Wilkes 

108  Introduction  to  Nutrition 

Introduction  to  the  elements  of  nutrition  with 
emphasis  on  humans;  examination  of  food 
stuffs  and  nutritional  quality:  physiology  of 
food  utilization,  food  quality  regulations  and 
the  global  ecology  of  food  production. 

No  background  in  the  natural  sciences  is  re- 
quired. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Sheerin,  Mr.  Wilkes 


111  General  Biology  I 

An  integrated  course  stressing  the  principles  of 
biology.  Life  processes  are  examined  primarily 
at  the  molecular  and  cellular  levels.  Intended 
for  students  majoring  in  biology  or  for  non- 
majors who  wish  to  take  advanced  biology 
courses . 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

112  General  Biology  II 

An  integrated  course  stressing  the  principles  of 
biology.  Life  processes  are  examined  primarily 
at  the  organismal  and  population  levels.  In- 
tended for  students  majoring  in  biology  or  for 
non-majors  who  wish  to  take  advanced  biology 
courses. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1 1 1 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

200  Field  Biology  on  Nantucket 

Summer  only.  Requires  written  reports  on  orig- 
inal research  projects  on  the  field  biology  of 
Nantucket  Island.  Meets  every  weekday  during 
part  of  tlie  summer  at  the  University’s  field 
station  on  Nantucket.  Lectures,  seminars  and 
individual  consultation  arranged.  Mainland 
students  live  at  the  station  and  are  responsible 
for  modest  expenses. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1 12  or  permission  of  in- 
structor 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-6  Credits 

Staff 

211  Physiology  of  Organisms 

A study  of  basic  plant  and  animal  physiology  at 
the  organismal  level. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  111  and  112:  Co-or  pre- 
requisite Chem.  103. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

213  Physiology  of  Organisms  Lecture 

A study  of  basic  plant  and  animal  physiology  at 
the  organismal  level.  (The  lecture  portion  of 
Biol  211). 

Prerequisite:  Biology  111  and  112. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

220  Taxonomy  of  Seed  Plants 

Evolutionary  relationships  of  orders  and 
families  of  seed  principles  of  taxonomy;  sys- 
tems of  classification;  a survey  of  the  major 
plant  families.  Corequisite:  Biology  221. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Biology  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
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3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Kaplan 

221  Taxonomy  of  Seed  Plants  Laboratory 

Laboratory  study  of  the  major  seed  plant 
families,  collection  and  identification  of  local 
flora. 

Corequisite:  Biology  220 

3-6  Lab  Hrs.  Occasional 

Field  Trips  1-2  credits 

Mr.  Kaplan 

232  Invertebrate  Zoology 

Evolution,  ecology,  life  history  and  morphol- 
ogy of  invertebrate  animals.  Emphasis  placed 
on  living  representatives  of  local  fauna,  espe- 
cially marine  invertebrates. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  111  and  112 
3 Lect  Hrs,  6 Lab  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Rex 

234  Invertebrate  Zoology  Lecture 

Lecture  portion  of  Biology  232.  Evolution, 
ecology,  life  history  and  morphology  of  inver- 
tebrate animals,  emphasis  placed  on  living  rep- 
resentatives of  local  fauna,  especially  marine 
invertebrates. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  111  and  112 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Rex 

238  Ornithology 

The  biology  of  birds,  with  emphasis  on  prob- 
lems of  wider  biological  interest  in  ecology  and 
behavior.  Normally  taken  in  conjunction  with 
laboratory  and  field  work,  Biol  239. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  111-112  or  equivalent 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Hatch 

239  Ornithology  Laboratory 

Laboratory  and  field  work  in  ornithology  (in 
conjunction  with  Biol  238).  Some  weekend 
field  trips  required. 

Corequisite:  Biology  238 
3 Lab  Hrs  1 Credit 

Mr.  Hatch 

240  Introduction  to  Population 
Biology 

Basic  course  in  ecology  and  evolution. 
Examines  interactions  of  organisms  at  the 
population  and  community  levels.  Topics  in- 
clude patterns  of  climate  and  communities, 
energy  flow  and  nutrient  cycling,  productivity, 
biogeochemical  cycles,  population  growth,  life 
history  strategies,  behavior,  natural  selection, 
adaptation,  speciation  and  human  ecology  and 
evolution. 


Prerequisite:  Biol  111-112  or  equivalent 
3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  (including  several 
weekend  field  trips)  4 Credits 

Staff 

250  Sociobiology 

The  societies  of  both  invertebrates  and  verteb- 
rates will  be  studied:  colonial  invertebrates  and 
various  loose  associations  of  individuals  will  be 
examined  briefly.  The  nature  of  various 
societies  their  adaptive  significance;  the  be- 
havioral, physiological  and  anatomical  modifi- 
cations for  social  life,  and  communication 
within  and  among  societies  will  be  stressed. 
Theories  of  the  evolutionary  origin  of  societies 
will  be  examined  in  some  detail . The  laboratory 
will  consist  of  analysis  of  societies  and  social 
interactions  studied  on  film  and  in  the  field. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  112  or  equivalent,  or  1 
semester  of  biology  and  1 of  a closely  related 
subject. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Weaver 

252  Genetics 

The  basic  principles  of  heredity  through  an 
integrated  presentation  of  molecular  and  classi- 
cal (Mendelian)  genetics.  Topics  include  the 
nature  of  the  hereditary  material.  Structure  of 
chromosomes  and  patterns  of  inheritance. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  111  and  112.  Chem  103-104 
recommended. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

254  Genetics  Lecture 

The  lecture  portion  of  Biol  252. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  111  and  112. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

312  Developmental  Biology 

Basic  processes  of  development  at  the  or- 
ganismal  level  using  both  animal  and  plant 
examples.  Topics  included  will  be  reproduc- 
tion, gametogenesis , growth,  morphogenesis, 
differentiation,  gene  expression  and  or- 
ganogenesis. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  211  or  213;  and  Chemis- 
try 103 

3 Lect  Hrs,  6 Lab  Hrs  5 Credits 

Staff 

314  Developmental  Biology  Lecture 

The  lecture  portion  of  Biol  312. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  211  or  213  and  Chemis- 
try 103 


3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

316  Animal  Coordination 

Nervous  and  hormonal  mechanisms  of 
physiological  and  behavioral  control  in  ani- 
mals. Basic  physiology  of  systems  involved  in 
integration,  physiology  of  endocrines,  nervous 
system,  muscles  and  sense  organs  and  their 
interrelationship  in  achieving  coordination  in 
the  whole  organism.  Emphasis  on  vertebrates, 
with  some  comparisons  to  invertebrate  sys- 
tems. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  211  or  213  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs,  6 Lab  Hrs  5 Credits 

Staff 

318  Animal  Coordination  Lecture 

The  lecture  portion  of  Biol  316. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  211  or  213  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

320  Vascular  Plants 

Growth,  structure  and  function  of  vascular 
plants  with  emphasis  on  the  plant  as  a function- 
ing unit.  Practical  aspects  of  the  botany  of 
higher  plants  will  be  included  in  the  laboratory 
along  with  deseriptive  and  experimental  work. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  211  or  213 
3 Lect  Hrs,  6 Lab  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Freeberg 

322  Vascular  Plants  Lecture 

The  lecture  portion  of  Biology  320. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  211  or  213 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Freeberg 

324  Biology  of  Non-Seed  Plants 

A study  of  the  major  plant  groups  emphasizing 
life  cycles  of  the  non-seed  bearing  plants  and 
the  control  of  life  cycles  by  environmental  and 
genetic  factors.  Aspects  of  autotrophic  and 
heterotrophic  nutrition  of  particular  relevance 
to  these  plant  groups  and  their  phytogeny  will 
be  discussed.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  pure 
cultures,  students  will  isolate  from  nature  and 
will  culture  non  vascular  plant  species.  For 
appropriate  species,  particularly  algae,  fungi, 
slime  molds,  and  gametophytes  of  moss  and 
ferns,  the  experimental  control  of  life  cycles 
and  sexuality  will  be  investigated. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  211  or  213 
3 Lect  Hrs,  6 Lab  Hrs  5 Credits 

Ms.  Schmitter 
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326  Biology  of  Non-Seed  Plants  Lecture 

The  lecture  portion  of  Biol  324. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  211  or  213 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Schmitter 

330  Biology  of  Fishes 

Evolution,  ecology,  genetics,  taxonomy  and 
structure  of  fish.  Biological  problems  of  gen- 
eral interest  will  be  emphasized,  such  as  breed- 
ing systems,  genetics  of  sex  determination, 
evolution  by  means  of  chromosome  duplica- 
tion, environmental  physiology  and  migration. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  211,  252 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Policansky 

334  Microbiology 

Characterization  and  classification  of  the  major 
groups  of  microorganisms,  and  the  relation- 
ships of  some  of  these  with  man  and  the  envi- 
ronment. Lectures  and  laboratory  work  will 
treat  distinguishing  morphological,  physiolog- 
ical, and  nutritional  characteristics  of  the  bac- 
teria, algae,  fungi,  and  protozoa.  Considera- 
tion of  host-parasite  relationships  and  of  en- 
vironmental, food,  and  industrial  microbiolo- 
gy- 

Prerequisite:  Biol  211  and  Chem  104 
3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Seaman,  Ms.  Schmitter 

342  Ecology 

A course  in  population  and  community  ecolo- 
gy. Topics  include  theory  and  case  studies  of 
population  dynamics,  competition,  predation, 
niche  concepts,  life  history  strategies,  be- 
havioral interactions,  energetics  and  productiv- 
ity, community  structure  and  organization,  and 
biogeography. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  111,  112  and  240 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

343  Ecology  Laboratory 

Field  trips  to  local  terrestrial  and  marine  com- 
munities, laboratory  studies  of  population 
dynamics,  interactions  between  species,  and 
analytical  approaches  to  ecological  data.  Some 
field  trips  may  be  scheduled  on  Saturday. 
Corequisite:  Biol  342 

1 Lect  Hr,  3 Lab  Hrs  2 Credits 

Staff 

348  Animal  Behavior 

The  course  deals  with  some  topics  in  the 
physiology  and  development  of  behavior  and 
more  extensively  with  social  organization. 


communication  and  ecological  aspects  of  be- 
havior. Emphasis  on  the  function  and  evolution 
of  behavior. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  240  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Hatch 

349  Methods  in  Ethology 

Observational  and  experimental  analyses  of  the 
behavior  of  a variety  of  species.  Laboratory 
studies,  films  and  field  trips. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  240.  Biol  348  is  a corequisite 
5 Lab  Hrs,  1 Disc  Hr  3 Credits 

Mr.  Hatch 

352  Evolution 

Evolution  as  the  unifying  concept  of  Biology. 
Topics  will  include  population  genetics,  adap- 
tive strategies,  sex  and  breeding  systems, 
speciation  and  population  differentiation,  fossil 
histories,  evolution  of  man. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  240,  252 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

353  Evolution  Laboratory 

Laboratory  investigation  of  evolutionary  proc- 
esses, including  populations  of  organisms, 
cytology,  computer  simulations. 

Corequisite:  Biol  352 

3-6  Lab  Hrs,  1 Disc  Hr  2-3  Credits 

Staff 

371  Biology  of  Cells  I 

The  cytology  and  fine  structure  of  cells  in  rela- 
tion to  the  production  of  energy  for  growth  and 
reproduction.  The  chemistry  of  the  life  process 
considered  in  detail  as  a tool  for  inquiry  into 
current  problems  in  biology. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  211  or  213:  Corequisite: 
Organic  Chemistry 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

372  Biology  of  Cells  II 

The  structure  and  function  of  the  nucleus.  The 
biochemical  mechanisms  of  growth  and  repro- 
duction at  the  molecular  level. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  371 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

373  Methods  in  Cell  Biology  I 

This  is  the  laboratory  to  accompany  Biology 
371  (Biology  of  Cells  I).  The  laboratory  com- 
prises several  tracks,  each  dealing  with  some 
aspect  of  cell  function.  Each  7 week  track  is  an 


autonomous  unit,  with  a minimum  of  1 hour  of 
lecture  and  5 hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Each  student  must  take  2 tracks  per  semester. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite;  Biol  371  or  equiva- 
lent 

1 Lect  Hr,  5 Lab  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

374  Methods  in  Cell  Biology  II 

This  is  the  laboratory  to  accompany  Biology 
372  (Biology  of  Cells  II).  The  laboratory  com- 
prises several  tracks,  each  dealing  with  some 
aspect  of  cell  function.  Each  7 week  track  is  an 
autonomous  unit.  Each  student  must  take  2 
tracks  per  semester. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biol  371-372  or 
equivalent 

1 Lect  Hr,  5 Lab  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

478  Independent  Study  I 

An  opportunity  for  qualified,  advanced  stu- 
dents to  work  on  a specialized  topic  or  research 
project  in  biology  under  the  guidance  of  a fac- 
ulty advisor.  It  is  open  to  seniors  and  2nd 
semester  juniors.  The  course  will  normally  be 
taken  for  3 credits  per  semester.  Enrollment 
may  be  for  one  semester,  but  students  are 
strongly  urged  to  enroll  for  a full  year.  This 
course  can  be  taken  in  the  summer.  Biol  478- 

479  do  not  count  toward  biology  major  re- 
quirements. 

Prerequisite:  2nd  semester  Jr  and  permission  of 
a research  director 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

479  Independent  Study  II 

A continuation  of  Biol  478  (see  description  of 
that  course). 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

483  Directed  Research  on  Nantucket 

Summer  only.  Requires  written  reports  on  orig- 
inal research  projects  done  at  University  field 
station  under  the  direction  of  a specific  staff 
member.  In  general,  projects  will  be  carried  out 
during  the  first  half  of  the  summer,  but  by 
arrangement,  some  work  may  be  accomplished 
at  other  times  during  the  year.  The  project 
should  be  planned  well  in  advance  of  the  time 
that  the  field  work  is  to  be  done.  Mainland 
students  live  at  the  field  station  and  are  respon- 
sible for  modest  expenses. 

Prerequisite:  Previous  experience  in  field  biol- 
ogy, substantial  background  in  biology  and  re- 
lated subjects  and  permission  of  the  instructor 
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Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-6  Credits 

Staff 

586  Curriculum  and  Methods-Student 
Teaching-Biology 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods  of  teaching 
biology  in  the  schools.  Supervision  and  critique 
of  practice  teaching.  Biology  majors  are  ad- 
vised to  check  the  scheduling  of  practice  teach- 
ing with  the  department.  Not  ordinarily  al- 
lowed as  credit  toward  the  biology  major  re- 
quirements. 

Prerequisite:  6 hours  education  courses  and 
admission  to  the  teacher  certification  program 
3 Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  (practice 
teaching)  9 Credits 

Staff 

BLACK  STUDIES 

Faculty 

Bruce  R.  Hare,  Assistant  Professor,  Chairper- 
son; Assistant  Professor  Luckson  E.  Ejofo- 
domi;  Lecturers  Gwendolyn  A.  Brown, 
Lemuel  Carroll,  George  B.  Cox,  Rudolph  R. 
Featherstone,  Marilyn  D.  Saunders  Montiero, 
Reginald  Williams 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  requirements  for  a Black  Studies  major 
are  consistent  with  the  concept  of  Black  Studies 
as  a multi-disciplinary  plan  of  study  designed  to 
provide  its  majors  with  a wide  range  of  knowl- 
edge and  analytical  abilities  as  well  as  a firm 
grounding  in  an  area  specialization  such  as  His- 
tory, Social  Science,  or  the  Humanities. 

All  majors  are  required  to  take  BlkStyllO 
and  1 1 1 (Introduction  to  Black  Studies  1 and  II) 
as  well  as  to  meet  methodology  and  research 
requirements  within  the  Department.  Senior 
students  with  at  least  a 3.0  average  will  be 
allowed  the  opportunity  to  write  an  honors 
thesis  under  Departmental  supervision. 

1 . A minimum  of  9 courses  of  work  is  also 
required  for  the  major  in  Black  Studies. 

2.  One  course  is  required  in  each  of  the  3 
general  areas:  Black  History,  the 
Humanities,  the  Social  Sciences. 

3.  At  least  5 courses  must  be  taken  in  a 
single  area  as  a field  of  specialization. 

4.  Majors  must  take  at  least  S of  the  9 re- 
quired courses  in  the  Black  Studies  De- 
partment. 

Majors  in  Black  Studies  will  be  advised  to 
supplement  their  work  with  recommended 


courses  in  other  departments  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  Black  experience  within  the  broad 
framework  of  the  world  at  large.  Other  re- 
quirements for  Black  Studies  majors  are  consis- 
tent with  general  university  requirements. 

Black  Studies  Concentration 

Students  majoring  in  other  subject  areas  who 
complete  five  approved  courses  will  receive 
official  recognition  of  a five  course  concentra- 
tion in  Black  Studies. 

100  Introduction  to  Black  Literature 

Survey  course  of  black  literature  from  slavery 
through  present  times. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Montiero 

102  The  History  of  Black  Education 

A comparative  study  of  the  history  of  black 
education  from  earliest  times  to  1954. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Ejofodomi 

104  Drug  Abuse  and  the  Black 
Community 

An  overview  of  the  history  and  current  prob- 
lems evolving  from  drug  abuse  in  black  urban 
communities  in  the  United  States.  Discrimina- 
tion, prejudice,  limited  access  to  opportunity 
structures,  treatment  for  the  use  of  drugs,  the 
law,  community  institutions,  and  value  sys- 
tems are  examined  as  they  pertain  to  drug  use  in 
the  Black  community. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Williams 

108  Black  Social  Movements 

Concepts  of  social  movements  as  we41  as  the 
appearance  of  social  movements  among  Black 
Americans  in  the  19th  century  are  examined. 
Examination  of  20th  century  Black  social 
movements,  especially  Marcus  Garvey’s 
movement,  nation  of  Islam,  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  and  Black  Power  Movement. 
Prerequisite:  A course  in  Sociology,  Political 
Science  or  Afro  American  History. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Ejofodomi 

110  Introduction  to  Black  Studies  I 

An  introduction  to  the  key  issues  in  Black 
Studies.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  Blacks  in 
Africa,  Canada,  the  West  Indies  and  the  United 
States  to  1865. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Ejofodomi 


111  Introduction  to  Black  Studies  II 

An  introduction  to  the  major  issues,  problems 
and  methods  of  research  relating  to  Black 
studies.  Topical  approach  to  the  study  of  Black 
history  from  1865  to  the  present. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Ejofodomi 

201  Roots  of  the  Black  Family 

An  exploration  of  the  social,  economic  and 
religious  issues  affecting  the  Black  family. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Brown 

301  Black  Intellectual  Thought 

A survey  course  of  the  significant  writings  of 
Black  Americans  from  the  period  of  emancipa- 
tion to  the  present,  with  special  reference  to  the 
issues  concerning  the  educational,  political, 
sociological  and  psychological  status  of  Blacks 
in  the  United  States. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Featherstone 

480  Topics  in  Afro-American  Studies 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

480C  Afro-American  Experience  through 
Music 

An  analysis  of  the  varieties  of  Black  music.  The 
course  also  examines  the  African  roots  of  Black 
music. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Carroll 

480D  Black  Urban  Politics 

An  examination  of  the  dynamics  of  Black  poli- 
tics in  the  urban  setting. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Williams 

480F  The  Black  Church  and  its  African 
Antecedents 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  origins,  development 
and  expansion  of  the  Black  church,  as  well  as 
an  examination  of  its  function  as  a pillar  of 
strength  for  Black  Americans. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Featherstone 

480G  Race,  Class,  and  Political 
Modernization 

An  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  evolution  of  the 
American  socio-political  system  and  the  role 
function  of  black  people  and  third  world 
nationalities.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
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the  interplay  between  racial  oppression  and 
class  exploitation  as  factors  in  the  political 
process. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Brown 

480H  Department  Seminar 

A dialogic  examination  of  selected  topics  as 
they  impinge  upon  segments  of  Black  commu- 
nity. These  topics  will  be  treated  with  a view 
towards  solutions. 

1 Lect  Hr  1 Credit 

Staff 

4801  School  Desegration 

An  intensive  exploration  of  the  issues  that  have 
affected  desegregation  with  a view  towards 
their  interrelatedness.  The  case  study  method 
will  be  employed  as  one  element. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 credits 

Mr.  Cox 

488  Black  Studies  Senior  Thesis  I 

Study  in-depth  of  a topic  chosen  by  the  student 
in  consultation  with  an  honors  advisor  and  a 
paper  written  with  the  approval  and  under  the 
direction  of  an  honors  advisor,  normally  related 
to  work  done  in  the  honors  seminar.  Honors 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  performance  in  the 
honors  seminar,  evaluation  of  the  paper  by  the 
Afro-American  studies  concentration  commit- 
tee, and  3.0  overall  average. 

Prerequisite:  Black  Studies  498  and  499  and 
permission  of  the  Black  Studies  Department. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

489  Black  Studies  Senior  Thesis  II 

Study  in-depth  of  a topic  chosen  by  the  student 
in  consultation  with  an  honors  advisor  and  a 
paper  written  with  the  approval  and  under  the 
direction  of  an  honors  advisor,  normally  related 
to  work  done  in  the  honors  seminar.  Honors 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  performance  in  the 
honors  seminar,  evaluation  of  the  paper  by  the 
Afro-American  studies  concentration  commit- 
tee, and  3.0  overall  average. 

Prerequisite:  Black  Studies  498  and  499  and 
permission  of  the  Black  Studies  Department. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

498  Black  Studies  Honors  Seminar  I 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  for  students  ad- 
mitted to  option  B,  honors,  and  to  a limited 
number  of  other  highly  qualified  students  par- 
ticipating in  the  option  A program. 
Prerequisite:  3.0  overall  average  and  permis- 


sion of  the  Black  Studies  Department. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

499  Black  Studies  Honors  Seminar  II 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  for  students  ad- 
mitted to  option  B,  honors,  and  to  a limited 
number  of  other  highly  qualified  students  par- 
ticipating in  the  option  A program. 
Prerequisite:  3.0  overall  average  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Black  Studies  Department. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

CHEMISTRY 

Leverett  J.  Zompa,  Professor,  Chairperson; 
Professors  J-P  Anselme,  Ernest  I.  Becker, 
Thomas  N.  Margulis,  Lowell  M.  Schwartz, 
Chi-Hua  Wang;  Associate  Professors  Joseph  S . 
Alper,  Robert  L.  Carter,  Robert  I.  Gelb,  Daniel 
A.  Laufer,  Hans  van  Willigen,  Walter  E. 
Weibrecht;  Assistant  Professor  Elliot  M. 
Weinstock;  Instmctor  Kenneth  F.  Cemy;  Lec- 
turer Nancy  Wang 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Chemistry  majors  will  take  a basic  group  of 
courses  in  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and 
Physics  which  will  satisfy  usual  requirements 
appropriate  to  pre-professional  training  in 
Chemistry  or  teaching  or  to  certain  interdisci- 
plinary fields  of  study. 

All  majors  in  Chemistry  are  required  to  take 
Chemistry  103-104,  153-154,  198,  241-242 
and  269-270;  Mathematics  140-141  and 
Physics  113-1 14  and  either  Physics  171-172  or 
181-182  laboratories.  Students  interested  in 
majoring  in  Chemistry  should  immediately 
contact  the  Chemistry  department  to  be  as- 
signed a faculty  advisor  who  will  help  plan  a 
sequence  of  courses  suitable  to  the  student’s 
interests. 

101  Chemical  Science  I 

First  semester  of  a one-year  introductory  course 
for  non-science  majors.  The  basic  principles  of 
atomic  structure,  molecular  structure  and 
chemical  change.  Topics  include  atomic 
theory,  the  periodic  table,  chemical  bonding 
and  thermochemistry. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  1 Disc  Hr  4 Credits 

Staff 

102  Chemical  Science  II 

Systematic  descriptive  chemistry  and  the 
chemistry  of  biological  substances. 


3 Lect  Hrs,  1 Disc  Hr  4 Credits 

Staff 

103  Chemical  Principles  I 

Introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
chemistry  including  structure,  the  periodic 
table  of  the  elements,  chemical  bonding  and 
molecular  structure,  states  of  matter  based  on 
kinetic  theory,  chemical  kinetics,  equilibria, 
and  elementary  thermodynamics.  Laboratory 
work  presents  an  introduction  to  methods  of 
quantitative  chemical  techniques. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs,  1 Disc  Hr  5 Credits 
Staff 

104  Chemical  Principles  II 

Introduction  to  electrochemistry,  oxidation- 
reduction  reactions,  acid-base  systems,  and  a 
survey  of  the  chemical  properties  of  elements 
based  on  principles  already  introduced. 
Laboratory  work  presents  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  103 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs,  1 Disc  Hr  5 Credits 

Staff 

153  Organic  Chemistry  I 

An  intensive  survey  of  structure,  reactions  and 
synthesis  of  the  main  classes  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Laboratory  illustrates  the  preparation, 
purification  and  identification  of  organic  com- 
pounds by  classical  and  instrumental  methods. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104 
3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs,  1 Disc  Hr  5 Credits 
Staff 

154  Organic  Chemistry  II 

An  intensive  survey  of  structure,  reactions  and 
synthesis  of  the  main  classes  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Laboratory  illustrates  the  preparation, 
purification  and  identification  of  organic  com- 
pounds by  classical  and  instrumental  methods. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104 
3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs,  1 Disc  Hr  5 Credits 
Staff 

198  Chemical  Problem  Solving 

Techniques  of  solving  problems  arising  in 
chemistry  in  general  and  physical  chemistry  in 
particular.  This  course  is  a formal  prerequisite 
for  CH  241  and  CH  269  but  may  be  waived  by 
passing  a special  examination.  CH  198  should 
normally  be  taken  after  MA  151  and  PY  113. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 
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241  Physical  and  Analytical  Chemistry  I 

Thermodynamics  and  theories  of  rate  processes 
as  applied  to  equilibria,  electrochemistry,  and 
separations  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104  and  198, 
Mathematics  151,  Physics  1 14  and  one  Physics 
laboratory. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs,  1 Disc  Hr  5 Credits 
Staff 

242  Physical  and  Analytical 
Chemistry  II 

Thermodynamics  and  theories  of  rate  processes 
as  applied  to  equilibria,  electrochemistry,  and 
separations  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  241. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

269  Chemical  Structure  I 

Introduction  to  fundamental  theories  concern- 
ing the  structure  of  atoms  and  molecules.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  application  of  spectroscopic 
methods  in  structure  elucidation.  Laboratory 
work  illustrates  lecture  principles  and  provides 
practice  in  application  of  various  spectroscopic 
techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104  and  198, 
Mathematics  151,  Physics  1 14  and  one  Physics 
laboratory. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

270  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
modem  inorganic  chemistry.  Laboratory  in- 
cludes synthetic  techniques  and  methods  of 
characterization  of  inorganic  compounds. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  269. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

351  Organic  Qualitative  Analysis 

Theory  and  practice  in  organic  compound  sep- 
aration and  identification  employing  classical 
and  instrumental  methods. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  154  or  156. 

1 Lect  Hr,  6 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

353  Introduction  to  Polymer  Chemistry 

An  introductory  survey  of  polymer  chemistry 
including  polymer  structure  and  stereochemis- 
try, characterization  of  polymers,  categories  of 
polymers,  synthesis  of  reactants,  and 
polymerization  reactions  and  their 
mechanisms.  Why  and  how  polymers  are 
tailor-made  will  be  exemplified.  Polymer 


chemistry  as  an  interdisciplinary  and  as  a 
unique  area  of  chemical  science  will  be 
stressed. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  154  or  156  and  241  or 
equivalent 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

354  Introduction  to  Biochemistry 

Structure,  chemistry  and  metabolism  of  nucleic 
acids,  proteins  and  carbohydrates. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  154  or  156  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

361  Analytical  Instrumentation 

Principles  and  use  of  instrumental  methods  in 
analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  241  and  269. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

478  Readings  in  Chemistry 

Tq)ics  vary  depending  on  instructor 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-4  Credits 

Staff 

479  Readings  in  Chemistry 

Topics  vary  depending  on  instructor 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-4  Credits 

Staff 

481  Advanced  Laboratory  in  Chemistry  I 

Special  laboratory  topics  under  individual 
guidance  by  faculty  member. 

Prerequisite:  All  chemistry  major  graduation 
requirements. 

12  Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

482  Advanced  Laboratory  in  Chemistry  II 

Special  laboratory  topics  under  individual 
guidance  by  faculty  member. 

Prerequisite:  All  chemistry  major  graduation 
requirements.  12  Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

491  Senior  Thesis  in  Chemistry  I 

Original  investigation  by  the  student  under  the 
guidance  of  a faculty  advisor.  An  oral  resume 
before  the  chemistry  staff  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  All  chemistry  major  graduation 
requirements. 

12  Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

492  Senior  Thesis  in  Chemistry  II 

Original  investigation  by  the  student  under  the 


guidance  of  a faculty  advisor.  An  oral  resume 
before  the  chemistry  staff  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  All  chemistry  major  graduation 
requirements. 

12  Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

615  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry 

Topical  discussions,  each  based  on  elementary 
principles  studied  in  Chemistry  213-214  and 
progressing  toward  recent  developments  in  the 
field. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  241  and  269 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

655  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry 

Graduate  level  discussion  of  selected  topics  in 
organic  chemistry. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  154  or  equivalent 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

670  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  inorganic 
chemistry. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  270 

3 Lect  Hrs.  3 Credits 

Staff 

CfflNESE 

101  Elementary  Chinese  I 

Introduction  to  modern  Mandarin;  intensive 
practice  in  the  four  language  skills  with  an 
audio-lingual  approach,  for  students  who  have 
no  creditable  training  in  Chinese. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Mao 

102  Elementary  Chinese  II 

Introduction  to  modern  Mandarin;  intensive 
practice  in  the  four  language  skills  with  an 
audio-lingual  approach,  for  students  who  have 
no  creditable  training  in  Chinese. 

Prerequisite:  Chinese  101  or  equivalent 
3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Mao 

201  Intermediate  Chinese  I 

Continuation  of  Chinese  102.  Intensive  review 
and  further  study  of  grammar  and  audio-lingual 
skills  with  correlated  intermediate  level  read- 
ings in  modem  Chinese. 

Prerequisite:  Chinese  102  or  equivalent 
3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Mao 
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202  Intermediate  Chinese  II 

Continuation  of  Chinese  201 . Intensive  review 
and  further  study  of  grammar  and  audio-lingual 
skills  with  correlated  intermediate  level  read- 
ings in  modern  Chinese 
Prerequisite;  Chinese  201  or  equivalent 
3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Mao 

251  Modern  Chinese  Literature  in 
Translation 

Study  of  masterpieces,  literary  theories  and  au- 
thors in  modem  Chinese  literature.  The  course 
covers  the  period  begun  with  the  literary  rev- 
olution (4917)  and  up  to  the  present  time.  Au- 
thors under  study  are:  Lu  Hsun,  Lao  She,  Pa 
Chin,  Mao  Tun,  Hao  Ran  and  others.  Readings 
in  English,  no  knowledge  of  Chinese  required. 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Mao 

253  Classic  Chinese  Novel  in  Translation 

Study  of  masterpieces  in  the  classic  Chinese 
novel  of  Ming  and  Ching  periods  (13th- 19th 
centuries).  Some  titles  are;  The  Romance  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms,  Golden  Lotus,  The  Scholars, 
The  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber,  etc.  Readings 
i n English . No  knowledge  of  Chi  nese  requ  ired . 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Mao 

478  Independent  Study 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  are 
adequately  equipped  and  wish  to  study  Chinese 
above  the  Chinese  202  level  (intermediate). 
Reading  material  in  Chinese  suited  to  the  stu- 
dent’s level  will  be  assigned  for  study  and  at 
least  one  meeting  per  week  with  the  instructor 
is  required  for  the  student  to  make  an  oral  report 
in  Chinese  on  the  contents  of  materials  studied 
and  to  be  helped  in  areas  where  he  has  encoun- 
tered difficulties.  A mid-term  and  a final  will  be 
given  to  test  the  student’s  accomplishment. 
Prerequisite:  Chinese  202  and  permission  of 
instructor 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Ms.  Mao 

CLASSICS 

Faculty 

R.  Joseph  Schork,  Professor,  Chairperson; 
Professor  George  Koniaris;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Jeffrey  L.  Houben,  Emily  A.  McDermott, 
Frank  J.  Nisetich;  Lecturer  Gerald  J.  Sullivan 


Greek  Requirements 

1)  Greek  222  and  at  least  four  (4)  three-credit 
courses  in  Greek  at  the  300-1-  level,  includ- 
ing GR  310,  Epic  Poetry 

2)  Either  CL  28 1 -282  or  HIST  208-209  or  any 
other  two  Classics  courses  with  departmen- 
tal approval 

3)  Either  two  semesters  of  college  Latin  at  the 
appropriate  level  or  two  additional  Greek 
courses  at  the  300-1-  level. 

Latin  Requirements 

1)  Latin  222  and  at  least  four  (4)  three-credit 
courses  in  Latin  at  the  300-1-  level,  includ- 
ing LA  310,  Virgil 

2)  Either  CL  28 1 -282  or  HIST  208-209  or  any 
other  two  Classics  courses  with  departmen- 
tal approval 

3)  Either  two  semesters  of  college  Greek  at  the 
appropriate  level  or  two  additional  Latin 
courses  at  the  300-1-  level 

Greek  - Latin  Major  Requirements 

1)  Greek  222  and  Latin  222 

2)  At  least  five  (5)  three-credit  Greek  or  Latin 
courses  at  the  300 -t-  level:  three  in  one  lan- 
guage, two  in  the  other 

3)  Either  CL  28 1 -282  or  HIST  208-209  or  any 
other  two  Classics  courses  with  departmen- 
tal approval 

Classical  Studies  Major  Requirements 

1)  2 semesters  of  Latin  or  Greek 

2)  Classics  161,  English  Lexicon 

3)  Classics  281-282  or  HIST  208-209 

4)  Classics  295,  Senior  Seminar 

5)  Three  (3)  other  Classics  courses  (1  may  be 
allied) 

The  department  also  offers  majors  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  an  Honors  Program. 
Information  about  overseas  programs  in  Greece 
or  Italy  can  be  obtained  from  the  Chairperson. 

161  The  English  Lexicon 

The  debt  our  language  owes  to  Latin  and 
Greek.  An  introductory  consideration  of  Eng- 
lish vocabulary,  word  formation,  and  word  ori- 
gins. Suggested  as  an  aid  to  basic  skills  de- 
velopment and  to  general  language  awareness. 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 


281  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization  I 

A consideration  of  the  major  periods  of  ancient 
civilization  through  the  reading  of  literary  mas- 
terpieces supplemented  by  lectures  on  cultural 
and  historical  backgrounds:  including  Homer, 
The  Tragedians  (Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripedes)  Aristophanes,  Plato  (Greece).  In- 
troduction to  archeological  and  artistic  mate- 
rials. This  course  and  Classics  282  initiate  the 
suggested  sequence  of  Classics  ‘in  translation’. 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

282  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization  II 

A consideration  of  the  major  periods  of  ancient 
civilization  through  the  reading  of  literary  mas- 
terpieces supplemented  by  lectures  on  cultural 
and  historical  backgrounds:  including  Cicero, 
Catullus,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Petronius  (Rome).  In- 
troduction to  archeological  and  artistic  mate- 
rials. This  course  and  Classics  281  initiate  the 
suggested  sequence  of  Classics  ‘in  translation’. 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

283  Greek  and  Roman  Epic 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

284  Greek  and  Roman  Religion  and  Myth 

The  analysis,  background,  and  lasting  influ- 
ence of  Greek  and  Roman  myths.  Some  con- 
sideration of  the  ancients’  beliefs  about  divini- 
ty; worship  and  ritual  practices.  Both  primary 
(ancient  authors)  and  secondary  modern 
sources  will  be  used.  This  course  is  suggested 
as  a follow-up  to  Classics  281-282. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

285  Greek  and  Roman  Tragedy 

A survey  of  the  monumental,  dramatic  produc- 
tion of  fifth  century  Athens  including  the  works 
of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 
Background  on  period,  tragic  genre  and  theatre 
conventions;  influence  on  Rome  and  tragedies 
of  Seneca. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

286  Greek  and  Roman  Comedy 

The  origins  of  Western  comedy  through  a read- 
ing of  selected  works;  (Aristophanes  and 
Menander-Greece;  Plautus  and  Terence- 
Rome) . 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 
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287  Women  in  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature:  Reflections  of  a 
Divided  Society 

Readings  in  English  translation  of  works  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  dealing  with 
women  and  their  place  in  society. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

288  Literary  Criticism  in  Antiquity 

Readings  in  English  translation  of  works  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  dealing  with  criti- 
cism. 

Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

291  Greek  and  Roman  Historiography 

Major  Greek/Roman  historians.  Consideration 
of  development  of  historical  writing,  histo- 
rians’ concept  of  causation,  literary  techniques; 
primary  and  secondary  sources. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

292  Rhetoric:  The  Art  of  Persuasion 

Examines  great  speeches  from  antiquity  to  the 
present  by  using  the  models,  techniques,  and 
standards  of  public  speaking  as  developed  in 
ancient  Athens  and  Rome. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

395  Ancient  Lyric  Poetry 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

478  Independent  Study 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consulta- 
tion with  individual  students 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  de- 
partment chairperson 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

479  Independent  Study 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consulta- 
tion with  individual  students 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  de- 
partment chaiiperson 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

490  Honors  Program 

Extensive  reading  in  one  broad  segment  of 
classical  literature  culminating  in  written 
examination. 

Prerequisite:  3.2  major  average,  3.0  overall 


average.  Senior  standing,  permission  of  in- 
structor 

Weekly  Conferences  3 Credits 

Staff 

499  Honors  Thesis 

A substantive  review  of  a subject  approved  by 
the  individual  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  department. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

586  Curriculum  and  Methods  Student 
Teaching  — Classics 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods  of  secon- 
dary school  teaching  of  Latin.  Supervision  and 
critique  of  practice  teaching. 

Prerequisite;  6 hours  education  courses  and 
admission  to  the  Teacher  Certification  Pro- 
gram. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs 

(practice  teaching)  9 Credits 

Staff 

ECONOMICS 

Faculty 

Arthur  MacEwan,  Associate  Professor,  Chair- 
person; Professor  Harold  Wolozin;  Associate 
Professors  Louis  Esposito,  Monique  Garrity, 
Daniel  Primont,  Salvatore  Schiavo-Campo, 
Raymond  Torto;  Assistant  Professors  Eric 
Chester,  Mary  H.  Stevenson 

Economics  Major 

All  Economics  majors  are  required  to  take 
Economics  100,  155,  200  and  201  and  18  addi- 
tional credits  of  junior-senior  level  courses.  Of 
the  additional  18  credits,  six  must  be  for  “al- 
ternative approach’’  courses;  these  are  courses 
which  expose  students  to  modes  of  analysis 
other  than  the  standard  neo-classical/neo- 
Keynesian  approach.  (Also,  by  permission  of 
the  department  up  to  6 credits  in  related  discip- 
lines may  be  substituted  for  department 
courses). 

100  Economic  Literacy 

A broad  introductory  survey  of  economic  prin- 
ciples and  institutions.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of 
economic  principles  in  understanding  and 
analyzing  current  economic  problems. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 


155  Statistical  Methods 

A non-calculus  introduction  to  statistical  infer- 
ence. Primary  objective  is  to  familiarize  the 
students  with  common  statistical  concepts  so 
they  will  be  able  to  make  intelligent  evaluations 
of  technical  reports.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
covers  probability  including  common  distribu- 
tions. Second  half  studies  hypothesis  testing 
including  T-Tests,  goodness  of  fit,  contingency 
tables,  analysis  of  variance,  regression,  and 
correlation. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

200  Economic  Theory  I,  Macroeconomics 

Analysis  of  the  forces  determining  the  level  and 
structure  of  gross  national  output,  and  those 
government  policies  which  attempt  to  affect 
economic  activities  in  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite;  Economics  100 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

201  Economic  Theory  II,  Microeconomics 

Analysis  of  consumer  behavior,  the  theory  of 
production,  equilibrium  of  the  firm  and  the 
industry,  market  structures  and  pricing  of  fac- 
tors of  production. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

208  History  of  Economic  Thought  I 

A discussion  of  the  rise  and  development  of 
systematic  economic  thought.  Both  orthodox 
and  heterodox  economic  ideas  are  studied  in 
light  of  the  social  and  historical  context  in 
which  they  developed.  The  first  semester  dis- 
cusses the  origins  of  mercantilist  thought.  The 
physiocrats  and  classical  political  economy 
through  Marx. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

209  History  of  Economic  Thought  II 

The  second  semester  (following  Econ  208)  of 
the  History  of  Economic  Thought  begins  with 
the  post-classical  period  in  economics.  Among 
the  topics  covered  are  the  German  historical 
school,  the  rise  in  popularity  of  the  marginal 
concept  in  economics,  some  topics  in  institu- 
tional economics  and  the  development  of  ag- 
gregative analysis.  Heterodox  developments  in 
post-Marxist  and  non-Marxist  thought  will  also 
be  discussed.  Contemporary  developments  in 
economic  thought  will  be  covered  as  time  per- 
mits. 
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Prerequisite:  Economics  208 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

213  Urban  Economics 

An  economic  analysis  of  urban  areas  and  urban 
problems.  Provides  an  economic  explanation 
of  the  growth  of  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
together  with  an  understanding  of  the  forces 
that  determine  the  location,  form,  and 
economic  structure  of  cities.  A number  of  con- 
temporary problems  are  studied  in-depth.  A 
political  economic  analysis  is  applied  to  such 
problems  as  the  property  tax,  housing  and 
urban  renewal,  poverty,  crime  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

215  The  Political  Economy  of  New  England 

An  examination  of  the  historical  origins,  pres- 
ent nature,  and  outstanding  problems  of  our 
regional  economy,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Massachusetts.  Such  topics  as:  historical 
trends  in  New  Englands’s  economic  structure; 
causes  and  consequences  of  business  invest- 
ment and  location;  workers  and  jobs;  the  politi- 
cal economy  of  taxes  and  government  spend- 
ing; state  and  regional  economic  policy  mak- 
ing; and  a critical  examination  of  alternative 
strategies  for  economic  development. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

225  American  Economic  History 

This  is  a course  in  the  economic  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  begins  with  a study  of  the 
colonial  period  to  make  clear  the  economic 
basis  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  course 
will  then  cover  the  industrial  revolution  in  the 
United  States  and  the  economic  basis  for  slav- 
ery and  the  Civil  War.  The  course  will  then 
cover  such  20th  century  issues  as  the  broad 
scale  conflict  between  capital  and  labor  during 
and  after  WW  I,  the  weakness  of  the  U.S. 
economy  during  the  1920’s,  and  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

235  International  Economics 

The  theory  of  international  trade;  theory  and 
practice  of  commercial  policy,  international  fi- 
nance; the  balance  of  payments,  adjustment 


mechanisms,  and  alternative  monetary  sys- 
tems. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

236  Economic  Development 

The  economic  meaning  of  underdevelopment, 
evaluation  of  alternative  ‘strategies’  for 
economic  growth,  the  role  played  by  different 
kinds  of  resources,  interaction  of  the  problems 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America  with  the  policies  of  the 
developed  countries. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

237  The  African  Economy 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  economic  charac- 
teristics and  problems  of  sub-Saharan  African 
countries. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

239  The  Latin  American  Economy 

Description  and  analysis  of  the  economic 
characteristics  and  problems  of  Latin  American 
countries. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

243  The  Political  Economy  of  the  Black 
Ghetto 

A survey  of  the  economic  status  of  Black 
Americans.  Examination  of  the  social  and 
economic  legacy  of  slavery  and  reconstruction. 
Analysis  of  particular  problem  areas  for  con- 
temporary Blacks,  e.g.  housing,  labor  market 
discrimination  and  education.  Evaluation  of 
community  economic  development.  Black 
capitalism  and  other  strategies  for  Black 
economic  development. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

249  The  Political  Economy  of 
Environmental  Control 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  impact  and  chal- 
lenge of  environmental  disruption  upon  the  en- 
vironment and  the  quality  of  life  in  our  society. 
The  sources,  measurement,  and  control  of  pol- 
lution as  a problem  in  private  and  social  plan- 
ning. A transdisciplinary  approach  including 
legal,  social,  political  and  psychological  fac- 
tors. 


Prerequisite:  Economics  100 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

272  Comparative  Economic  Systems 
Relationship  between  market  and  non-market 
mechanisms  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  economic  resources  in  four  economies.  First 
half  devoted  to  analysis  of  contemporary 
American  capitalism,  the  British  economy 
under  labor  government  1945-1950,  and  the 
German  economy  of  1934-1945.  Second  half 
concentrates  on  planned  economy  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

280  The  Economics  of  Health  Care 

This  course  is  primarily  concerned  with  analyz- 
ing the  health  care  delivery  system  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  topics  covered  will 
be  the  economic,  social,  and  demographic  fac- 
tors determining  the  demand  for  health  care. 
The  supply  of  various  kinds  of  health  man- 
power, the  financing  of  health  care  services  and 
its  impact  on  hospitals,  and  alternative  systems 
of  health  care  delivery. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

281  Marxist  Analysis  and  Radical  Critique 
of  Modern  Economic  Theory 

The  central  focus  of  the  course  is  Marxist 
economic  analysis  in  its  classical  and  moder- 
nized forms. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

282  Radical  Political  Economy 

An  examination  of  current  economic  problems 
as  treated  by  radical  economists.  Topics  in- 
clude: class  struggle  and  technological  change; 
value  theory  and  crisis;  the  development  of 
crisis  in  the  current  period;  the  interaction  of 
national  and  international  crisis;  discrimination 
and  class  relations. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  100  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

291  Economics  of  Labor  and  Collective 
Bargaining 

A brief  historical  overview  of  the  American 
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labor  movement  and  institutions  traditional 
economic  theories  of  wage  determination  and 
the  impact  of  collective  bargaining,  a radical 
critique  and  alternative  theories  as  applied  to 
low- wage  labor  markets. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

292  Women  and  Work 

An  examination  of  the  participation  of  women 
in  paid  and  unpaid  work  in  contemporary 
America  and  other  countries.  Topics  include: 
Historical  changes  in  women’s  participation  in 
the  economy;  intercultural  comparisons  of 
women’s  work  and  concepts  of  women’s  work; 
the  relation  of  women’s  status  to  the  nature  and 
development  of  capitalism. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

294  Sex  Segregated  Labor  Markets 

A study  of  women’s  inferior  economic  status, 
proposals  for  changes  in  public  policy,  and  a 
review  of  theoretic  and  empirical  work  on  top- 
ics including  womens  labor  force  participation, 
job  segregation,  wage  differences  and  dis- 
crimination. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

317  The  Economics  of  the  Public  Sector, 
Problems  in  Public  Finance 

The  incidence  and  effects  of  taxation,  govern- 
ment expenditure  programs,  and  public  debt 
operations  of  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  200 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

318  The  Economics  of  State  and  Local 
Governments 

In  developing  a systematic  framework  for 
analyzing  economic  problems  of  state  and  local 
governments,  this  course  will  cover  such  topics 
as  the  financing  of  education,  revenue-sharing 
and  program  budgeting. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  201 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

330  The  Political  Economy  of  Money 

An  economic  analysis  of  financial  institutions 


and  markets  in  the  American  economy.  Institu- 
tional and  economic  factors  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  money  supply  are  studied,  including 
the  commercial  banking  system,  the  Federal 
Reserve  system,  and  the  money  and  capital 
market.  Concentration  on  the  theory  and  evi- 
dence concerning  the  demand  and  supply  of 
money  and  its  effects  on  the  American 
economy.  The  debate  between  the  monetarists 
and  the  fiscalists,  and  current  monetary  issues. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  200 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

332  American  Industry:  Structure, 
Conduct  and  Performance 

A theoretical  framework  for  the  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  performance  of  American  in- 
dustry, examination  of  a group  of  American 
industries  to  illustrate  usefulness  of  economic 
theory  in  explaining  price  and  output  policy, 
analysis  of  antitrust  activities  as  a public  policy 
designed  to  promote  better  market  perform- 
ance. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  201 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

345  Income  Distribution 

This  course  deals  with  recent  terms  in  and  the 
current  state  of  income  inequality  in  the  U.S. 
and  conceptual  and  measurement  problems. 
The  role  and  impact  of  government  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  is  analyzed  in  detail. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

351  Mathematical  Economics 

Static  and  dynamic  models  of  economic  be- 
havior will  be  formulated. 

Prerequisite:  Math  125  or  equivalent. 
Economics  200-20 1 or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

352  Econometrics 

The  traditional  simple  and  multiple  linear  re- 
gression models.  Application  of  these  models 
to  estimating  both  microeconomic  and  mac- 
roeconomic relationships. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  155 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

353  Advanced  Macroeconomics 

Theoretical  and  applied  analyses  in  mac- 
roeconomics. 


Prerequisite:  Economics  200 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

435  The  Multi-National  Corporations 

Impact  of  the  multinational  corporation  on  the 
economic  and  social  structures  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  Topics  will  include  theories 
of  direct  foreign  investment,  nature  of  host 
country-foreign  firm  conflicts,  issues  in  labor 
relations,  impact  on  economic  integration  and 
policy  alternatives  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. Research  project  and  report  required. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  235  or  236  or  237 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

450  Economic  Man  and  the  Image  of  Man 

A transdiciplinary  seminar  on  the  image  of  man 
in  economics  compared  to  the  image  of  man  as 
seen  by  other  disciplines  such  as  philosophy 
including  existentialism,  anthropology, 
sociology,  psychology,  psychoanalysis,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

470  Special  Topics 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

476  Field  Work  in  Economics 

Carefully  supervised  field  work  in  institutions 
in  the  Boston  area  which  do  research  on 
economic  issues.  A written  description  of  the 
research,  periodic  conferences  with  the  faculty 
supervisor,  and  a final  report  on  the  field  work 
experience  are  required  minimally.  Open  to  a 
limited  number  of  students  per  semester.  The 
department  will  place  the  student  in  the  approp- 
riate institution. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  department 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

478  Independent  Study 

Research  and  reading  in  any  area  in  economics: 
the  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  allow  the  student 
to  do  advanced  work  in  an  area  of  economics  to 
which  he  has  already  been  exposed  or  to  inves- 
tigate an  entirely  new  area. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

480  Seminar 

A senior  seminar  conducted  by  various  mem- 
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bers  of  the  faculty  with  concentration  on  their 
fields  of  scholarly  interest. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

481  Seminar  on  Environmental  Control 

Research  and  reading  in  selected  topics  related 
to  environmental  control:  social  costs,  quality 
of  the  environment,  economics  and  the  law, 
population,  economic  growth,  interdiscipli- 
nary approaches,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  249  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

490  Honors  Thesis 

Senior  Economics  majors  who  have  at  least  a 
3.0  grade  point  average  both  overall  and  in  their 
major  can,  with  the  approval  of  the  department 
in  the  Spring  semester  or  their  senior  year, 
write  an  honors  thesis  under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  a member  of  the  department.  The  thesis 
advisor  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  and  the 
nature  of  the  research  project  will  be  agreed 
upon  by  both  student  and  advisor.  The  thesis 
advisor  and  the  student  will  then  select  a reader 
who  will  be  available  for  consultation  through 
the  term  of  the  project.  Upon  completion  of  the 
thesis,  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  department 
chairperson  who  will  schedule  an  oral  resume 
before  the  Economics  Department.  The  grade 
for  the  course  and  the  awarding  of  honors  will 
be  determined  by  the  thesis  advisor  and  reader. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

590  Field  Practicum  in  Economics 

The  practicum  is  designed  to  enable  a student  to 
earn  15  hours  credit-six  in  his  major  field-for  a 
semester  of  work  during  the  academic  year  with 
a government  agency.  The  program  is  designed 
to  integrate  this  experience  into  a more  general 
education  plan  which  will  require  majors  to 
complete  a ‘pre’  course  that  is  substantially 
related  to  the  proposed  internship  in  the  semes- 
ter preceding  and  a similarly  related  ‘post’ 
course  in  the  semester  following  the  internship. 
See  department  for  a specific  sample  program. 
Prerequisite:  Approval  of  Economics  Depart- 
ment 

Staff  1-6  Credits 


ENGLISH 

Faculty 

Philip  Finkelpearl,  Professor,  Chairperson; 
Professors  Max  Bluestone,  James  Broderick, 
Mary  D.  Curran,  Mary  Anne  Ferguson,  Edwin 
Gittleman,  Francis  Hart,  Seymour  Katz, 
Richard  Lyons,  Emerson  Marks,  Alvan  Ryan, 
Irvin  Stock,  Taylor  Stoehr;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Donald  Babcock,  Joel  Blair,  Charles 
Bowen,  Martha  Finney  Collins,  Linda  Dittmar, 
Kenneth  Frederick,  James  Leland  Grove,  Alan 
Helms,  Charles  Knight,  John  Marvin,  Monica 
McAlpine,  Duncan  Nelson,  Shaun  O’Connell, 
Ronald  Schreiber,  Mary  Shaner,  George 
Slover,  James  G.  Sweeney,  Joseph  Tribble, 
Cornelia  Veenendaal,  Igor  Webb,  Frederick 
Willey;  Assistant  Professors  Sara  Bershtel, 
Robert  Crossley,  Thadius  Davis,  Albert  J. 
Divver,  Harriet  Feinberg,  Christopher  Gay, 
Susan  Horton,  Louise  Mendillo,  Theodore 
Richer,  Lois  Rudnick,  George  Smith;  Instruc- 
tor Marilyn  Truesdell;  Part-time  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Ann  Berthoff;  Lecturer  Linda  Hunt; 
Part-time  Assistant  Professor  Carole  Robinson; 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Penelope  Shaw 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Students  majoring  in  English  shall  fulfill,  in 
a sequence  of  their  own  devising,  a minimum 
requirement  of  ten  courses  beyond  freshman 
English,  of  which  at  least  six  must  be  above  the 
sophomore  level.  (200-level  courses  are 
sophomore  courses;  300-  and  400-level  courses 
are  upper  division  courses). 

In  addition,  all  students,  majors  and  non- 
majors, who  wish  to  take  300-  and  400-level 
courses,  must  first  take  as  a prerequisite  one  of 
these  courses:  206, 207, 21 1 ,2 12,  2 13,  or  214. 
Any  two  of  these  courses  may  be  counted  to- 
ward the  major. 

Occasionally , the  prerequisite  is  waived  for  a 
specific  upper  division  course,  and  this  infor- 
mation will  appear  in  all  official  course  lists. 
The  prerequisite  may  also  be  waived  by  the 
Director  of  the  Major  for  transfer  students  who 
have  completed  equivalent  courses  elsewhere 
or  who  present  equivalent  experience.  Instruc- 
tors may  waive  the  prerequisite  for  students  in 
self-designed  majors,  for  majors  in  interdisci- 
plinary programs  and  for  students  in  Colleges 
III  and  IV. 

Special  Topics  courses  (481-2)  and  Com- 
parative novelist  courses  (424-5)  may  be  taken 
more  than  once  for  both  University  credit  and 
credit  toward  the  major.  Creative  writing 


courses,  EN300-301 , may  be  repeated  but  only 
by  majors  in  creative  writing  (See  below). 
Humanities  courses  in  literature  taught  by  Eng- 
lish faculty  and  Theatre  Arts  25 1 and  252  may 
be  counted  toward  the  major.  Literature 
courses  offered  by  the  foreign  language  de- 
partments, however,  cannot  count.  Majors  en- 
rolled in  the  Teacher  Certification  Program 
may  count  six  of  their  nine  credits  for  the  TCP 
seminar  and  practice  teaching  toward  the  major 
(the  equivalent  of  two  advanced  courses). 

For  the  English  Major  in  Creative  Writing, 
four  semesters  of  Creative  Writing  are  re- 
quired, one  of  which  must  be  Creative  Writing 
Workshop.  Students  wishing  to  take  more  than 
one  Creative  Writing  course  per  term  must  re- 
ceive permission  of  the  Creative  Writing 
Committee.  Majors  in  Creative  Writing  must 
also  fulfill  the  normal  requirements  for  the  Eng- 
lish major.  English  majors  who  are  not  Creative 
Writing  majors  will  be  allowed  to  take  Creative 
Writing  courses. 

Special  Programs:  As  noted,  the  department 
participates  in  the  Teacher  Certification  Pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  department  offers  an 
Honors  Program  in  English,  a two  semester 
program  for  a small  number  of  seniors  whose 
work  in  English  has  been  outstanding. 
Minimum  requirements  for  admission  are  a 3.0 
overall  cumulative  average,  a 3.5  average  in 
English,  and  recommendations  to  the  English 
Honors  Committee  from  faculty  members  ac- 
quainted with  the  applicant’s  work.  Admission 
is  by  invitation  only,  but  inquiries  may  be  made 
to  the  Director  of  the  Major.  Majors  may  also 
petition  the  department  to  undertake  Indepen- 
dent Study  in  a specialized  subject  not  available 
in  the  regular  course  offering.  Independent 
Study  in  Advanced  Composition  and  Tutorial  is 
also  available  by  special  arrangement  for 
highly  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  who  wish 
to  work  closely  as  a teaching  intern  with  a 
member  of  the  freshman  English  faculty.  Stu- 
dents are  permitted,  however,  to  take  no  more 
than  one  semester  of  Independent  Study  of 
whatever  kind. 

Tranfer  students  may  count  toward  the  major 
requirements  no  more  than  five  English  courses 
taken  elsewhere;  such  courses  must  have  re- 
ceived a grade  of  C or  better  and  must  be 
beyond  the  Freshman  level.  Students  needing 
advice  as  to  how  to  classify  and  count  such 
courses  should  consult  the  Director  of  the 
Major. 

These  requirements  for  graduation  with  an 
English  major  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  classes 
of  1978,  1979,  and  1980.  Members  of  the  en- 
tering freshman  class  (Fall  ’78),  members  of 
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subsequent  classes,  and  transfer  students  enter- 
ing Fall  ’78  and  subsequent  semesters  should 
consult  the  English  Major’s  Handbook,  pub- 
lished at  each  Advance  Registration  peric^  or 
members  of  the  English  Department,  for  in- 
formation about  new  requirements  for  the 
major. 

010  Freshman  English 

Intensive  work  on  fundamentals  of  grammar, 
punctuation  and  rhetoric.  Continuous  practice 
in  writing  and  in  revising.  Restricted  to  stu- 
dents advised  to  take  this  course  by  the  director 
of  freshman  English.  This  course  does  not 
count  toward  the  college  writing  requirement. 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

100  Intensive  Workshop  in  English  as  a 
Second  Language 

This  course  is  given  during  the  summer  semes- 
ter. It  includes  intensive  work  in  grammar, 
oral/aural  skills,  reading  comprehension  and 
composition.  The  course  runs  for  a minimum  of 
8 weeks  and  meets  daily,  Monday  through 
Thursday,  for  IV2  hours  each  day.  It  is  open  to 
incoming  freshmen  and  transfer  students. 

6 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

ESL  Staff 

lOOA  Oral/Aural  Skills  for  Students  of 
English  as  a Second  Language 

This  course  integrates  the  companion  processes 
of  speaking  — oral  production  — and  listening 
— aural  comprehension  — to  develop  com- 
municative competencies  necessary  to  function 
in  the  educational  and  social  environment  of  the 
urban  university.  Students  are  enrolled  in  the 
course  after  having  taken  the  diagnostic  test 
administered  by  the  ESL  staff. 

3 Lect  Hrs  2 Credits 

ESL  Staff 

lOOB  Reading  Comprehension  for 
Students  of  English  as  a Second 
Language 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  stu- 
dent’s ability  to  comprehend  textbooks  and 
other  material  appropriate  to  university-level 
studies.  Emphasis  is  on  building  vocabulary 
and  comprehending  sophisticated  syntactic 
structures.  Students  are  enrolled  in  the  course 
after  having  taken  the  diagnostic  test  adminis- 
tered by  the  ESL  staff.  Must  be  taken  in  the 
same  semester  with  lOOC. 

3 Lect  Hrs  2 Credits 

ESL  Staff 


lOOC  Fundamentals  of  English  Grammar 
for  ESL  Students 

This  course  is  a review  of  the  fundamental 
grammatical  principles  of  English.  Emphasis  is 
on  spoken  English  with  written  reinforcement 
of  oral  patterns.  Students  are  enrolled  in  the 
course  after  having  taken  the  diagnostic  test 
administered  by  the  ESL  Staff.  Must  be  taken 
in  the  same  semester  with  lOOB. 

3 Lect  Hrs  2 Credits 

ESL  Staff 

101  Freshman  English  1 

Practice  in  writing  on  various  kinds  of  topics 
chosen  to  develop  students’  confidence  and 
ability  as  writers.  Readings  and  materials  will 
vary  from  section  to  section,  but  all  sections 
require  a minimum  of  eight  papers. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

102  Freshman  English  II 

Practice  in  writing  on  kinds  of  topics  often 
encountered  in  college  courses.  Readings  and 
materials  will  vary  from  section  to  section,  but 
all  sections  require  a minimum  of  seven  papers. 
Prerequisite:  English  101  or  equivalent 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

201  Origins  of  the  Modern  Period 

Readings  primarily  in  the  major  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  a variety  of  genres. 
Works  by  such  authors  as  Blake,  Wordsworth, 
Thoreau,  Melville,  Dickens,  Dostoevsky,  Ib- 
sen, and  Chekhov.  Special  attention  to  writing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

202  Masterpieces  of  Twentieth  Century 
Literature 

Readings  primarily  in  the  major  literature  of  the 
twentieth  century  in  a variety  of  genres.  Works 
by  such  authors  as  Yeats,  Eliot,  Joyce,  Faulk- 
ner, Mann,  Gide,  Lawrence,  Brecht,  and 
Beckett.  Special  attention  to  writing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

203  Introduction  to  Shakespeare 

A one-semester  introduction  to  Shakespeare’s 
art  through  the  study  of  a representative  group 
of  his  plays.  Special  attention  to  writing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 


204  Practical  Criticism 

Close  reading  of  a limited  number  of  works  as 
an  introduction  to  literary  studies.  Special  at- 
tention to  writing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

205  Women  and  Men  in  Nineteenth 
Century  Literature 

A study  of  men  and  women  and  their  relation- 
ships in  19th  century  literature,  mainly  British, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  issues  of  mas- 
culine and  feminine  sexual  identity  and  sexual 
stereotypes  and  the  social  position  of  men  and 
women  as  these  are  treated  in  popular  culture 
and  serious  literary  works. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Hunt 

206  Five  British  Writers 

An  introduction  to  English  literature  with  the 
emphasis  on  a few  writers  such  as  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Donne  and  Swift.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  writing.  Four  papers  per  semes- 
ter. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

210  Introduction  to  Creative  Writing 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  art  of  crea- 
tive writing  in  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama,  for 
students  who  are  seriously  interested  in  but  not 
necessarily  experienced  in  creative  writing. 
Degree  of  emphasis  on  the  various  genres  dif- 
fers from  section  to  section. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Creative  Writing  Staff 

211  The  Nature  of  Literature:  Emphasis  on 
Poetry 

An  introduction  to  the  various  critical  ap- 
proaches to  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  poetry.  Techniques  of  close  reading  with 
special  attention  to  poetic  language  and  poetic 
forms  as  well  as  the  writing  of  critical  and 
interpretive  papers. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

212  The  Nature  of  Literature: 

Emphasis  on  Drama 

An  introduction  to  the  various  critical  ap- 
proaches to  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  drama.  Techniques  of  close  reading  with 
special  attention  to  the  language  and  form  of 
drama  as  well  as  the  writing  of  critical  and 
interpretive  papers. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 
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213  The  Nature  of  Literature: 

Emphasis  on  Fiction 

An  introduction  to  the  various  critical  ap- 
proaches to  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  fiction.  Techniques  of  close  reading  with 
special  attention  to  the  language  and  form  of 
fiction  as  well  as  the  writing  of  critical  and 
interpretive  papers. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

218  Black  Literature  in  America 

A survey  of  works  by  Black  Americans  with 
attention  to  the  interaction  of  musical,  oral  and 
literary  forms  in  Black  expression,  slave  songs, 
blues  lyrics,  sermons,  and  works  by  Hughes, 
Wright,  Baraka,  Brooks  and  others. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Davis,  Ms.  Truesdell 

240  Intermediate  Composition 

A composition  course  offering  continued  prac- 
tice in  expository  and  argumentative  writing. 
The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  development  of 
rhetorical  concepts  — definition,  exemplifica- 
tion, comparison,  etc.  — for  both  analyitic  and 
compositional  purposes,  for  both  critical  read- 
ing and  the  organization  and  development  of 
papers.  Readings  will  be  short,  complex  pas- 
sages representative  of  the  kinds  of  discourse 
met  in  college  classes  and  texts. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Berthoff,  Ms.  Horton,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Hart 

250  Introduction  to  British  Literature  I 

A survey  of  major  English  writers  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  18th  century,  including 
such  authors  as  Chaucer,  Milton,  Swift  and 
Pope. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

251  Introduction  to  British  Literature  II 

A survey  of  the  major  English  writers  from  the 
18th  century  to  the  20th  century.  Emphasizes 
poetry,  some  prose  documents,  and  several 
major  novels. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

252  Introduction  to  Literature  in  America  I 

Major  periods,  themes,  and  styles  of  American 
literature  from  the  Puritans  through  the  Civil 
War.  Writers  such  as  Bradford,  Mather, 
Franklin,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Thoreau, 
Emerson  and  Whitman. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 


253  Introduction  to  Literature  in 
America  II 

Major  periods,  themes  and  styles  of  American 
literature  since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Major 
writers  such  as  Twain,  James,  Fitzgerald, 
Hemingway,  Frost  and  Eliot. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

259  English  Drama  I 

A survey  of  the  development  of  the  drama  in 
English  from  its  medieval  origins  to  the  closing 
of  the  theaters  in  1642.  Emphasis  on  medieval 
mysteries,  moralities,  and  interludes  and  on  the 
contemporaries  of  Shakespeare,  including 
Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson,  Webster,  Ford,  Kyd, 
Greene,  and  Marston. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

260  Forms  of  English  and  American  Drama 
since  1660 

Consideration  of  drama  in  English  since  1660, 
with  reference  to  earlier  dramatic  forms  and 
European  works  where  appropriate.  Special  at- 
tention to  the  variety  of  techniques  uniquely 
available  to  the  dramatist. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

280  Teaching  Composition  to  ESL  Students 

For  prospective  teachers  and  tutors.  Introduc- 
tion to  the  problems  presented  by  students  for 
whom  English  is  a second  language.  Concen- 
trates primarily  upon  the  correction  of  errors  in 
written  work  and  the  ways  to  avoid  and  prevent 
such  errors.  Students  will  plan  one  sample  les- 
son and  participate  in  tutorial  sessions  based  on 
actual  classroom  situations. 

1 */2  Lect  Hrs  for  8 Weeks  1 Credit 

ESL  Staff 

281  The  Teaching  of  Writing 

Exposure  to  a wide  range  of  ideas  on  the  teach- 
ing of  writing:  analysis  and  discussion  of  a 
number  of  methods  and  approaches;  and  train- 
ing, through  group  discussion  of  sample  papers 
and  some  role-play,  in  how  to  use  them. 

1 V2  Lect  Hrs  for  8 Weeks  1 Credit 

Ms.  Feinberg 

300  Creative  Writing  I 

Techniques  and  forms  of  fiction  and  poetry. 
Classroom  discussion  of  student  manuscripts 
and  frequent  conferences. 


Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Collins,  Mr.  Frederick,  Mr.  Marvin,  Mr. 
Richer,  Ms.  Veenendaal 

301  Creative  Writing  II 

Techniques  and  forms  of  fiction  and  poetry. 
Discussion  of  student  manuscripts  and  frequent 
conferences. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Collins,  Mr.  Frederick,  Mr.  Marvin,  Mr. 
Richer,  Ms.  Veenendaal 

302  Advanced  Composition:  Theory  and 
Practice 

Improvement  of  practical  writing  skills,  exer- 
cises in  such  modes  as  description,  narration, 
and  exposition,  to  develop  analytic  and  ar- 
gumentative capacities.  Sections  vary  in  em- 
phasis from  experimental  writing  and  the  com- 
posing process,  to  writing  for  pre-law  students, 
to  techniques  of  the  new  journalism,  to 
techniques  of  research  for  long  papers. 
Prerequisite:  English  240  or  permission  of  in- 
structor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Berthoff,  Ms.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Gay 

303  Creative  Writing  Workshop  I 

The  structuring  of  chapters  of  a short  novel,  the 
thematic  relationships  in  a series  of  stories  or 
poems,  and  development  of  style  and  point  of 
view. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Creative  Writing  Staff 

304  Creative  Writing  Workshop  II 

The  structuring  of  chapters  of  a short  novel , the 
thematic  relationships  in  a series  of  stories  or 
poems,  and  development  of  style  and  point  of 
view. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Creative  Writing  Staff 

310  The  Medieval  Period 

The  concerns  and  techniques  of  Old  and  Middle 
English  writers  including  the  Beowulf  and  Ga- 
wain  poets,  the  Wakefield  dramatist,  Gower, 
Langland,  Chaucer,  and  Mallory. 
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3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  McAlpine,  Ms.  Shaner,  Ms.  Ferguson 

312  The  Renaissance 

Major  works  of  literature  in  the  English  Renais- 
sance: major  authors  such  as  More,  Marlowe, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Donne  and  Mil- 
ton.  Supplementary  readings  in  Renaissance 
criticism. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Divver,  Mr.  Slover,  Mr.  Smith 

314  The  Neo-Classical  Period 

The  chief  intellectual  and  social  currents  of  the 
English  Restoration  and  18th  century,  and  of 
the  works  of  such  writers  as  Dryden,  Swift, 
Pope,  Defoe,  Fielding,  Johnson,  and  Burke. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Knight 

315  The  Romantic  Period 

The  literature  and  leading  ideas  of  English 
Romanticism,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
poetry  and  prose  of  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Col- 
eridge, Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Broderick 

318  The  Victorian  Age 

Readings  in  such  authors  as  Carlyle,  Tennyson, 
Dickens,  Browning,  Newman,  Arnold,  Hop- 
kins, and  Pater,  whose  work  will  be  studied  in 
the  context  of  the  literary,  intellectual,  and  so- 
cial history  of  the  Victorian  Age. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Broderick,  Mr.  Lyons 

320  American  Romanticism 

The  growing  importance  of  symbol  and  ideal  in 
the  period  from  1836  to  1855.  Emphasis  on 
romantic  imagination  in  Poe,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville,  with  read- 
ings in  the  Cambridge  school  and  the  minor 
Transcendentalists . 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Gittleman,  Mr.  Katz,  Mr.  Tribble,  Mr. 
O’Connell 

322  The  Rise  of  American  Realism 

The  emergence  of  realism  in  the  fiction  of 
Twain,  James  and  Howells,  and  its  develop- 
ment into  the  naturalism  of  Norris,  Crane, 
Dreiser 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Gittleman,  Mr.  Katz,  Mr.  Tribble,  Mr. 
O’Connell 


324  The  Modern  Period 

Readings  in  such  writers  as  Eliot,  Hemingway, 
Lawrence,  Joyce,  Faulkner,  Auden,  Thomas, 
Lowell,  Yeats,  Stevens,  and  Lessing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Stock,  Mr.  Nelson 

325  Twentieth  Century  Literary  Criticism 

An  introduction  to  trends  and  issues  in  twen- 
tieth century  literary  criticism  with  attention  to 
both  theoretical  and  practical  concerns.  Such 
topics  as  the  mythic,  psychological,  struc- 
turalist, formalist  and  sociological  approaches, 
and  such  issues  as  the  nature  of  literary  change, 
the  idea  of  technique  as  discovery,  and  the 
function  of  literature  in  society  and  for  the 
individual. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Smith 

330  History  of  the  English  Language 

Development  of  the  English  language  from  its 
beginnings  to  the  present;  concepts  and 
techniques  of  descriptive  and  historical  linguis- 
tics. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Divver,  Ms.  Ferguson,  Ms. 
Shaner 

332  Old  English  Language  and  Literature 

The  language  and  literature  of  England,  449  to 
1150.  The  course  will  give  students  a reading 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  an  introduction 
to  major  literary  forms. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Ferguson 

338  Black  Poetry 

Critical  and  historical  survey  of  Black  poetry 
from  its  oral  beginnings  to  the  present;  minor 
emphasis  on  Harlem  Renaissance  and  major 
emphasis  on  contemporary  Black  arts  move- 
ment; relationships  between  Black  poetry  and 
Black  music.  Black  social  and  political 
thought. 

Prerequisite:  Blk  Sty  100,  English  218  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

350  Early  Celtic  Literature  in  Translation 

The  mythological  and  heroic  literature  of  Ire- 
land and  Wales  in  its  cultural  context,  from  the 
earliest  written  sources  through  the  later  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Bowen 


352  Chaucer 

The  Canterbury  Tales  and  selected  minor 
works. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  McAlpine,  Ms.  Shaner 

355  Medieval  Lyric  and  Ballad 

Medieval  popular  verse  beginning  with 
Medieval  Latin  lyrics  and  student  songs  in 
translation  and  moving  through  Middle  English 
lyrics  to  the  ballad. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Shaner 

360  Renaissance  Poetry 

The  poetry  of  Spenser,  Sidney,  Shakespeare, 
Marlowe,  and  others. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Divver,  Mr.  Smith 

361  Shakespeare’s  Plays  I:  A Survey 

A lecture  course  on  Shakespeare’s  comedies, 
history  plays,  and  early  tragedies  largely  from 
the  first  half  of  Shakespeare’s  career  in  the 
theatre.  As  the  first  half  of  a year-long  inquiry 
into  the  plays,  the  course  emphasizes  critical 
interpretations  of  individual  plays,  but  it  at- 
tempts as  well  to  review  certain  recurring  issues 
in  the  understanding  of  Shakespeare’s  dramatic 
art  in  general:  theatre  history  and  theatre  con- 
ventions, theory  of  comedy  and  theory  of 
tragedy,  the  language  of  verse  drama,  and  the 
development  of  the  history  play. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Bluestone,  Ms.  Bunselmeyer,  Mr.  Finkel- 
pearl,  Mr.  Slover 


362  Shakespeare’s  Plays  II:  A Survey 

A lecture  course  on  Shakespeare’s  problem 
plays,  major  tragedies  and  late  romances.  As 
the  second  half  of  a year-long  inquiry  into  the 
plays,  the  course  emphasizes  critical  interpreta- 
tions of  individual  plays,  and  it  assumes  that 
students  will  have  had  some  experience  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  such  as  those  in  Shakes- 
peare I.  But  Shakespeare  II  may  be  elected 
without  such  experience. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Bluestone,  Ms.  Bunselmeyer,  Mr.  Finkel- 
pearl,  Mr.  Slover 


363  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  Drama 

A critical  survey  of  major  plays  by  Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Bunselmeyer,  Mr.  Slover,  Mr.  Finkel- 
pearl,  Mr.  Sweeney 
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364  Donne  and  His  Contemporaries 

Divergent  traditions  in  17th  century  poetry, 
with  emphasis  on  the  schools  of  Donne  and 
Jonson.  Poets  include  Donne,  Herbert, 
Vaughan,  Marvell,  Jonson,  Herrick,  Waller 
and  Carew. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Divver,  Mr.  Finkelpearl,  Mr.  Smith 

366  Milton 

The  major  poetry  and  prose  of  John  Milton . An 
intensive  reading  of  Paradise  Lost. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Smith 

368  English  Epic  Poetry 

A study  of  the  epic  and  mock-epic  tradition  in 
English  poetry  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
Romantic  period.  Some  attention  to  oral  roots 
of  epic  and  to  the  history  and  theory  of  the 
genre,  with  close  reading  of  three  or  four  long 
poems  chosen  from  the  work  of  Spenser,  Mil- 
ton,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Wordsworth. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Crossley 

370  Colonial  American  Literature 

The  literature  and  thought  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  in  America,  focused  to  provide  a 
background  for  later  intellectual  and  literary 
developments. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Gittleman 

371  Eighteenth  Century  English  Fiction 

The  emergence  of  the  novel  and  its  formal 
characteristics  and  social  concerns  in  the  works 
of  such  early  masters  as  Defoe,  Richardson, 
Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Austen,  and  in  the  Gothic 
and  radical  novelists. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Crossley,  Mr.  Gay 

380  Blake 

Readings  in  lyrics  and  prophecies  of  William 
Blake. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Divver,  Mr.  Schreiber 

381  Nineteenth-Century  English  Prose 
Fiction 

Major  novelists  of  the  19th  century,  such  as 
Austen,  the  Brontes,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  and  Hardy. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Webb 


384  Industrialism  in  19th  Century 
Literature 

Industrialism  reflected  in  English  literature 
from  1760  to  1854.  Consideration  of  authors 
such  as  Austen,  Blake,  Bronte,  Gaskell,  and 
Dickens. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Webb 

387  Victorian  Poetry 

Selected  works  by  Tennyson,  Browning,  Ar- 
nold, Hopkins,  and  Hardy. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Broderick,  Mr.  Lyons 

389  Black  Women  Writers 

Prose,  poetry  and  criticism  by  Black  women 
from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 
Slave  narratives,  colonial  and  abolitionist 
poetry,  novels  from  the  Harlem  Renaissance. 
Works  by  Brooks,  Margaret  Walker,  Sanchez, 
Bambara  and  others. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Truesdell 

390  The  Black  Presence  in  American 
Literature 

Nineteenth  and  twentieth-century  literary  texts 
by  black  and  white  writers  who  wrote  with  a 
significant  consciousness  of  Black  people  in 
American  society. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Gittleman,  Ms.  Truesdell,  Ms.  Davis 

391  Autobiography  in  America 

The  major  autobiographical  works,  from  colo- 
nial to  modern  times,  by  such  writers  as  Ed- 
wards, Franklin,  Thoreau,  James,  Adams, 
Fitzgerald,  Malcolm  X,  and  Mailer. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Gittelman 

394  A Critical  Decade  in  American 
Literature 

Major  and  representative  works  of  an  important 
ten-year  period.  Emphasis  on  ways  in  which 
styles  and  themes  cohere  and  on  the  relation- 
ship of  history  and  literature.  Decade  studied  is 
announced  each  term  during  pre-registration. 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  O’Connell,  Ms.  Davis 

396  Literature  of  the  American  South 

Selected  readings  in  the  literary  Renaissance  of 
the  modem  American  South  from  1920  to  the 
present,  including  such  writers  as  Faulkner, 
Warren,  Ransom,  Tate,  Welty,  Porter,  Styron, 


and  O’Connor.  Study  of  the  fiction,  poetry  and 
criticism,  with  emphasis  on  the  fiction. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Davis 

398  American  Detective  Fiction 

A survey  of  detective  fiction  and  the  crime 
novel  in  America.  Authors  include  Poe,  Ham- 
mett, Chandler,  Cain,  Spillane,  Ross,  Mac- 
Donald and  others.  Films  will  be  shown. 
Prerequisite:  English  101,  102 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Grove 

400  Modern  American  Poetry 

Major  trends  and  figures  in  20th  century 
American  poetry,  from  the  Imagist  Movement 
and  the  founding  of  modernist  poetry  in  1912  to 
1945.  Emphasis  on  Frost,  Eliot,  Pound,  Wil- 
liams, Stevens. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Collins,  Mr.  Heims 

401  Modern  British  Poetry 

British  poetry  from  1 914  to  present;  poets  of  the 
first  World  War  — Sassoon,  Jones,  Owen, 
Rosenberg,  Flint,  Read;  poets  of  the  thirties  — 
Auden,  Spender,  MacNeice;  poets  writing  from 
1 945  to  the  present  — MacDiarmid,  Larkin,  Ted 
Hughes,  Jon  Silken,  Geoffrey  Hill,  Michael 
Hamburger,  and  others. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Webb 

402  Modern  American  Fiction 

Major  American  novelists  from  about  1890  to 
1950.  The  art  of  such  writers  as  Crane,  Dreiser, 
Wharton,  Dos  Passos,  Hemingway, 
Fitzgerald,  Faulkner,  West,  Baldwin,  and  Bel- 
low. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Frederick,  Mr.  Stock 

403  Modern  Drama 

A study  of  British  and  American  drama  in  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  century,  including  works  in 
translation  of  influential  foreign  playwrights. 
Attention  to  the  literary  themes,  forms,  and 
styles  of  modern  drama,  and  to  aspects  of 
drama  in  performance.  Works  by  such  authors 
as  Ibsen,  Chekhov,  Shaw,  O’Neil,  Odets,  Bec- 
kett, Brecht,  Miller  and  others. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Horton,  Mr.  Babcock 

405  Irish  Literature 

Leading  figures  of  the  Irish  R*,naissance,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Joyce,  Yeats,  Synge,  and 
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O’Casey. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Curran 

407  Modern  British  Novel 

The  British  novel  from  Joseph  Conrad  to  An- 
thony Burgess,  with  stops  along  the  way  for 
Lawrence,  Woolf,  Forster,  Cary,  Waugh, 
Greene,  Murdoch,  and  Lessing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Lyons,  Ms.  Bershtel,  Mr.  O’Connell 

408  Contemporary  American  Poetry 

A comprehensive  overview  of  living  American 
poets,  plus  intensive  readings  in  selected  writ- 
ers such  as  Ashbery,  Levertov,  Ginsberg, 
Lowell,  Wilbur,  Ammons,  Baraka,  Plath,  and 
Merwin.  Discussions  of  individual  poets  on 
their  own  merits  and  as  exemplars  of  current 
poetic  schools. 

Prerequisite:  1 poetry  course 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Helms 

409  Jewish-American  Literature 

An  exploration  of  literature  growing  out  of  the 
massive  immigration  of  East  European  Jews  to 
the  United  States  in  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries:  fiction,  memoirs, 
journalism,  other  forms.  Consideration  of  the 
East  European  communities  from  which  the 
immigrants  came,  and  of  parallels  in  some  con- 
temporary Jewish  writers  of  themes  of  the  im- 
migrant generation. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Feinberg 

412  Contemporary  American  Fiction 

A survey  of  American  fiction  since  1950. 
Works  by  Baldwin,  Bellow,  Betts,  Gaines, 
Kelley,  Mailer,  Malamud,  Oates,  Olsen, 
Perey,  Reed,  Updike,  Vonnegut,  Wright,  and 
others. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Davis,  Mr.  O’Connell 

420  Yeats 

Yeats’  development  as  a poet,  from  his  early 
pre-Raphaelite  poetry  through  his  late-modern 
poems,  within  the  framework  of  Irish  history 
and  literature. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Curran,  Mr.  Divver 

421  Henry  James 

A study  of  James’  major  writings,  with  special 
attention  given  to  his  aesthetic  and  cultural  de- 
velopment. 


3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  O’Connell,  Ms.  Collins 

422  Faulkner 

Faulkner’s  fiction  studied  as  a major  saga  of 
modem  man. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Davis,  Mr.  Tribble 

423  Fitzgerald  and  Hemingway 

Representative  texts  by  Fitzgerald  and 
Hemingway,  their  aesthetic  achievement  and 
their  biographical  and  historical  settings. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Frederick,  Mr.  Divver 

424  Comparative  Readings  in  Two 
Novelists 

Comparative  readings  in  the  works  of  major 
writers  of  English  and  American  fiction  whose 
novels  have  social  and  thematic  affinities  or 
present  interesting  problems  of  contrast  and 
difference.  Pairs  of  novelists,  such  as  Jane  Aus- 
ten and  Charles  Dickens,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
and  Herman  Melville,  and  Thomas  Hardy  and 
D.H.  Lawrence,  will  vary  from  semester  to 
semester. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

425  Comparative  Readings  in  Two 
Novelists 

Comparative  readings  in  the  works  of  major 
writers  of  English  and  American  fiction  whose 
novels  have  social  and  thematic  affinities  or 
present  interesting  problems  of  contrast  and 
difference.  Pairs  of  novelists,  such  as  Jane  Aus- 
ten and  Charles  Dickens,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
and  Herman  Melville,  and  Thomas  Hardy  and 
D.H.  Lawrence,  will  vary  from  semester  to 
semester. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

440  Contemporary  Women  Poets 

Poetry  by  contemporary  women  writers,  with 
some  attention  to  earlier  writers  and  to  relevant 
historical,  sociological,  and  psychological 
materials. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Collins,  Ms.  Veenendaal 

441  The  Adolescent  in  Literature 

Such  problems  as  adolescent  culture,  the  rites 
of  passage  into  adulthood,  and  the  literary  ex- 
pression of  these  phenomena.  Writers  such  as 
Wolfe,  Salinger,  Capote,  Knowles,  McCul- 


lers,  Donleavy,  Mishima,  Golding,  Lessing, 
Moravia,  Mauriac,  and  Sagan. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Broderick,  Mr.  Grove,  Ms.  Veenendaal 

442  Satire 

Consideration  of  the  nature  and  function  of 
satire  and  of  its  relation  to  intellectual  attitudes 
and  problems,  to  social  criticism,  and  to  vari- 
ous literary  forms.  Reading  and  discussion  of  a 
range  of  major  satirical  works. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Knight 

443  Narrative  in  the  Novel  and  Film 

The  nature  of  narrative  as  revealed  through  a 
comparative  study  of  selected  novels  and  films. 
Attention  to  artists’  use  of  sequence,  imagery, 
point  of  view,  and  other  aspects  of  technique. 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Dittmar 

444  Principles  and  Methods  of 
Literary  Criticism 

The  leading  principles  and  methods  of  Western 
literary  criticism  considered  in  their  historical 
contexts  and  in  reference  to  modern  literary 
thought. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Marks 

448  Language  and  Literature 

An  exploration  of  literary  meaning  and  the 
character  of  language  as  a symbolic  form.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  structure  of  metaphor  and 
consideration  of  psychological  and  philosophi- 
cal aspects  of  language;  basic  conceptions  of 
meaning;  theories  of  the  origin  of  speech;  prob- 
lems of  intention,  expression,  and  interpreta- 
tion; background  of  modem  theories  of  gram- 
mar, semantics,  and  semiotics. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Berthoff,  Mr.  Divver 

478  Independent  Study  I 

A course  of  study  designed  by  the  student  in 
conjunction  with  a supervising  instructor  in  a 
specialized  subject,  one  ordinarily  not  availa- 
ble in  the  standard  course  offerings.  Open  to  a 
limited  number  of  students  in  any  one  semester. 
Preference  may  be  given  to  senior  English 
majors  with  a cumulative  average  of  3.0  or 
above.  A written  prospectus  must  be  submit- 
ted. Register  with  director  of  the  major. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  de- 
partment chairperson 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 
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479  Independent  Study  II 

A course  of  study  designed  by  the  student  in 
conjunction  with  a supervising  instructor  in  a 
specialized  subject.  One  ordinarily  not  availa- 
ble in  the  standard  course  offerings.  Open  to  a 
limited  number  of  students  in  any  one  semester. 
Preference  may  be  given  to  senior  English 
majors  with  a cumulative  average  of  3.0  or 
above.  A written  prospectus  must  be  submit- 
ted. Register  with  director  of  the  major. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  de- 
partment chairperson 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

481  Selected  Topics  in  English  and 
American  Literature 

Various  experimental  courses  in  literature  and 
related  topics  are  offered,  normally  just  once, 
under  this  rubric.  Current  topics  are  announced 
each  semester  during  the  pre-registration 
period.  (Fall  semester). 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

482  Selected  Topics  in  English  and 
American  Literature 

Various  experimental  courses  in  literature  and 
related  topics  are  offered,  normally  just  once, 
under  this  rubric.  Current  topics  are  announced 
each  semester  during  the  pre-registration 
period.  (Spring  semester). 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

488  Senior  Seminar  I 

Classes,  limited  to  fifteen  students,  undertake 
in-depth  study  and  discussion  of  advanced  top- 
ics in  British  and  American  literature.  Seminars 
offered  according  to  interest  and  demand;  qual- 
ified students  are  invited  to  propose  topics. 
Specific  seminars  are  announced  during  pre- 
registration period. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

489  Senior  Seminar  II 

Classes,  limited  to  fifteen  students,  undertake 
in-depth  study  and  discussion  of  advanced  top- 
ics in  British  and  American  literature.  Seminars 
offered  according  to  interest  and  demand;  qual- 
ified students  are  invited  to  propose  topics. 
Specific  seminars  are  announced  during  pre- 
registration  period. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor 


3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

498  Honors  Work  I 

An  intensive  program  of  individual  study 
planned  with  a faculty  honors  advisor  who  will 
provide  counsel  and  direction  as  needed  and 
desired.  In  the  first  semester,  the  student  will 
undertake  a special  project  or  a program  of 
wide  reading  in  areas  not  adequately  covered 
by  the  student’s  courses  and  independent  study. 
Successful  completion  of  the  first  semester  may 
require  a final  oral  exam  administered  by  the 
Honors  Board  and  the  advisor,  and  is  a pre- 
requisite for  continuance  in  the  second  semes- 
ter. 

Prerequisite:  For  Honors  I Senior  standing,  3.0 
overall  and  major  average,  and  permission  of 
Honors  Committee. 

Tutorial  Hrs  by  Arrgt  3 Credits 

Staff 

499  Honors  Work  II 

An  intensive  program  of  individual  study 
planned  with  a faculty  honor  advisor  who  will 
provide  counsel  and  direction  as  needed  and 
desired.  The  second  semester  focuses  on  an 
honors  paper,  arising  from  study  during  the 
first  semester,  written  with  the  approval  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  honors  advisor. 
Departmental  honors  will  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  both  semesters  of  work,  the  oral  exam, 
and  the  evaluation  of  the  honors  paper  by  the 
Honors  Board. 

Prerequisite:  Distinction  in  Honors  I,  and  per- 
mission of  the  Honors  Committee 
Tutorial  Hrs  by  Arrgt  3 Credits 

Staff 

586  Curriculum  and  Methods  Student 
Teaching  — English 

The  issues  and  principles  of  the  learning  and 
teaching  of  secondary  school  composition,  lit- 
erature, and  language.  Supervision  and  critique 
of  practice  teaching  in  the  schools. 
Prerequisite:  Admission  to  teacher  certification 
program 

3 Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs 

(Practice  Teaching)  9 Credits 

Ms.  Feinberg 


FRENCH 

Brian  Thompson,  Associate  Professor,  Chair- 
person; Professors  Jean  Collignon,  John  Mac- 
Combie,  Michel  Phillip;  Associate  Professors 
Jeanne  Ambrose-Grillet,  Alfred  Proulx , Gerald 
C.  Volpe;  Assistant  Professors  Rose  Abend- 
stern,  Marcelle  Altieri,  John  Anzalone,  Mary 
Lee  Evans  Kimball,  Suzanne  Relyea,  Monique 
Stern;  Instructor  Marilyn  Sorenson 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

French  majors  may  choose  among  several 
options.  Three  courses  are  required  of  all 
majors:  French  301 , 302,  and  303,  which  stu- 
dents are  urged  to  elect  in  their  sophomore 
year.  The  remaining  minimum  of  21  credits  at 
the  junior-senior  level  must  include  3 credits  in 
either  an  advanced  language  course  in  French 
or  an  advanced  civilization  course  in  French, 
plus  3 credits  in  each  of  three  different  periods 
of  French  literature.  Beyond  these  general  dis- 
tribution requirements,  students  may  concen- 
trate their  course  work  on  literature,  civiliza- 
tion, advanced  language,  or  translation. 

The  department  offers  an  advanced  certifi- 
cate in  translation  as  well  as  a concentration 
leading  to  a certificate  (See  ‘ ‘Program  in  Trans- 
lation” for  a description  of  the  program). 

Students  participating  in  the  departmental 
TCP  Program  may  count  six  credits  out  of  the 
nine  earned  in  the  program  toward  fulfilling 
major  requirements.  Moreover,  they  are  urged 
to  take,  if  at  all  possible,  at  least  three  addi- 
tional credits  in  French  civilization. 

Honors  Thesis;  A student  may  receive  6 
credits  toward  the  total  30  major  credits  for 
acceptable  work  on  an  honors  thesis  written  in 
French  under  the  direction  of  an  advisor  from 
the  French  faculty.  See  department  chairper- 
son. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  French 
majors  elect  the  following:  1)  at  least  two  years 
of  course  work  in  a second  foreign  language; 
2)  two  semesters  of  French  History  or  one 
semester  of  French  History  and  one  semester 
either  of  French  Music  or  French  Art. 

At  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  majors  should 
take  a comprehensive  oral  exam  in  French, 
covering  three  specific  fields  of  French  litera- 
ture and  culture  (the  fields  tabe  chosen  by  the 
student),  to  be  eligible  for  one  of  the  French 
department  prizes. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  — particu- 
larly those  planning  to  teach  — take  the  educa- 
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tional  testing  service  (ETS)  language  profi- 
ciency exams  in  the  Spring  of  their  senior  year. 

101  Elementary  French  I 

Intensive  practice  in  the  four  language  skills, 
with  an  audio-lingual  approach,  for  students 
who  have  no  creditable  training  in  French. 

4 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Ambrose-Grillet  and  Staff 

102  Elementary  French  II 

A continuation  of  French  101.  Intensive  prac- 
tice in  the  four  language  skills,  with  an  audio- 
lingual  approach , for  students  who  have  com- 
pleted French  101  or  its  equivalent. 

4 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Ambrose-Grillet  and  Staff 

103  Beginning  French  for  Reading 
Knowledge 

This  course  is  designed  specifically  for  rapid 
acquisition  of  ability  to  read  French  texts  in  the 
original  language.  Both  literary  and  non- 
literary texts  will  be  used.  All  discussions,  pa- 
pers and  examinations  will  be  in  English.  Only 
students  with  no  creditable  training  in  French 
language  will  be  admitted.  This  course  does  not 
fulfill  any  part  of  the  language  requirement. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Sorenson 

115  Basic  Oral  French  in  Review 

Intensive  oral  practice  and  drill  of  basic  linguis- 
tic patterns  in  French  for  students  who  have  had 
training  in  reading  and  writing  French  but  little 
or  no  aural-oral  work,  or  who  need  to  improve 
their  oral  skills  to  qualify  for  intermediate 
French.  Students  from  the  101-102  sequence 
may  not  take  this  course  for  credit.  Students 
completing  1 15  would  normally  continue  with 
201  or  202.  The  student,  if  his  knowledge  per- 
mits, may  continue  with  French  301. 
Prerequisite:  Background  in  the  language  and 
placement  exam.  See  department. 

4 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Thompson  and  Staff 

125  Intensive  French  I 

Intensive  work  in  the  four  language  skills  with 
concentration  on  an  audio-lingual  approach  and 
an  introduction  to  hterature,  for  students  with 
no  creditable  previous  training  in  French  who 
intend  to  continue  their  study  of  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  at  an  advanced  level.  Stu- 
dents completing  this  course  satisfactorily  will 
be  allowed  to  enter  directly  into  courses  at  the 
200  level  and  above. 

(Equivalent  to  one  year  of  elementary  French) 


Prerequisite;  Minimum  score  of  600  on  the 
SAT  verbal  or  high  upper-class  course  average 
8 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  hrs  8 Credits 

Ms.  Relyea  and  Staff 

150  French  Semester 

Elementary  and  intermediate  French  in  one 
semester,  for  students  with  no  previous  credit- 
able training  in  French  who  wish  to  acquire 
rapidly  a high  degree  of  competency  in  written 
and  spoken  French.  In  addition  to  classroom 
contact,  there  will  be  some  special  films,  and 
slide  showings,  and  a French  dining  table,  in  an 
effort  to  bring  the  student  as  close  as  possible  to 
an  experience  of  total  immersion. 

Fulfills  the  language  requirement 

Prerequisite:  No  previous  creditable  training  in 

French,  and  departmental  permission 

16  Lect  Hrs,  4 Lab  Hrs 

Along  with  4 Hrs  of  Language 

Lab  Drill  16  Credits 

Ms.  Sorenson,  Mr.  MacCombie 

201  Intermediate  French  I 

Intensive  review  and  further  study  of  grammar 
and  audio-lingual  skills  with  correlated 
intermediate-level  readings  in  French  litera- 
ture. 

Prerequisite:  French  102  or  equivalent. 

4 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

202  Intermediate  French  II 

Continuation  of  French  201 . Intermediate-level 
readings  in  French  literature  or  culture. 
Prerequisite:  French  201  or  equivalent 
4 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  second 
semester  of  intermediate-level  language  re- 
quirement 

203  Intermediate  French  III 

Readings  in  French  on  contemporary  France 
and  French-speaking  cultures.  Subjects  will  in- 
clude politics,  current  events,  and  art  and  musi- 
cal reviews.  Readings  from  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  and  cultural  texts  rather  than 
purely  literary  texts.  Discussion  in  French. 
Prerequisite:  French  115,  or  French  201  or 
equivalent 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  second 
semester  of  intermediate-level  language  re- 
quirement 


204  Intermediate  French  for  Reading 
Knowledge 

This  course  is  designed  to  perfect  the  smdents 
reading  knowledge  of  French  so  that  he  can 
read  in  a wide  range  of  disciplines  with  accu- 
racy and  speed.  Texts  will  be  chosen  from 
French  newspapers  and  magazines,  works  deal- 
ing with  contemporary  subjects  — e.g.  Lacou- 
ture’s  biographies  and  short  stories  by  contem- 
porary authors.  Discussions  papers  and  exami- 
nations will  be  in  English. 

Prerequisite:  French  103,  115, 201  or3  years  of 
high  school  French  or  the  equivalent 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  second 
semester  of  intermediate-level  language  re- 
quirement 

214  Advanced  Readings  in  French  Culture 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  a 
solid  command  of  French  for  reading.  It  per- 
mits them  to  use  their  knowledge  in  the  discus- 
sion and  study  of  various  aspects  of  the 
French-speaking  world,  based  on  texts  written 
in  French  and  including  topics  such  as  the  arts, 
politics,  urbanism,  ecology,  women’s  rights. 
All  discussions,  papers  and  exams  will  be  in 
English. 

Prerequisite;  French  202,  203,  204  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  second 
semester  of  intermediate-level  language  re- 
quirement 

215  Advanced  Readings  in  French 
Literature 

Designed  for  students  who  read  French  with 
speed  and  accuracy,  this  course  treats  various 
aspects  of  French  literature  — the  tradition  of 
French  poetry.  French-language  African  and 
American  literatures,  survey  of  French  master- 
pieces, among  others.  Topics  will  vary  from 
semester  to  semester.  Readings  will  be  in 
French.  All  discussions,  papers  and  exams  will 
be  in  English. 

Prerequisite;  French  202,  203,  204  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  second 
semester  of  intermediate-level  language  re- 
quirement 
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226  Intensive  French  II  (Equivalent  to 
Year  of  Intermediate  French) 

Intensive  work  in  the  four  language  skills  with 
concentration  on  an  audio-lingual  approach  and 
an  introduction  to  literature.  Students  complet- 
ing this  course  satisfactorily  will  be  allowed  to 
enter  directly  into  courses  at  the  300  level  and 
above. 

Prerequisite:  Departmental  permission 
8 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  8 Credits 

Ms.  Relyea  and  Staff 

240  French  Conversation 

Daily  practice  in  conversation  on  a wide  variety 
of  subjects,  with  a view  toward  building  vo- 
cabulary and  fluency. 

Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent  and 
permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Thompson  and  Staff 

262  Contemporary  French  Theatre 

Some  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  theatre 
from  Giraudoux  to  the  theatre  of  the  absurd.  No 
knowledge  of  French  required.  English  transla- 
tion. May  fulfill  part  of  the  language  require- 
ment. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Collignon 

264  French  Existential  Literature 

Major  works  by  Camus,  Sartre,  De  Beauvoir, 
Marcel.  No  knowledge  of  French  required. 
English  translation.  May  fulfill  part  of  the  lan- 
guage requirement. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Proulx,  Mr.  Thompson 

265  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature 

Selected  major  texts  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  No  knowl- 
edge of  French  required.  English  translation. 
May  fulfill  part  of  the  language  requirement. 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

266  The  French  Cinema 

Thematic  and  formal  trends  in  the  French 
cinema,  in  the  context  of  relevant  develop- 
ments in  literary,  cultural  and  political  history. 
Films  by  Vigo,  Bunuel,  Renoir,  Clair,  Dulac, 
Cocteau,  Resnais,  Came,  Truffaut,  Godard 
and  Rohmer.  No  knowledge  of  French  re- 
quired. May  fulfill  part  of  the  language  re- 
quirement. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Anzalone 


267  Nature  and  Structure  of  French 
Comedy 

Eight  French  plays,  17th  through  20th  century, 
two  classical  comedies  and  some  readings  in 
theory  and  criticism.  No  knowledge  of  French 
required.  English  translation.  May  fulfill  part 
of  the  language  requirement. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Relyea 

271  The  Feminine  Presence  in  French 
Literature 

Selected  literary  texts  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  20th  century  by  men  and  women  writers 
whose  work  shows  significant  consciousness  of 
the  formalization  of  gender  roles  in  art  and 
society,  with  specific  emphasis  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  various  feminine  roles  as  related  to  so- 
cial and  literary  context.  No  knowledge  of 
French  required.  English  translation.  May  ful- 
fill part  of  the  language  requirement. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Relyea 

300  Diction  I 

Drill  in  pronunciation  and  practice  of  diction, 
based  on  texts  selected  from  the  poetry  and 
theatre  of  various  periods  of  French  literature. 
Emphasis  on  acquisition  and  perfecting  of 
standard  French  pronunciation  and  intonation. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 

2 Drill  Hrs  1 Credit 

Mr.  MacCombie 

301  Traduction  et  Stylistique 

Intensive  study  of  grammar,  stylistics  and 
composition.  Problems  of  idiomatic  translation 
based  on  contemporary  English  and  American 
texts. 

Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

302  Initiation  a la  Litterature  et  a la 
Culture  Fran9aise*Depuis  le  Moyen 
Age  Jusqu’a  la  Fin  du  17e  Siecle 

French  Literature  and  culture  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  selected 
readings  from  Chanson  de  Roland,  courtly 
novels,  lyric  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance,  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Corneille, 
Racine,  Moliere,  Lafontaine,  with  lectures  on 
the  cultural  background  of  the  periods  studied. 
Prerequisite:  French  301  or  permission  of  in- 
structor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 


303  Initiation  a la  Litterature  et  a la 
Culture  Fran9aise-18e  et  19e  Siecles 

French  literature  and  culture  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries.  Selected  readings  from:  Di- 
derot, Marivaux,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Vigny, 
Musset,  Balzac,  Baudelaire,  Zola,  with  lec- 
tures on  the  cultural  background  of  the  periods 
studied. 

Prerequisite:  French  301  or  by  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

304  Colloque 

Colloquium  to  be  conducted  in  French  on  a 
tcpic  chosen  by  a group  of  5-10  students  in 
consultation  with  one  or  two  instructors  of  their 
choosing. 

Prerequisite:  Fluency  in  spoken  French  and 
permission  of  instructor 

2 Hrs  Each  Wk  or  3 Hrs  Each  Wk 

for  8 Wks  1 Credit 

Staff 

320  Coups  Avance  de  Conversation 

Intensive  practice  in  conversation  on  a wide 
variety  of  subjects,  for  students  having  already 
acquired  a very  solid  knowledge  of  spoken 
French  and  who  wish  to  continue  perfecting 
their  skills. 

Prerequisite:  Solid  command  of  French  and 
permission  of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

334  Poetes  et  Chansonniers 

The  tradition  of  the  chanson  in  France,  from  the 
Medieval  troubadours  to  modern  times,  with 
contemporary  author-composers:  Brassens, 
Brel,  Barbara,  and  others. 

Prerequisite:  French  201-202  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Thompson 

351  Freedom,  Evil  and  Guilt:  Religious 
Dimensions  in  Modern  French 
Literature 

Major  texts  treating  perennial  human  prob- 
lems such  as  God  and  human  freedom,  suf- 
fering, and  evil,  responsibility  and  guilt,  sol- 
itude and  solidarity  from  a variety  of  view- 
points. Authors  include  Bernanos,  Camus, 
Mauriac  and  Sartre.  No  knowledge  of 
French  required.  English  translation.  May 
fulfill  part  of  language  requirement. 
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3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Thompson 

360  Nineteenth  Century  French  Novel 
in  Translation 

Readings  and  discussion  of  major  novels  of 
the  period  from  Madame  de  Stael,  Stendhal, 
Hugo,  Balzac,  to  Flaubert,  Zola,  Bourget 
and  Huysmans.  No  knowledge  of  French  re- 
quired. English  translation.  May  fulfill  part 
of  the  language  requirement. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

361  Modern  French  Novel  in 
Translation,  1900-1935 

Works  by  Proust,  Cocteau,  Gide,  Saint- 
Exupery  and  Malraux.  Readings  in  English; 
no  knowledge  of  French  required.  May  ful- 
fill part  of  the  language  requirement. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Proulx  and  Staff 

362  Modern  French  Novel  in  Translation, 
1935  Until  the  Present 

Works  by  Sartre,  Camus,  Mauriac,  Robbe- 
Grillet  and  Genet.  No  knowledge  of  French 
required.  English  translation.  May  fulfill  part 
of  the  language  requirement. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Proulx  and  Staff 

363  The  Black  Soul  and  the  Theatre 

A comparative  approach  to  the  image  of  the 
Black  man  in  contemporary  theatre.  An 
analytical  and  comparative  study  of  various 
French  and  American  plays  by  white  and 
Black  French-speaking  writers  and  also  of 
American  plays  by  white  and  Black  Ameri- 
can writers,  all  of  them  dealing  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Black  man.  English  transla- 
tion. May  fulfill  part  of  the  language/ re- 
quirement. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

400  Histoire  de  la  Langue  Frangaise 

Survey  of  the  evolution  of  French  from  spo- 
ken Latin  to  the  modern  language  with 
analysis  of  texts  from  each  major  period. 
Prerequisite;  French  301,  302,  303  or  equi- 
valent or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Grillet 


401  Moyen  Age  — le  Heros  et 
I’Anti-Heros 

Literature  as  a reflection  or  a distortion  of 
society  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  emphasis  on  man  in  revolt 
against  or  in  harmony  with  his  milieu  — Ro- 
land, Lancelot,  Tristan,  Adam,  Reynard  the 
Fox,  Saintly  King  Louis,  Pathelin,  Frangois 
Villon. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  permission 
of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Altieri 

405  Poesie  Lyrique  et  Didactique 
Medievale 

A study  of  the  origins,  development  and 
evolution  of  lyric  poetry  from  the 
troubadours  to  the  rhetoriqueurs  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  themes  of  love  and  marriage 
and  the  changing  image  of  woman.  Works 
will  be  read  in  modern  versions,  but  students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  compare  the 
modem  texts  to  the  originals  in  old  French. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Altieri 

411  Theme  et  Version 

Translation  from  English  into  French,  from 
French  into  English.  Analysis  of  the  gram- 
matical and  stylistic  problems  of  the  texts 
involved. 

Prerequisite:  French  301,  302  and  a course 
in  French  Literature  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

420  Renaissance  — de  I’Humanisme 
Triomphante  a I’Humanisme 
Sceptique 

The  humanist  gentleman,  moralist,  lover, 
and  skeptic.  Selections  from  the  works  of 
Rabelais,  Ronsard,  Dubellay,  Montaigne, 
D’Aubigne. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect-Disc  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Volpe,  Mr.  Anzalone 

431  La  Litterature  du  Dix-Septieme 
Siecie:  Theatre  et  Philosophes 

Works  from  17th  century  authors  including 
Descartes,  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere  and 
Pascal. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  permission 
of  instructor. 


3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Relyea 

432  La  Literature  du  17e  Siecie: 

Prose  et  Poesie 

Works  by  Bossuet,  Boileau,  la  Fontaine, 
Madame  de  Lafayette,  la  Rochefoucauld, 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  la  Bruyere. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  or  312  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Relyea 

434  Imagination  Baroque  — Reserve 
Classique 

Readings  from  17th  century  French  theatre, 
poetry,  novels  and  philosophy  structured 
around  the  two  major  and  opposing  literary 
trends  of  the  period.  Baroque,  Precieux  and 
Burlesque  writers  will  also  be  studies.  Authors 
include  Malherbe,  Voiture,  D’Urfe,  Corneille, 
Scarron,  Madame  de  Lafayette,  Boileau,  la 
Fontaine. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  or  303  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Relyea 

441  Theatre  et  Roman  du  18e  Siecie 

Plays  by  Marivaux  and  Beaumarchais,  and 
novels  by  Voltaire,  Diderot,  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
Laclos,  Prevost,  among  others. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  permission 
of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Stern 

442  La  Pensee  Philosophique  du  18e 
Siecie 

Philosophical  texts  by  Montesquieu,  Diderot, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  L’encyclopedie. 
Prerequisite:  French  302  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Stern 

451  French  Romanticism, 

Preromanticism  and  Poets 

Chateaubriand  and  romantic  poets  including 
Lamartine,  Hugo,  Vigny  Musset,  Nerval. 
Prerequisite:  French  302  or  303  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Abendstern 

452  Roman  et  Theatre  Romantiques 

The  French  romantic  theatre  and  novel 
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through  works  by  Hugo,  Vigny,  Musset, 
Sand,  Balzac,  Stendhal. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  permission 
of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Abendstern 

455  Poesie  Symboliste 

Works  selected  from  the  poetry  of 
Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  and  Mal- 
larme. 

Prerequisite  French  302  or  303  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  MacCombie 

456  Poesie  du  20e  Siecle 

Works  by  Claudel,  Apollinaire,  Valery, 
Eluard,  among  others. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  MacCombie 

464  Roman  du  20e  Siecle 

Discussion  of  representative  20th  century 
novels,  by  writers  such  as  Camus,  de 
Beauvoir,  Beckett,  Butor,  Robbe-Grillet, 
Sarraute,  and  Duras. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  and  303  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Collignon,  Mr.  Proulx 

465  Theatre  du  20e  Siecle 

Discussion  of  representative  20th  century  plays 
by  such  dramatists  as  Jarry,  Feydeau,  Claudel, 
Giraudoux,  Motherlant. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  and  303  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Collignon 

468  Litterature  Noire  d’Expression 
Fran^aise 

Selected  prose  and  poetry  of  representative 
Black  authors  in  French  speaking  countries, 
focusing  on  the  works  of  Senghor,  Cesaire, 
Damas,  and  Camara-Laye. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Altieri 

475  Civilisation  Contemporaine 

The  background  of  contemporary  France,  to- 
day’s France,  historical  political,  social, 
economic,  cultural. 


Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  equivalent 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

476  Civilisation  Fran^aisel 

The  background  of  France  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century:  historical, 
political,  social,  economic,  cultural. 
Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  equivalent 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

477  Civilisation  Fran^isell 

The  background  of  France  during  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries:  historical,  political,  social, 
economic,  cultural. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

478  Independent  Study 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consulta- 
tion with  an  individual  or  with  a small  group  of 
students. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and 

chairperson  of  department 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

479  Independent  Study 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consulta- 
tion with  an  individual  student  or  with  a small 
group  of  students. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and 

chairperson  of  department 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

482  Seminaire:  Existentialisme 

Works  by  Gide,  Malraux,  Camus,  Sartre,  de 
Beauvoir,  Beckett,  and  Celine  as  they  reveal 
existentialist  concepts  and  their  development. 
Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Proulx,  Mr.  Thompson 

486  Seminaire:  L’Art  d’Ecrire 

A creative  writing  seminar  in  French  poems, 
plays,  short  stories,  essays.  Professional  criti- 
cism and  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Philip,  Ms.  Relyea 

487  Seminaire  — Un  Auteur  Franks 
Important 

In-depth  analysis  of  an  author  or  of  the  major 


works  of  an  author  to  be  specified  each  year. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

489  Le  Cinema  Fran^ais 

Thematic  and  formal  trends  in  the  French 
cinema,  in  the  context  of  relevant  develop- 
ments in  fiction,  drama  and  criticism,  films  by 
Vigo,  Bunuel,  Clair,  Dulac,  Cocteau,  Came, 
Chabrol,  Truffaut,  Godard,  Resnais,  and 
Rohmer.  Students  having  received  credit  for 
French  266  may  not  take  French  489  for  credit. 
For  the  same  course  not  requiring  knowledge  of 
French,  see  French  266. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Anzalone 

490  Special  Topics 

Study  of  special  tqrics  varying  each  semester 
according  to  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

498  Honors  Thesis  in  French 

Independent  and  original  investigation  and 
study  under  the  supervision  of  a faculty  ad- 
visor. An  oral  defense  of  the  thesis  before 
members  of  the  French  department  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  permission. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

499  Honors  Thesis  in  French 

Independent  and  original  investigation  and 
study  under  the  supervision  of  a faculty  ad- 
visor. An  oral  defense  of  the  thesis  before 
members  of  the  French  department  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  permission. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

586  Curriculum  and  Methods  Student 
Teaching  — French 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods  of  second- 
ary school  French  language  teaching.  Supervi- 
sion and  critique  of  practice  teaching. 
Prerequisite:  6 hours  education  courses  and 
admission  to  the  teacher  certification  program. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs 

(Practice  Teaching)  9 Credits 

Mr.  Anzalone 

XXX  Diction  II 

Drill  in  pronunciation  and  practice  of  diction, 
with  emphasis  on  acquisition  and  perfecting  of 
standard  French  pronunciation  and  intonation. 
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Based  on  texts  studied  in  any  one  of  the  ad- 
vanced literature  courses  offered  by  the  French 
department,  Diction  II  may  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  any  of  the  major  courses  in 
French  literature  after  consultation  and  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  instructor.  If  the  instructor 
of  any  given  literature  course  does  not  choose 
himself  to  teach  Diction  II  in  conjunction  with 
his  course,  the  option  will  still  be  open  to  stu- 
dents if  they  can  make  arrangement  with 
another  member  of  the  French  faculty  for  him 
to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Diction 
component  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
2 Drill  Hrs  1 Credit 

Staff 

GERMAN 

Ritta  Jo  Horsley,  Associate  Professor,  Chair- 
person; Professors  Alfred  Hoelzel,  Robert  H. 
Spaethling;  Associate  Professors  Luise  Bron- 
ner,  Lynn  F.  Dhority,  Friedrich  P.  Ott;  Assis- 
tant Professors  Andrew  Boelcskevy,  Sandra 
Shuman 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  major  in  German  has  the  following  re- 
quirements applicable  to  students  in  the  class  of 
1980  and  following: 

Prerequisites:  Intermediate  language  profi- 
ciency: 

German  200  Intermediate  German  I 
German  202  Intermediate  German  for  Read- 
ing, and 

German  206 Intermediate  Audio-Lingual 
German 

Majors  are  advised  to  take  both  Ger  202  and 
Ger  206  in  the  same  semester. 

Upper  Level  Requirements:  A total  of  10 
semester  courses,  including: 

German  301,  302  Advanced  German  I,  II 
German  330,  331  Introduction  to  German 
Literature  I,  II 

Advanced  work:  2 advanced  (400-level)  lit- 
erature courses  including  at  least  one  seminar 
Civilization  requirement: 

) 2 courses  in  history  and  civilization  of  Ger- 

I many,  as  follows:  History  227  or  German  150 
1 or  German  250  plus  History  228  or  German 
25 1 or  German  263  or  History  37 1 

! Two  additional  courses  in  German  Litera- 
1 ture,  culture,  or  advanced  language  (including 
' translating  skills).  Appropriate  German  or 


Humanities  courses  given  in  tnglish.  Indepen- 
dent Studies  courses  may  be  counted  here,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  major  advisor. 

Honors  in  German 

For  graduation  with  honors  in  German  stu- 
dents must  have  a 3 .0  cumulative  average  at  the 
end  of  their  senior  year.  They  must  petition  by 
the  mid-term  of  their  penultimate  semester  to 
the  department  to  be  allowed  to  write  an  honors 
paper  in  Independent  Study.  Honors  will  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  1)  their  overall 
performance  in  their  major  courses  and  2) 
their  work  in  Independent  Study. 

101  Elementary  German 

For  students  with  no  creditable  training  in 
German.  Work  in  the  four  language  skills  with 
particular  emphasis  on  listening  and  reading 
comprehension. 

4 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

102  Elementary  German 

Continuation  of  German  101 . Work  in  the  four 
language  skills  with  particular  emphasis  on  lis- 
tening and  reading  comprehension. 

4 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

115  Intensive  German 

A multi-media  approach,  with  concentration  on 
listening  and  reading  comprehension.  Open  to 
students  with  no  previous  creditable  knowledge 
in  German.  Good  aptitude  for  learning  foreign 
language  is  essential.  Upon  completion,  stu- 
dents may  enter  German  201  and,  in  special 
instances,  202. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
8 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  8 Credits 

Ms.  Horsley,  Mr.  Ott 

200  Intermediate  German  I 

Development  of  skills  of  speaking,  aural  un- 
derstanding, reading,  and  writing  on  the  inter- 
mediate level.  Review  and  further  study  of 
grammar;  vocabulary  building;  readings  of  var- 
ied materials;  practice  in  oral  and  written  ex- 
pression. 

Prerequisite:  German  102  or  equivalent 
4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Boelcskevy,  Staff 

202  Intermediate  German  for  Reading  II 

Intensive  grammar  review  and  intensive  read- 
ing and  vocabulary  building.  Reading  in  the 
fields  of  humanities,  natural  and  social  sci- 
ences. 


Prerequisite:  German  200  or  equivalent. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

206  Audio-Lingual  Intermediate  German 

Designed  for  students  who  want  more  than  a 
reading  knowledge  of  German.  In  addition  to  a 
thorough  grammar  review  and  new  vocabulary 
building,  considerable  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  oral  skills.  Strongly  recommended  for 
any  students  thinking  of  majoring  in  German 
and  for  those  who  wish  a more  complete  com- 
mand of  the  language. 

Prerequisite:  German  200  or  equivalent 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

230  Writing  Workshop 

Designed  to  help  students  develop  writing 
skills  within  the  context  of  a course  oriented 
toward  the  study  of  German  literature.  It  will  be 
offered  in  translation,  although  alternate  copies 
of  the  text  in  German  will  be  made  available  for 
those  students  who  are  able  to  read  them  in  the 
original.  Students  will  examine  three  German 
novellas  and  write  three  3-page  papers  which 
will  be  analyzed  by  both  the  instmctor  and  by 
the  students.  The  course  will  be  conducted  on  a 
seminar-style  basis,  meeting  two  hours  weekly 
for  five  weeks.  The  workshop  will  be  offered 
twice  each  semester.  (Check  with  the  depart- 
ment for  dates.)  No  knowledge  of  German  re- 
quired. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

5 Seminar  Sessions  1 Credit 

Ms.  Shuman 

244  Germanic  Mythology 

Norse  and  Teutonic  literature  with  emphasis  on 
the  Eddas,  Southern  Germanic  poems,  the 
Icelandic  Saga,  the  nature  of  myth,  and  its 
survival  in  post-pagan  times.  Conducted  in 
English. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Ott 

250  German  Civilization  from  the 
Reformation  to  Goethe’s  Death. 

Expressions  of  German  life  and  thought  in  lit- 
erature, philosophy  and  theology,  in  the  visual 
arts,  and  in  music.  Broad  aspects  of  cultural 
developments,  such  as  the  rise  of  indi- 
vidualism, will  be  discussed  in  their  European 
context,  whereas  specific  developments,  such 
as  musical  techniques  from  Bach  and  Bee- 
thoven, will  be  considered  in  their  more  speci- 
fically German  tradition.  Whenever  possible 
German  and  European  cultural  heritages  will  be 
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viewed  in  their  interrelation,  as  for  example, 
the  courtly  period  of  the  12th  century.  Readings 
will  range  from  the  12th  century  Germanic 
epic.  The  Song  of  the  Nibelungs  to  Luther’s 
writings  to  Goethe’s  Faust.  There  will  be  a 
number  of  sessions  devoted  to  the  musical  and 
visual  arts.  In  English. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Spaethling 

251  German  Civilization  from 
Romanticism  to  WW  I 

Focus  will  be  on  romanticism,  the  rise  of  Ger- 
man nationalism,  and  the  revolutionary  trends 
of  the  period.  Among  the  authors  read  will  be 
Novalis,  Buchner,  Heine,  Marx,  Nietzsche, 
Rilke,  Mann,  Freud,  Hesse.  Music  and  the 
visual  arts  will  also  be  discussed. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Dhority 

253  Goethe  and  His  Age 

The  course  will  move  from  Lessing  and  Kant 
through  the  periods  of  storm  and  stress  and 
classicism  to  early  romanticism  covering  a time 
span  of  1750-1832.  In  particular  the  course 
will  present  the  lives,  thoughts  and  some  rep- 
resentative works  of  Goethe  (Egmont, 
Iphigenia,  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  poetry). 
Schiller  (William  Tell),  Kleist  (Marquise,  Ear- 
thquake in  Chile)  as  well  as  poetry  from  Hol- 
derlin  and  Novalis.  There  also  will  be  discus- 
sion on  the  musical  life  of  the  period , especially 
the  music  of  Mozart  (Bastien,  Don  Giovanni, 
church  and  piano  music,  symphonies  25  and 
40)  and  Beethoven  (Symphonies  3 and  5,  late 
quartets  and  ‘Grosse  Fuge’). 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Spaethling 

255  Faust  — Origin,  Legend  and  the 
Literary  Tradition. 

The  Faustian  tradition:  the  historical  person, 
the  legend  and  its  cultural  implications  and  a 
four  century  literary  tradition.  Works  will  in- 
clude the  Fausts  of  Marlowe,  Goethe  and 
Mann.  Conducted  in  English. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Hoelzel 

260  Aspects  of  Modern  German  Literature 

Selected  masterpieces  of  modem  German  liter- 
ature including  Mann,  Hesse,  Kafka  and 
Brecht.  Conducted  in  English. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 


263  Germany  in  the  20th  Century  — 
Weimar  and  Nazi  Culture 

A survey  of  the  cultural  and  creative  trends  of 
the  Weimar  and  Nazi  periods,  with  an  examina- 
tion of  their  roots  in  romanticism,  folkish  au- 
thors and  the  youth  movement.  Focus  on  such 
exponents  as  Thomas  and  Heinrich  Mann,  the 
Expressionists,  Weltbuhne,  the  Bauhaus 
group,  and  Nazi  ‘Kultur’.  Conducted  in  Eng- 
lish. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Ott 

264  Brecht  and  the  Modern  Theatre 

Brecht’s  emergence  as  a significant  force  in  the 
modern  theatre.  An  examination  of  his  major 
plays  and  theory  of  the  epic  theatre  with 
selected  readings  of  contemporary  European 
and  American  dramatists.  Conducted  in  Eng- 
lish. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Boelcskevy 

265  Hesse,  Mann  and  the  Modern 
Romantic  Imagination 

Major  works  of  Hesse  and  Mann  in  the  context 
of  both  historical  and  contemporary  romanti- 
cism. Conducted  in  English. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Dhority 

266  East  versus  West  in  Contemporary 
German  Literature 

The  emergence  of  the  two  Germanies  as  re- 
flected in  the  works  of  Grass,  Weiss,  Uwe, 
Johnson,  Brecht  and  other  representative  writ- 
ers. Conducted  in  English. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

267  Jung  and  Hesse 

Key  works  of  both  authors  will  be  read  in  order 
to  explore  the  questions  of  mutual  influences, 
similarities  and  differences.  Particular  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  authors’  com- 
plementary impact  on  the  humanistic  concerns 
of  our  day. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Dhority 

268  German  Theatre 

The  tradition  of  the  German  theatre  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Among  the  play- 
wrights read  will  be  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Kleist,  Buchner,  Hauptmann,  Hofmannsthal, 
Brecht.  Course  will  also  include  informal  class- 
room performances  of  some  of  the  dramatic 
material. 


3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Boelcskevy 

269  Rilke  in  English 

The  course  will  explore  as  full  a range  of 
Rilke’s  work  as  translation  will  permit.  The 
pivotal  novel,  the  notebooks  of  Malte  Laurids 
Brigge,  and  a generous  selection  from  Rilke’s 
correspondence  dealing  particularly  with  the 
influence  of  Rodin  and  Cezanne  as  well  as  the 
famous  letters  to  a young  poet  will  occupy  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  course.  The  poetry 
studied  will  include  Duino  Elegies  and  sonnets 
to  Orpheus.  Readings  and  discussions  in  Eng- 
lish. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Dhority 

271  Modern  Austrian  Literature 

The  Austrian  literary  tradition  from  the  last 
decades  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  to  the 
present,  as  distinct  from  the  German.  Discus- 
sion of  typical  themes  and  their  treatment  in 
works  of  Schnitzler,  Hofmannsthal,  Kafka, 
Rilke,  Musil,  Handke  and  other  contem- 
poraries. Readings  in  English  translation.  No 
knowledge  of  German  required. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Boelcskevy 

272  Austria,  1890-1934;  Literature  and 
Culture 

The  Austrian  cultural  and  literary  tradition 
from  the  last  two  decades  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire  to  the  end  of  the  first  repub- 
lic (1934).  Examination  of  the  intellectual  life 
in  its  social  and  political  context.  Works  of 
Freud,  Mach,  Wittgenstein,  Schnitzler,  Hof- 
mannsthal, Musil,  Handke,  Klimt,  and  other 
contemporaries  will  be  discussed.  Course  will 
meet  German  major  requirements. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Grossmann,  Mr.  Boelcskevy 

273  Protest  and  Revolt  in  German 
Literature 

Selected  analysis  of  works  in  German  literature 
since  Goethe,  dealing  with  themes  of  protest 
against  established  authority  ranging  from  in- 
dividual insurrection  to  political  revolution. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Hoelzel 

274  Dreams  and  Visions  in  German 
Literature 

A literature  in  translation  course  focusing  on 
works  in  which  a dream  and/or  vision  figures 
prominently.  A wide  variety  of  literary  selec- 
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tions  from  various  periods  and  genres  including 
readings  from  C.G.  Jung.  Dreams  will  be 
examined  both  as  a universal  and  particularized 
manifestation  of  the  creative  unconscious 
which  seeks  to  transmit  multi-leveled  messages 
to  the  dreamer.  Their  role  as  part  of  the  creative 
process  itself  and  then  as  part  of  the  work  of  art 
will  be  analyzed.  The  course  will  investigate  to 
what  extent  dreams  can  precipitate  a work  of  art 
and/or  to  what  extent  and  purpose  they  are 
interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  the  literary  piece. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Shuman 

275  Images  of  Men  and  Women  in  German 
Literature 

The  course  will  investigate  changing  roles  and 
attitudes  toward,  and  myths  about  the  sexes  as 
reflected  in  German  literature  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present.  Readings  in  English.  No 
knowledge  of  German  required. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Horsley 

280  Special  Topics  in  German  Literary  and 
Cultural  History 

Announced  topics  which  will  generally  focus 
on  a particular  author,  work  or  historical  mo- 
ment. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

301  Advanced  German  I 

Intensive  training  in  German  language  skills 
beyond  the  intermediate  level;  the  course  will 
combine  work  in  composition,  conversation, 
advanced  grammar,  and  stylistic  analysis  of 
texts. 

Prerequisite;  German  202,  206  or  equivalent 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Bronner,  Staff 

302  Advanced  German  II 

A continuation  of  Ger  301.  Besides  the  basic 
elements  of  the  core  program  (composition, 
conversation,  grammar)  students  will  select  a 
special  focus  for  additional  work,  from  one  of 
three  areas;  literary  analysis,  translation,  prep- 
aration for  study  abroad. 

Prerequisite;  German  301  or  equivalent 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

330  Introduction  to  German  Literature  I 

Representative  masterpieces  of  German  prose, 
drama  and  poetry  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
Goethe  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  cultural 
and  historical  context.  Taught  in  German. 


3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

331  Introduction  to  German  Literature  II 

Continuadon  of  Ger  330.  Will  cover  representa- 
tive masterpieces  of  German  prose,  drama  and 
poetry  from  Goethe  to  the  present  day.  Taught 
in  German. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

425  Goethe  and  Pre-Romanticism 

Major  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  with 
background  readings  in  the  German  enlighten- 
ment, storm  and  stress  and  German  classicism. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Hoelzel 

427  Goethe’s  Poetry 

A study  of  the  range  and  style  of  Goethe’s 
poetry  from  the  early  to  the  late  years.  Readings 
and  discussions  in  German. 

Prerequisite:  Good  reading  and  listening  com- 
prehension of  German 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Dhority 

431  Rilke  in  German 

A study  of  Rilke’s  major  works,  including  Das 
Stundenbuch,  Neue  Gedichte,  Duineser  Ele- 
gien,  Sonetten  an  Orpheus,  Malte  and  selected 
letters.  Readings  and  discussions  in  German. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

435  German  Romanticism 

The  major  phases  of  the  German  romantic 
movement. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

440  German  Drama  from  Lessing  to  the 
Present 

Selected  major  German  dramas  from  the  18th 
century  to  the  present. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Bolecskevy 

445  The  German  Novelle 

The  development  of  the  German  novelle  from 
the  19th  century  to  the  present. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

446  German  Lyric  Poetry 

The  development  of  the  German  lyric  from  its 
beginning  to  the  present. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 


455  Naturalism,  Neo  Romanticism, 
and  Expressionism 

German  literature  of  the  left,  the  right,  and  the 
pacifist  movement  from  1888  to  1918.  Read- 
ings from  such  representative  writers  as 
Hauptmann,  George,  Rilke,  Hofmannsthal, 
Wedekind  and  the  early  Brecht. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

460  German  Literature 
after  World  War  I 

Major  works  by  such  authors  as  Mann,  Kafka, 
Brecht,  Hesse,  Frisch,  Diirrenmatt,  Grass. 
Their  relation  to  20th  century  intellectual  life  of 
Germany  and  the  West. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

462  Brecht 

Bertolt  Brecht  is  the  most  popular  playwright  of 
this  century.  He  is  politically  engaged,  yet,  at 
the  same  time  an  accomplished  poet.  Reading 
his  works  in  the  original  German  rather  than  in 
translation  will  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  his 
poetic  skill  and  diction.  We  will  illuminate  his 
clever  plays  with  every  possible  semantic  facet 
of  word  or  phrase.  Brecht’s  best  known  plays, 
poems,  stories,  — Kalender  — Geschichten  — 
and  an  introduction  to  his  theories  for  theatre, 
and  poetry,  will  be  offered  during  the  course. 
Offered  bilingually,  comparative  reading  of 
English  and  German  texts. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Bronner 

465  German  Post-War  Prose  from  East  and 
West 

Works  by  Boll,  Grass,  Johnson,  Bienek,  Lind 
and  Wolf. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

478  Independent  Study 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consulta- 
tion with  individual  students. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor  and 
chairperson  of  the  department. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

479  Independent  Study 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consulta- 
tion with  individual  students. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and 
chairperson  of  the  department. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 
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480  Seminar  — Lessing  and  his  Time 

G.  Lessing  as  playwright  and  literary  critic 
seen  against  the  intellectual  and  religious 
background  of  his  time. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Spaethling 

490  Senior  Seminar 

The  purpose  of  the  senior  seminar  is  that  of 
integration.  Here  the  major  student  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  learning  how  to  apply  liter- 
ary analysis  and  appreciation  and  all  the  perti- 
nent skills  acquired  in  prerequisite  courses.  At 
the  same  time,  this  seminar  will  guide  the  stu- 
dent towards  independence,  leading  him/her  to 
either  independent  study  or  an  honors  course 
during  his/her  last  semester  before  graduation. 
Prerequisite;  German  330, 33 1 or  permission  of 
instructor 

1.5  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

GREEK 

(See  Classics  for  Major  Requirements) 

101  Elementary  Greek  1 

Fundamentals  of  ancient  Attic  Greek.  With 
Greek  102  (fall),  designed  to  complete  a stan- 
dard, basic  textbook. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

102  Elementary  Greek  11 

A continuation  of  Greek  101 . Fundamentals  of 
ancient  Attic  Greek;  designed  to  complete  a 
standard,  basic  textbook,  (spring). 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

113  Accelerated  Greek 

Equivalent  of  Greek  101/102  in  one  semester. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

211  Intermediate  Greek 

Review  of  basic  principles  and  introductory 
reading  of  prose  authors:  Plato,  Lysias,  (fall). 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

222  Homer 

Introductory  reading  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 
continuation  of  Greek  211;  credit  may  be 
applied  towards  any  departmental  major 
(Spring). 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 


301  Attic  Orators 

Selected  readings  in  Lysias,  Demosthenes,  and 
other  major  orators;  background  and  scholar- 
ship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

302  Plato 

Readings  in  selected  dialogues;  background 
and  scholarship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

303  Aeschylus 

Reading  of  selected  tragedies;  background  and 
scholarship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

304  Sophocles 

Reading  of  selected  tragedies;  background  and 
scholarship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

305  Euripides 

Readings  of  selected  tragedies;  background  and 
scholarship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

306  Aristophanes 

Reading  of  selected  comedies;  background  and 
scholarship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

307  Herodotus 

Reading  of  selected  books  of  the  histories; 
background  and  scholarship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

308  Thucydides 

Reading  of  selected  books  of  the  histories; 
background  and  scholarship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

309  Lyric  Poetry 

Selections  from  lyric  and  elegiac  poets; 
background  and  scholarship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 


310  Epic  Poetry 

Advanced  reading  of  Homer’s  Iliad  and/or 
Odyssey,  background  and  scholarship.  Re- 
quired for  departmental  major  in  Greek  and 
combined  major  in  Greek/Latin. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 


311  Prose  Composition 

Advanced  exercises  in  Greek  grammar,  syntax , 
and  vocabulary;  composition  in  Greek  based  on 
ancient  models. Suggested  for  departmental 
majors. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

478  Independent  Study 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

479  Independent  Study 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 


490  Honors 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

491  Honors 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 


fflSTORY 


Faculty 

Richard  H.  Powers,  Professor,  Chairperson; 
Commonwealth  Professor  Francis  L. 
Broderick;  Professors  Thomas  N.  Brown,  Paul 
A.  Gagnon,  Walter  Grossmann,  William  A. 
Percy,  Roger  W.  Prouty,  Eric  Robinson;  As- 
sociate Professors  Feroz  Ahmad,  Spencer  Di- 
scala,  Paul  Faler,  Clive  Foss,  Linda  Gordon, 
David  Hunt,  Esther  R.  Kingston-Mann,  Fran- 
ces Malino,  Susan  Schneider,  Lester  Segal, 
Marshall  Shatz,  Renee  N.  Watkins;  Assistant 
Professors  Hatimali  Amiji,  Edward  Berkowitz 
JFK  Fellow,  Alison  Conner,  Timothy  McCar- 
thy, Malcolm  Smuts,  James  C.  Turner,  Sherrin 
Wyntjes;  Instructor  Robert  Hannigan 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Department  of  History  requirements  for  the 
student  majoring  in  History,  effective  for  the 
Class  of  1980  and  beyond. 

Majors  are  required  to  take  at  least  12 
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courses  (40  to  42  credit  hours)  from  those  of- 
fered by  the  Department,  including  specific 
requirements  as  follows: 

2 semesters  of  Introductory  History  of  Western 
Civilization  (History  111  and  112,  or  the 

equivalent 8 

2 semesters  of  Introductory  History  of  the  Un- 
ited States  (History  265  and  266) 8 

1  semester  of  Research  and  Methods  course 
(History  480  or  481  or  482) 3 

1 semester  of  upper-level  course  work  in  Euro- 
pean History  prior  to  1789 3 

2 semesters  of  upper-level  course  work,  one  of 

which  must  be  in  European  History  since 
1789,  the  other  of  which  must  be  in  other  than 
European  and  United  States  History 6 

4 semesters  of  additional,  elective  courses,  two 
of  which  must  be  upper-level 


courses  6 or  8 

12  courses  40  or  42  credit  hours 


107  Ideas  and  Morality  in  the  West: 

500  B.C.  to  1700  A.D. 

A survey  of  ideas  in  their  historical  contexts. 
Ancient  Greece,  12th  and  13th  century  Europe, 
and  the  birth  of  science  in  the  period  around 
1600  will  be  stressed. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Watkins 

111  Western  Civilization  I 

The  historical  development  of  European  civili- 
zation, ideas  and  institutions  to  1789,  including 
America’s  place  in  the  Western  world.  Train- 
ing in  oral  and  written  expression. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

112  Western  Civilization  II 

The  historical  development  of  European  civili- 
zation, ideas  and  institutions  since  1789,  in- 
cluding America’s  place  in  the  Western  world. 
Training  in  oral  and  written  expression. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

113  Modern  World  History  I 

The  history  of  traditional  and  early  modern 
societies,  1400-1800.  Includes  Africa,  China, 
Russia  and  Western  Europe. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Kingston-Mann 

114  Modern  World  History  II 

History  of  modem  Western  industrial  societies 
and  the  non-Western  world,  1800  - present. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Kingston-Mann 


121  Technology  and  Civilization  I 

An  introduction  to  the  crucial  developments  in 
medieval  and  early  modern  science  and 
technology,  including  cathedral-building, 
water  mills,  wind-mills,  crop  rotations,  im- 
proved use  of  horses,  the  compass,  ship-design 
and  printing.  Some  assessment  of  the  impact  of 
Asiatic  and  Arabic  technology  on  the  Western 
world.  The  scientific  revolution  and  its  con- 
sequences for  technology-scientific  instru- 
ments, the  steam-engine,  and  the  switch  to 
coal.  Leads  on  to  History  122. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Robinson 

122  Technology  and  Civilization  II 

An  introduction  to  the  part  played  by  technol- 
ogy in  the  industrialization  of  the  Western 
world.  Deals  with  standardization,  rationaliza- 
tion and  flow-processes  and  examines  agricul- 
tural technology  as  well  as  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses. Compares  British  and  American  ex- 
perience. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Robinson 

123  Revolutions  in  Modern  History 

An  introduction  to  the  French,  Russian, 
Chinese  and  Vietnamese  revolutions,  and  to 
Marxism  in  Europe.  Training  in  written  and 
oral  expression. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hunt 

130  Nationalism  and  National  Movements: 
The  Irish,  Jews  and  Arabs 

The  first  half  of  this  course  will  examine  the 
roots  and  trace  the  developments  of  nationalism 
in  19th  and  20th  century  Europe.  The  second 
half  will  concentrate  on  the  Irish,  Jewish  and 
Arab  national  movements.  Throughout,an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  perceive  the  common 
denominators  among  these  three  movements. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Malino 

160  Introduction  to  African  Civilization  I 

The  internal  dynamics  of  pre-colonial  African 
societies  arising  from  the  Bantu  migrations. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ghana, 
Mali  and  Songhai,  the  city-states  of  Kilwa  and 
Zanzibar,  the  development  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  the  influence  of  religion  on  tribal  societies. 
Training  in  oral  and  written  expression. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Amiji 


161  Introduction  to  African  Civilization  II 

The  interaction  between  the  West  and  Africa  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  The  Af- 
rican response  to  European  imperialism,  social 
and  economic  changes  under  colonialism,  the 
development  of  nationalism  and  the  struggle 
for  independence,  Africa  and  Afro-American, 
and  Pan-Africanism.  Training  in  oral  and  writ- 
ten expression. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Amiji 

165  East  Asian  Civilization  I 

An  introduction  to  the  traditional  civilizations 
of  China  and  Japan  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Western  powers.  Training  in  oral 
and  written  expression. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Bix,  Ms.  Conner 

166  East  Asian  Civilization  II 

The  political,  social,  economic  and  intellectual 
problems  resulting  from  the  Western  impact  on 
China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam. Training  in  oral  and  written  expression. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Bix,  Ms.  Conner 

207  Introduction  to  Classical  Archeology 

Offered  jointly  by  the  art  and  history  depart- 
ments. A survey  of  the  art,  archeology,  and 
history  of  Bronze  Age  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
Introduction  to  the  methods  and  aims  of  ar- 
cheology and  to  the  geographical  and  historical 
background  of  the  period.  The  major  area  cul- 
tures — the  Minoan  civilizations,  Mycenaean 
Greece,  Troy,  and  the  Hittite  empire. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Foss 

210  Women  in  European  History  since 
1700 

This  course  will  survey  women  in  European 
history  since  1700.  By  examining  the  many 
roles  of  women,  students  will  consider  the  con- 
tradictions between  women’s  lives  and  work  in 
theory  and  actuality.  Students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  research  one  topic  extensively, 
either  in-depth  or  utilizing  a comparative  ap- 
proach. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Wyntjes 

220  History  of  Education 

A survey  of  theory  and  practice  in  education  in 
the  Western  world  from  ancient  times  to  the 
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present,  with  emphasis  on  public  systems  of 
education  since  the  18th  century  revolutions. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Gagnon 

265  American  History  I 

A survey  of  American  History  from  1763  to  the 
Civil  War.  The  expansion  and  consolidation  of 
the  American  Union,  the  development  of  na- 
tional and  international  policies  and  the  cultural 
and  economic  forces  that  shaped  them. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

266  American  History  II 

A survey  of  American  history  from  the  Civil 
War  to  the  present.  Expansion  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  American  Union,  the  development 
of  national  and  international  policies  and  the 
cultural  and  economic  forces  that  shaped  them. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

275  History  of  Boston 

A general  survey  from  1630  to  the  present  em- 
phasizing the  variety  of  people  who  gave  this 
seaport  its  special  character  and  prominence  in 
American  History. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Prouty 

301  Greek  History 

A survey  of  the  origin,  rise  and  development  of 
ancient  Greek  civilization  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Greeks  in  Europe  until  the  death  of 
Cleopatra.  Emphasis  on  the  rise  of  the  Greek 
city-state  and  the  spread  of  Greek  culture  to  the 
East. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Foss 

302  Roman  History 

The  Roman  State  from  its  origins  until  the 
triumph  of  Christianity.  Republic  and  Empire 
will  receive  equal  attention.  Closely  related  to 
History  208,  the  two  courses  provide  a con- 
tinuous history  of  the  Mediterranean  world  from 
about  700  B.C.  to  300  A. D. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Foss 

304  Early  Middle  Ages 

Medieval  history  from  Marcus  Aurelius  to  ap- 


proximately 1000  A. D. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Percy 

305  Later  Middle  Ages 

Medieval  history  from  1000  A.D.  to  the  Italian 

Renaissance. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Percy 

307  Age  of  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  I 

Men,  ideas,  and  institutions  of  14th  century 
through  16th  century  Europe. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Watkins 

308  Age  of  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  II 

Men,  ideas,  and  institutions  of  14th  century 
through  16th  century  Europe. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Watkins 

310  Age  of  Baroque 

Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  midst 
of  religious  and  political  struggles,  a new  world 
order  emerges.  Transformation  from  tradi- 
tional thought  to  new  scientific  categories  and  a 
flowering  of  new  expressions  in  the  arts. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Grossmann 

313  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  I 

A political,  social  and  cultural  history  of 
Europe  from  1815  to  1871,  including  the  his- 
tory of  each  major  European  nation. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Powers 

314  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  II 

A political,  social  and  cultural  history  of 
Europe  from  1871  to  1914.  Including  the  his- 
tory of  each  major  European  nation. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval. 


3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Powers 

315  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century  I 

Political,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual 
history  of  Europe,  with  attention  to  extra- 
European  influences,  from  1900  to  1939. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval . 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Gagnon 

316  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century  II 

Political,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual 
history  of  Europe,  with  attention  to  extra- 
European  influences,  from  1 939  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval . 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Gagnon 

320  Tudor-Stuart  England 

An  introduction  to  English  history  from  the 
high  Middle  Ages.  Emphasis  on  the  political 
crises  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, to  1689. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  history  or  de- 
partmental approval. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Smuts 

321  England  in  the  Age  of  Revolution 

English  history  from  1689  to  1901  with  em- 
phasis on  the  transformation  of  life  and  institu- 
tions in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  history  or  de- 
partmental approval. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Smuts 

322  Britain  and  the  Empire  since  1850 

Britain  and  the  Empire  from  their  zenith  in 
1850  to  the  present;  Pax  Britannica  to  Com- 
monwealth and  Common  Market.  The  history 
of  modern  Britain  is  inextricably  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  Empire.  This  course  describes 
the  Empire  at  its  height,  traces  the  events  at 
home  and  abroad  that  weakened  Britain’s  role 
in  the  world  and  led  to  the  Empire’s  dissolution 
and  to  Britain’s  return,  after  350  years,  to  inte- 
gration with  Europe. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Prouty 

323  Russian  History  I 

A survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social  and 
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intellectual  development  of  Russia,  from  Kiev 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  1861. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Shatz,  Ms.  Kingston-Mann 

324  Russian  History  II 

A survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social  and 
intellectual  development  of  Russia,  from  1861 
through  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  second  World 
War. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Shatz,  Ms.  Kingston-Mann 

328  German  History  to  1815 

Medieval  origins  of  Germany,  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  rise  of  Brandenburg-Prussia,  the  Ger- 
man englightenment,  Germany  and  the  French 
Revolution 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Bookbinder 

329  German  History  since  1815 

German  liberalism,  nationalism,  conservatism 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  revoluition  of  1848, 
unification.  World  Warl,  Weimar,  and  the  Nazi 
period. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Bookbinder 

330  Early  Modern  France:  Evolution  of  the 
Ancien  Regime 

Social,  political,  and  intellectual  currents  and 
institutions  in  France  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  end  of  the  Ancien  Regime. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Segal 

331  France  since  1789 

The  development  of  parliamentary  institutions 
and  crises  in  their  social,  economic  and  intel- 
lectual settings  and  France’s  role  in  the  world. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Gagnon 


333  The  History  of  Italy,  from  Renaissance 
to  1870 

Developments  in  Italy  from  the  end  of  the  Ren- 
aissance to  1870,  with  emphasis  on  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  Risorgimento. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Di  Scala 


334  The  History  of  Italy:  1870  to  the  Present 

Italian  history  since  1870.  Including  an  exami- 
nation of  Giolittian,  Fascist  and  Republican 
Italy. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Di  Scala 

335  Spain  and  Portugal  since  1469 

Examines  why  Spain  and  Portugal  played  lead- 
ing roles  in  world  history  until  the  17th  century 
and  the  reasons  for  their  decline,  as  well  as 
comparing  Iberian  enlightened  despotism, 
liberalism  and  conservatism,  industrialization, 
fascism,  and  neocolonialism  with  their  coun- 
terparts in  other  areas. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

337  Jewish  History,  Antiquity  to  the  Early 
Middle  Ages 

Political,  social  and  intellectual  development  in 
Jewish  society  from  Biblical  antiquity  to  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Attention  to 
the  interaction  with  ancient  Near  Eastern, 
Graeco-Roman,  and  Christian  societies  and 
cultures. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Segal 

338  Jewish  History,  from  the  Spanish 
Expulsion  to  Modern  Statehood 

Political,  social  and  intellectual  development  in 
Jewish  society  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Near  East  from  the  late  15th  century  to 
the  creation  of  Israel  in  1948.  Attention  to 
Jewish  experience  in  the  age  of  absolutism  and 
mercantilism,  Marranos  and  Messianism, 
Polish  Jewry  and  Hassidism,  enlightenment, 
emancipation  and  19th  century  responses  to 
modernism,  Jewish  experience  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 


Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Segal 

339  Irish  History:  1688  to  the  Present 

The  forces  and  movements  in  the  development 
of  Irish  nationalism  and  the  achievement  of 
national  independence. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Brown 

340  Economic  History  of  Western  Europe 
to  1750 

A survey  emphasizing  the  interrelationship  of 
economic  life  and  demographic,  social,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  development.  Particular  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  capitalism  and 
laissez-faire. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Robinson 

341  Economic  History  of  Western  Europe 
since  1750 

A comparative  study  of  the  evolution  of  indus- 
trial economics  and  societies  in  Western 
Europe  from  the  18th  century  to  the  20th.  It 
concentrates  on  the  major  nations  of  the  Euro- 
pean economic  community  — France,  Ger- 
many, Britain  and  Italy  — but  makes  some 
comparisons  with  Russia  and  the  U.S.A.  busi- 
ness organization.  Agricultural  change, 
technological  innovation,  state  intervention  in 
economic  systems  and  the  relationships  bet- 
ween management  and  workers  will  be  among 
the  topics  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval . 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Robinson 

342  History  of  European  Ideas  I 

Main  currents  of  European  thought  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Powers 

343  History  of  European  Ideas  II 

Main  currents  of  European  thought  in  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Powers 
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346  The  Expansion  of  Europe:  1400  to  1900 

Traces  the  preconditions  of  the  intellectual, 
geographic,  and  commercial  expansion  of 
Europe  from  the  15th  to  the  18th  centuries.  It 
will  review  the  Age  of  Discovery  and  examine 
the  relation  between  ideology,  trade,  and  col- 
onization, the  impact  of  non-European  civiliza- 
tions upon  Western  Europe,  and  the  rise  and 
decline  of  the  mercantile  empires  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  England,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Prerequisite;  Introductory  history 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Wyntjes 

347  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe: 

1815  to  1914 

The  diplomacy  of  the  Concert  of  Europe,  Bis- 
marck, the  Eastern  question  and  imperialism 
leading  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Ahmad 

350  The  Middle  East:  622  to  1517 

Interaction  between  Islamic  society  and  the 
West  from  the  rise  of  Islam  in  622  to  the  Turk- 
ish conquest  of  Egypt. 

Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Malino 

351  The  Middle  East:  1517  to  the  Present 

The  Middle  Eastern  response  to  the  West  in  the 
age  of  European  expansion  and  domination. 
Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Malino 

355  Colonial  Latin  America 

The  imposition  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in- 
stitutions on  the  pre-Columbian  civilizations  in 
the  New  World,  and  the  economic,  social,  re- 
ligious, political,  and  cultural  institutions  that 
developed  in  Latin  America.  Emphasis  on  the 
differences  and  similarities  between  colonial 
Latin  America  and  other  contemporary  and 
later  empires. 

Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Schneider 

Note;  This  course  is  a requirement  for  the  Latin 
American  Studies  Concentration. 


356  Latin  America  since  Independence 

The  histories  of  Mexico,  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Cuba  since  1800.  Emphasis  on  British  and 
American  economic  expansion  into  these  coun- 
tries during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  and  the 
resulting  political  and  social  consequences. 
Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Schneider 

Note:  This  course  is  a requirement  for  the  Latin 
American  Studies  Concentration. 

360  Traditional  China 

A survey  of  traditional  China  from  ancient 
times  to  about  1800,  with  emphasis  on  cultural, 
intellectual,  and  social  developments. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Conner 

361  History  of  Modern  China 

A survey  of  the  political,  social,  and  intellec- 
tual development  of  China  from  1800  to  the 
present,  with  emphasis  on  Sino-Western  rela- 
tions and  twentieth  century  reform  and  revolu- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Conner 

362  Modern  Japan 

An  historical  survey  of  economic,  social,  polit- 
ical and  cultural  developments  in  Japan  from 
1800  to  the  present,  special  consideration  of 
economic  and  foreign  policy  problems. 
Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

364  From  Rehellion  to  Independence: 

India  since  1857 

Intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  Indian 
subcontinent  as  it  emerged  from  British  rule  to 
independence.  Designed  for  students  interested 
in  this  area  and  the  Third  World,  regardless  of 
major.  The  framework  of  the  course  is  histori- 
cal but  it  also  deals  with  the  social  and  religious 
institutions  such  as  the  caste  system,  as  well  as 
economic  and  political  change  in  a traditional 
society. 

Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Ahmad 


365  Problems  in  African  Civilization 
Intensive  study  of  the  interaction  between 
Islam  as  a socio-political  and  spiritual 
phenomenon  and  traditional  African  societies. 
Problem  oriented,  rather  than  chronological 
approach.  The  origins  and  spread  of  Islam  to 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  patterns  of  Islamization, 
growth  of  centralized  political  institutions,  the 
role  of  Muslim  brotherhoods,  Mahdism  and 
Messianic  movements,  development  of  Afro- 
Islamic  literature  and  scholarship  — Swahili, 
Hausa  and  Arabic,  and  the  influence  of  Islam 
on  modern  nationalism  and  Pan-Africanism. 
Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Amiji 

366  History  of  East  Africa 

Modernization  and  social  change  in  Kenya, 
Uganda  and  Tanzania.  Such  topics  as  the 
proto- nationalist  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  politics  of  survival  in  the  inter- war 
period,  the  problems  of  European  and  Indian 
settlers,  the  development  of  political  parties 
and  liberation  movements,  particularly  the 
Mau  Mau  movement,  African  socialism,  and 
the  problems  of  ethnicity  and  national  integra- 
tion. 

Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Amiji 

370  American  Colonial  History: 
the  Earliest  Settlement  to  1763 

The  English  background  of  emigration  and  set- 
tlement. The  evolution  of  imperial  institutions, 
American  social,  economic,  and  religious  de- 
velopment. Emphasis  on  political  ideas,  in- 
stitutions and  behavior  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Chu 

371  Age  of  the  American 
Revolution:  1763  to  1789 

The  development  of  the  conflict  with  Britain, 
1763-1776,  the  Revolutionary  War  and  its  ef- 
fects, the  forming  of  Republican  institutions  for 
state  and  federal  governments. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Chu 
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372  The  Early  Republic 

Survey  and  analysis  of  the  early  development 
of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  federal 
republic.  Focus  will  be  on  key  issues;  civil 
liberties,  slavery  and  the  first  emancipation, 
Federalist  economic  policy,  neutrality,  war,  in- 
stitutional growth  (Presidency,  Congress, 
judiciary,  political  parties),  and  change  in  the 
social,  ideological,  and  cultural  environment. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

374  The  Age  of  Jackson  and  Lincoln 

A social,  economic,  political  and  cultural  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  from  18 15  to  1861. 
Prerequisite;  History  265  or  266  junior  standing 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

379  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth 
Century;  1900  to  1937 

American  politics  and  culture  from  the  Pro- 
gressive period  through  the  New  Deal. 
Prerequisite:  History  266  or  permission  of  in- 
structor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Broderick 

380  The  United  States  in  the 
Twentieth  Century;  1937  to 
the  Present 

American  politics  and  culture  from  the  New 
Deal  to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:  History  266  or  permission  of  in- 
structor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Broderick 

382  History  of  American  Thought  to  the 
Civil  War 

Ideas  in  America  — religious,  scientific,  polit- 
ical, social  and  economic  — from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  Civil  War. 

Prerequisite:  History  265  and  266  or  junior 
standing 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Turner 

383  History  of  American  Thought 
from  the  Civil  War  to  the  Present 

Ideas  in  America  — religious,  scientific,  polit- 
ical, social  and  economic  — from  the  Civil  War 
to  the  New  Deal. 


Prerequisite;  History  265  and  266  or  junior 
standing 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Turner 

384  American  Social  History  to  the  Civil 
War 

The  emergence  of  social  institutions  in 
America  from  the  establishment  of  colonies  to 
the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

385  American  Social  History  from 
the  Civil  War  to  the  Present 

The  American  Dream  as  it  has  related  to  institu- 
tions and  ethnic  groups  in  twentieth  century 
U.S. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

386  History  of  American  Foreign 
Policy:  1763  to  1900 

Survey  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world,  from  the  colo- 
nial period  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Emphasis  on  domestic  sources  of  foreign  pol- 
icy and  U.S.  expansionism. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Hannigan 

387  History  of  American  Foreign 
Policy:  The  Twentieth  Century 

Survey  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  other  powers  from  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  the  1960s.  Emphasis  on 
domestic  sources  of  foreign  policies  and  on 
general  topics  such  as  World  Wars  I and  II, 
Cold  War  diplomacy,  and  the  debate  over 
America’s  role  in  world  affairs. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Hannigan 

392  History  of  Working  People  in  America 

A history  of  working  people  in  America,  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  industrialization,  its  economic  and 
social  impact  on  workers,  and  the  ways  in 
which  working  people  respond  to  those 
changes. 


Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Faler 

394  History  of  Feminism 

The  political  and  cultural  rebellion  of  women  in 
England  and  America  from  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury to  the  present,  including  the  contemporary 
women’s  liberation  movement,  women’s  rights 
movements,  and  women’s  participation  in  the 
labor  movement,  the  socialist  and  communist 
movements,  abolitionist  struggle  and  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  History,  a Women’s  Studies 
course  and  Junior  standing 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Gordon 

3%  Topics  in  the  History  of  Boston 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  topics  in  the 
history  of  Boston. 

Prerequisite:  History  275  or  permission  of  in- 
structor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Prouty 

398  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States 

This  course  proposes  to  examine  the  changing 
constitutional  structure  — national,  and  federal 
as  it  applies  to  states,  and  the  triune  separation 
of  powers  within  the  national  government  — 
from  1781  to  1978. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  de- 
partmental approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Broderick 

399  The  American  University 

A review  of  the  traditional  function  and  charac- 
ter of  higher  education  in  American  society, 
and  an  examination  of  recent  fundamental 
changes  in  both. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Powers 

404  Medieval  Law 

The  principles  underlying  the  evolution  of  law 
in  Western  Europe.  Emphasis  on  England  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  the  legal  con- 
cepts and  procedures  necessary  in  understand- 
ing medieval  history  and  common  law.  Re- 
commended for  pre-law  students. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 
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3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Percy 

405  The  Medieval  Mind 

Through  literary,  philosophical,  and  religious 
masterpieces  from  the  period,  this  interdiscip- 
linary seminar  probes  the  culture  which  created 
the  modern  West  and  considers  the  differences 
between  its  modes  of  thought  and  moral  values 
and  ours. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Percy 

423  The  Russian  Revolution:  1917 

The  origins  and  development  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  with  special  investigation  of  Sta- 
lin’s rise  to  power,  his  methods  of  emphasis  on 
the  questions  of  war,  property,  and  constitu- 
tional freedom  that  divided  pre-Revolutionary 
opponents  of  the  Tsarist  regime  in  1917. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Kingston-Mann 

425  History  of  the  Russian  Intelligentsia: 
Eighteenth  Century  to  the  Present 

Rise  and  development  of  political  dissidents  in 
Russia,  from  the  origins  of  the  intelligentsia  in 
the  eighteenth  century  to  Stalin's  purges  of  the 
1930’s. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Shatz 

426  Literature  and  History: 

Russia  1825  to  1917 

The  interaction  between  Russian  literature  and 
Russian  history  between  1825-1917. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Kingston-Mann 

427  Contemporary  Currents  of  Protest  in 
the  Soviet  Union 

An  examination  of  the  rise  of  criticism  of  offi- 
cial policies  since  the  death  of  Stalin  in  1953. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Shatz 

428  The  Germanyst  1945  to  the  Present 

This  course  traces  the  emergence  of  two  dis- 


tinct German  states  from  a common  heritage. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Bookbinder 

429  Hitler:  A Man  and  his  Times 

A focus  on  the  life  and  career  of  Adolf  Hitler  to 
elucidate  an  important  period  in  German  and 
European  history. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Bookbinder 

431  The  French  Revolution 

History  of  the  efforts  of  the  French  people  to 
overthrow  the  social  system  of  the  old  regime 
and  to  replace  it  with  one  more  suited  to  their 
needs. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Hunt 

440  The  Industrial  Revolution  in  Britain 

The  social  and  economic  effects  of  science  and 
technology  during  the  industrial  revolution  and 
consequences  for  education.  The  implications 
for  some  of  Britain’s  industries  of  the 
changeover  to  steampower  and  new  chemical 
processes.  Special  case  study  of  the  engineer- 
ing firm  Boulton  and  Watt.  No  special  knowl- 
edge of  science  required. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Robinson 

442  History  of  European  Socialism 

A survey  of  Socialist  ideas  and  movements 
from  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  reading 
of  major  texts  in  the  socialist  tradition. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  McCailhy 

443  Marx  and  Freud:  Studies  in  Modern 
Intellectual  History 

A comparison  of  the  approaches  of  Marx  and 
Freud  to  political  and  social  problems.  Some 
attention  will  be  given  to  thinkers  e.g.,  Herbert 
Marcuse,  who  have  sought  to  combine  the  in- 
sights of  Marx  and  Freud. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 


3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  McCarthy 

444  The  Conservative  Tradition  in 
European  Thought 

A history  of  conservative  thought  in  Europe 
since  the  French  Revolution.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  conservatism  as  a distinctive  perception  of 
human  nature  and  the  human  condition  rather 
than  as  a political  ideology  in  the  narrow  sense. 
Among  the  figures  to  be  discussed  are  Burke, 
Demaistre,  ideTocqueville,  J.F.  Stephen, 
Ortega  y Gasset,  and  T.S.  Eliot. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  McCarthy 

446  History  of  Feminist  Thought 

An  upper  level  survey  of  feminist  theory, 
European  and  American.  It  will  concentrate 
primarily  on  the  development  of  feminist 
thought  between  the  late  eighteenth  century  and 
the  present.  Reading  such  theorists  as 
Wollstonecraft,  Mill,  Gilman,  Marx,  and  con- 
temporary women’s  liberation  writers. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  History,  a Women’s  Studies 
course  and  Junior  standing 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Gordon 

447  Artisans  and  Peasants  in  Early 
Modern  Europe 

An  analysis  of  the  consciousness,  the  family 
and  community  organization,  and  the  political 
activity  of  peasants  and  artisans  in  17th  and 
18th  century  Europe. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

3 Led  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Hunt 

450  Modernization,  Nationalism  and 
Revolution  in  the  Middle  East  I 

Impact  of  the  Western  World  on  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Middle  Eastern  response,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  from  1798  to  1914.  Compara- 
tive analysis  of  the  different  societies  of  the 
area  and  their  political,  economic  and  social 
structures. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  History,  preferably  His  1 1 1 
or  1 12 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Ahmad 

451  Modernization,  Nationalism  and 
Revolution  in  the  Middle  East  II 

Impact  of  the  Western  World  on  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Middle  Eastern  response,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  from  1914  to  the  present. 
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Comparative  analysis  of  the  different  societies 
of  the  area  and  their  political,  economic  and 
social  structures. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  History,  preferably  His  1 1 1 
or  1 12. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Ahmad 

478  Special  Topics 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  History.  Course 
content  and  credit  will  vary  each  semester  and 
will  be  announced  during  the  advance  registra- 
tion period.  Fulfills  historical  studies  core  re- 
quirement. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-4  Credits 

Staff 

479  Special  Topics 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  History.  Course 
content  and  credit  will  vary  each  semester  and 
will  be  announced  during  the  advance  registra- 
tion period.  Fulfills  historical  studies  core  re- 
quirement. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-4  Credits 

Staff 

480  Seminar  in  European  History 

A problem  course  intended  to  give  training  in 
historical  research  and  writing.  The  field  of 
European  study  varies  each  semester. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

481  Seminar  in  American  History 

A problems  course  intended  to  give  training  in 
historical  research  and  writing.  The  field  of 
American  study  varies  each  semester. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

482  Seminar  in  Latin-American  History 

A problem  course  intended  to  give  training  in 
historical  research  and  writing.  The  field  of 
Latin-American  study  varies  each  semester. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Schneider 

488  Independent  Reading 

Guided  reading  and  research,  may  be  used  in 
departmental  honors  program. 

Prerequisite:  Senior,  History  major 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1 -3  Credits 

Staff 

489  Independent  Reading 

Guided  reading  and  research,  may  be  used  in 
departmental  honors  program. 

Prerequisite:  Senior,  History  major 


Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

HUMANITIES 

114  Masterpieces  of  Western  Literature  I 

Selected  works  in  various  genres  and  from  var- 
ious periods  by  such  major  writers  as  Homer, 
Sophocles,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
Tolstoy,  and  Faulkner.  Special  attention  to 
writing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Bershtel,  Mr.  Bluestone,  Mr.  Slover 

115  Masterpieces  of  Western  Literature  II 

A selected  survey  of  literary  masterpieces  by 
such  writers  as  Dante,  Chaucer,  Machiavelli, 
Cervantes,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Moliere,  and 
Goethe.  Foreign  language  texts  in  translation. 
Topics  include  the  literary  representation  of 
good  and  evil,  the  nature  of  the  tragic  figure, 
crime  and  punishment,  and  the  relations  bet- 
ween individual  and  state. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Bluestone 

201  Introduction  to  Linguistics 

An  introduction  to  the  modem  study  of  lan- 
guage viewed  as  a crucial  factor  in  understand- 
ing the  human  mind.  It  will  provide  the  scien- 
tific tools  to  describe  language.  Recommended 
for  all  language-related  specialties  as  well  as 
for  general  education. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Ambrose-Grillet 

202  Bilingualism 

The  student  will  investigate  the  political,  cul- 
tural, sociological,  educational,  and  linguistic 
implications  of  multilingualism.  This  course 
should  be  particularly  relevant  for  those  stu- 
dents whose  childhood  language  was  not  Eng- 
lish and  for  those  who  are  learning  foreign 
languages  or  are  going  to  teach  bilingual  chil- 
dren. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Ambrose-Grillet 

203  Language  Across  Time 

How  language  and  language-change  have  been 
viewed  across  time;  processes  and  patterns  of 
linguistic  change,  linguistic  reconstruction  in 
the  Indo-European  family;  the  birth  of  modern 
linguistic  theory. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Houben 


249  African  Literature 

An  introduction  to  contemporary  African  fic- 
tion and  poetry.  Works  by  such  writers  as  Ar- 
mah,  Kgositsile,  Laye,  Achebe,  and  others  will 
be  examined  in  the  context  of  the  social  and 
political  background  from  which  they 
emerged,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  situa- 
tion and  role  of  the  writer  in  Africa  today. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Truesdell 

254  Romanticism  in  European  Literature 

The  development  of  romanticism  in  Europe. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Ott,  Ms.  Bershtel 

260  Visionary  and  Prophetic  Modes 
in  Literature 

Visionary  and  prophetic  experience  as  re- 
flected in  selected  writings  from  such  sources 
as  the  Bible,  Blake,  Hesse,  and  primitive 
poetry.  Theoretical  works  about  non-rational 
perception.  Tarot  readings  and  the  I-Ching. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Schreiber 

263  Proust,  Joyce  and  Mann 

Vision  of  self,  ctf  society,  of  art  and  reality  as 
seen  by  three  major  contributors  to  20th  century 
man’s  understanding  of  himself.  Studied  in 
comparative  context. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Eskin 

265  The  Faust  Tradition 

A lecture  course  emphasizing  critical  interpre- 
tation of  major  texts  in  the  Faust  tradition  by 
Marlowe,  Goethe,  LA.  Richards,  John  Hersey, 
and  Thomas  Mann.  Attention  given  to  the 
evolution  of  the  legend  and  to  other  adaptations 
of  Faustian  material. 

Prerequisite:  English  101  or  permission  of  in- 
structors 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Bluestone,  Mr.  Hoelzel 

270  Gay  Literature 

The  study  of  selected  works  of  Western  gay 
literature  and  discussion  of  themes  and  issues 
suggested  by  these  works.  Representative  au- 
thors include  Sappho,  Plato,  Woolf,  Barnes, 
Shakespeare,  Genet,  Mann,  Forster,  and  many 
contemporary  female  and  male  writers. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 
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271  Literature  Surrounding  the 

Nazi  Genocide  of  Six  Million  Jews 
Primarily  an  analysis  of  the  imaginative  litera- 
ture written  about  Jewish  suffering  under  the 
Nazis.  The  course  will  begin  with  a brief  his- 
tory of  the  holocaust.  Guest  lecturers  as  well  as 
at  least  one  interview  with  a survivor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Hoelzel 

300  Speech  Sounds  and  Theory 

The  way  linguists  analyze  sounds,  their  proces- 
ses and  systems;  phonemes  and  phonological 
theory;  Trubetzkoy,  structuralists,  Jakobson  to 
current  generative,  natural  generative  and  uni- 
versalist  approaches. 

Prerequisite:  Hum  201,  203,  400,  Anth  281, 
285  or  permission  of  instructor 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Houben 

301  Comparative  History  of  Romance 
Languages 

A comparative  study  of  the  evolution  of  the 
romance  languages  from  Latin , with  analysis  of 
the  most  representative  texts  from  each  period 
and  language.  Particular  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  French,  Italian  and  Spanish.  In 
English  translation. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

310  Transformational  Syntax 

This  course  will  train  the  student  in  using  the 
principles  and  methods  developed  since  1957 
by  Chomsky  and  his  followers. 

Prerequisite:  Humanities  201  or  203  or  An- 
thropology 281  or  285. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Ambrose-Grillet 

325  Madness  in  Literature 

An  examination  of  madness,  and  of  the  mad- 
man as  his/her  face  appears  in  literature  from 
the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present;  as  well  as  a 
study  of  various  philosophers,  psychologists 
and  psychoanalysts  who  remark  upon  the 
mind’s  disorientation  with  itself. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

343  Myth  and  Literature 

A study  of  myths  and  mythic  literature  using 
techniques  from  several  disciplines  toward  the 
end  of  understanding  both  the  nature  of  myth 
and  its  relationship  to  literature. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 


3 Lect  Hrs  3 credits 

Mr.  Crossley 

344  Tragedy 

Examination  of  the  art  and  meaning  of 
tragedies. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Stock,  Ms.  Bershtel 

345  Fantasy  and  Utopia 

A study  of  types  and  modes  of  fantasy  in  litera- 
ture, such  as  science  fiction,  utopian  romance, 
fairy-tale,  satiric  voyage,  and  tales  of  the  pre- 
ternatural. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Crossley 

347  Readings  in  European  Fiction 

The  art  and  thought  of  such  major  European 
novelists  as  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  Stendhal, 
Gide,  Mann,  and  Kafka. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Stock,  Ms.  Bershtel 

353  Literature  of  Courtly  Love 

A study  of  the  courtly  ethos  as  represented  in 
such  texts  as  troubadour  lyrics,  Chretien’s 
mances,  Gottfried’s  Tristan,  Dante’s  Vita 
Nuova,  and  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 

3 Lect  Hrs.  3 Credits 

Ms.  McAlpine 

374  Women  and  the  Feminine  in  Myth 

An  exploration  of  women  in  ‘primitive’  myths; 
theories  of  distortions  of  these  myths  by  cul- 
tural change;  the  Jungian  concepts  of  the 
feminine  (Anima,  Great  Mother,  etc);  attempts 
by  modern  artists  to  restore  the  feminine  to  our 
myths. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

383  The  Image  of  Women  in  Literature 

Archetypes  and  stereotypes  of  women  in  works 
by  such  writers  as  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Flaubert,  Hawthorne,  James,  Ibsen,  Che- 
khov, Hemingway,  Faulkner,  Mailer  and  Les- 
sing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Hunt,  Ms.  Ferguson,  Ms.  Dittmar,  Ms. 
Collins 

390  Ancient  and  Medieval  Epic 

A study  of  heroic  literature  in  relation  to  its 
roots  in  mythological  narrative.  The  continuity 
of  the  tradition  is  followed  in  readings  from  the 
ancient  Near  East,  and  Homeric  Greece, 
medieval  Ireland,  Scandinavia,  England,  and 
France. 


3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Bowen 

400  Comparative  Linguistics 

An  introduction  to  diachronic  linguistic  history 
of  languages  and  historical  grammar  in  general . 
Grouping  of  genetically  related  languages  and 
comparison  among  them  as  method  for  the  re- 
construction of  older  patterns  of  each  group. 
Emphasis  will  be  put  on  the  Indo-European, 
Germanic  and  especially  romance  language 
families.  The  course  will  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  linguistic  background  of  the  students 
who  enroll. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

405  Innocence:  The  Quest  from  Sophocles 
to  Sam  Beckett 

Combining  literary  analysis  and  intellectual 
history,  the  course  will  examine  the  concepts  of 
innocence  and  guilt  in  the  Western  ethical  tradi- 
tion. Readings  from  ancient  myth,  the  Bible, 
Sophocles,  Milton,  Blake,  Dostoevski,  Kafka, 
Dylan,  Beckett,  et.  al. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Watkins,  Mr.  Helms 

446  Literature  and  the  Political 
Imagination 

An  intensive  exploration  of  the  language  and 
imaginative  forms  through  which  politics  finds 
expression  in  literature.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  personal  visions  of  specific 
writers  as  they  relate  to  such  matters  as  style, 
tone,  imagery,  or  structure.  Fiction,  drama, 
and  poetry  will  be  studied,  mostly  modern. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Dittmar 

INTERDISCIPLINARY 

105  Industrial  Society  — Concepts  and 
Conceptualization  in  the  Social 
Sciences 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts  and  methods  of 
the  various  social  sciences  by  means  of  a pre- 
disciplinary  investigation  of  the  phenomenon 
of  industrial  society. 

(Meets  one  semester  of  the  Freshman  writing 
requirement) 

6 Lect/Disc  Hrs  8 Credits 

Mr.  Simonds 

110  Great  Issues  in  East  Asian  Studies 

Great  Issues  in  East  Asian  Studies  will  be  a 
basic  introduction  to  the  new  East  Asian 
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Studies  Program  now  being  formed  in  CAS.  The 
course  will  involve  staff  from  East  Asian 
Studies  faculty  in  an  interdisciplinary  overview 
of  Asian  culture  and  problems  of  Asian  social 
institutions.  Specifically,  the  course  will  con- 
sider Asian  history,  literature,  philosophy, 
politics,  law  and  justice,  education,  child-care, 
social  organizations,  and  women’s  role  in  so- 
cial change.  The  course  will  neither  require  nor 
assume  any  previous  background  in  Asian 
Studies  and  it  will  be  directed  to  teach  funda- 
mental information  to  the  non-specialist. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Swartz 

Staff 

125  Science  for  Humane  Survival  I 

This  course  deals  with  the  role  of  science  in  our 
society.  It  develops  the  perspective  that  scien- 
tific problems  and  controversies  cannot  be 
divorced  from  their  political,  economic,  and 
social  implications.  After  some  introductory 
discussion  of  scientific  methodology,  valida- 
tion of  scientific  theories,  and  questions  con- 
cerning the  objectivity  of  science,  we  will  turn 
to  some  critical  ‘global’  problems.  These  in- 
clude problems  centering  on  population, 
natural  resources,  food  production,  environ- 
mental pollution,  and  energy.  The  second 
semester  will  focus  on  ‘local’  problems. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  will  be  food  and 
nutrition,  health  care,  scientific  management, 
and  several  aspects  of  biological  determinism 
including  social  Darwinism,  genetic  screening, 
IQ,  sex  roles,  sociobiology,  and  cloning.  No 
scientific  background  is  assumed,  but  enough 
science  will  be  presented  in  the  course  so  that 
the  subject  matter  can  be  discussed  in  a mean- 
ingful fashion.  This  course  has  no  prerequi- 
sites. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  1 Disc.  Hr  4 Credits 

Mr.  Alper  (Chemistry) 

126  Science  for  Humane  Survival  U 

This  course  deals  with  the  role  of  science  in  our 
society.  It  develops  the  perspective  that  scien- 
tific problems  and  controversies  cannot  be 
divorced  from  their  political,  economic,  and 
social  implications.  After  some  introductory 
discussion  of  scientific  methodology,  valida- 
tion of  scientific  theories,  and  questions  con- 
cerning the  objectivity  of  science,  we  will  turn 
to  some  critical  ‘global’  problems.  These  in- 
clude problems  centering  on  population, 
natural  resources,  food  production,  environ- 
mental pollution,  and  energy.  The  second 
semester  will  focus  on  ‘local’  problems. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  will  be  food  and 


nutrition,  health  care,  scientific  management, 
and  several  aspects  of  biological  determinism 
including  social  Darwinism,  genetic  screening, 
IQ.  sex  roles,  sociobiology,  and  cloning.  No 
scientific  background  is  assumed,  but  enough 
science  will  be  presented  in  the  course  so  that 
the  subject  matter  can  be  discussed  in  a mean- 
ingful fashion.  This  course  has  no  prerequi- 
sites. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  1 Disc.  Hr.  4 Credits 

Mr.  Alper  (Chemistry) 

130  Learning  and  Schooling 

This  course  will  study  some  of  the  changes  in 
schools  exemplified  in  the  creation  of  — free 
schools  — and  — open  class  rooms  — in  an 
attempt  to  raise  and  discuss  some  basic  ques- 
tions about  schools  and  children.  The  topics 
covered  will  be  freedom  and  control  in  educa- 
tion, schools  and  the  transmission  of  dominant 
social  values,  human  development  and  cur- 
riculum, and  learning  and  knowledge.  Em- 
phasis in  this  course  will  be  put  on  the  goals, 
methods,  and  problems  of  both  traditional  pub- 
lic schools  and  free  schools  as  they  are 
exemplified  in  practice.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  other  alternatives  that  have  been  at- 
tempted to  traditional  schooling,  — like  the 
high-school  without  walls,  as  well  as  to  ques- 
tions about  community  control  of  schools  and 
the  deschooling  theory.  This  course  will  not 
only  be  taught  through  lecture  and  group  dis- 
cussions, but  also  through  the  use  of  films  and, 
where  possible,  visits  to  free  schools  and  open 
classrooms. 

6 Lect/Disc  Hrs  8 Credits 

Staff 

530  Internships  in  Learning  and  Schooling 

Student  internships  in  courses  in  learning  and 
schooling. 

Prerequisite:  Selections  by  instructors. 

Staff 

ITALIAN 

Faculty 

Vito  R.  Giustiniani,  Professor,  Chairperson; 
Professor  Carlo  L.  Golino;  Associate  Professor 
Gerald  Volpe;  Assistant  Professors  Antonio  F. 
Carrara,  Part-time  Instructors  Ernest  Altobello, 
Janet  Smarr 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Majors  are  required  to  take  a minimum  of  30 
credits  in  junior-senior  level  courses  in  Italian, 


including  Italian  301-302  (or  its  equivalent). 
All  majors  must  have  taken  Italian  311  (or  its 
equivalent)  as  prerequisite  for  advanced  litera- 
ture courses. 

At  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  majors  are 
encouraged  to  take  a comprehensive  oral  and 
written  examination  in  Italian,  both  as  an 
academic  experience  summing  up  their  Italian 
studies  and  as  qualification  for  the  University 
and  departmental  awards  in  Italian.  The  exami- 
nation would  cover  three  specific  fields  of  Ital- 
ian literature  (to  be  chosen  by  the  student  from 
among:  1,  II  Duecento  E II  Trecento;  2, 
Umanesimo  E Rinascimento;  3,  II  Seicento  E li 
Settencento;  4,  Romanticismo  E Risorgimento; 
5,  II  Novecento).  But  the  student  would  be 
expected  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  course 
and  direction  of  Italian  literature  in  general. 
Students  who  wish  to  take  the  examination 
should  consult  the  academic  advisor  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Spring  semester  of  the  senior 
year. 

Departmental  Honors 

To  graduate  with  honors,  a student  must;  1. 
Achieve  a 3.5  average  in  his  Italian  studies;  2. 
Submit  to  the  Italian  department  a short  re- 
search paper  written  during  the  second  semes- 
ter of  his  senior  year  under  the  supervision  of 
the  departmental  advisor;  3.  Take  the  com- 
prehensive examination;  4.  Be  recommended 
by  the  departmental  honors  committee;  5.  At- 
tain a 3.0  overall  grade  average. 

The  student  may  elect  to  discuss  his  honors 
paper  in  an  open  departmental  meeting  instead 
of  taking  the  oral  part  of  the  comprehensive 
examination. 

The  department  grants  6 credits  towards  the 
total  30  major  credits  for  successful  completion 
of  the  honors  program. 

101  Elementary  Italian  I 

For  students  who  have  no  creditable  training  in 
Italian,  intensive  practice  in  the  four  language 
skills,  with  an  audio-lingual  approach. 

4 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Carrara  and  Staff 

102  Elementary  Italian  II 

The  continuation  of  Ital  101 . Intensive  practice 
in  the  four  language  skills,  with  an  audio- 
lingual  approach. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  101  or  equivalent 
4 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 
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201  Intermediate  Italian  I 

An  intensive  review  of  grammar  and  further 
study  of  audio-lingual  skills  with  correlated 
readings  in  Italian  culture. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  102  or  equivalent 
4 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Carrara  and  Staff 

202  Intermediate  Italian  II 

A continuation  of  Ital  201 . An  intensive  review 
of  grammar  and  further  study  of  audio-lingual 
skills  with  correlated  readings  in  Italian  cul- 
ture. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  201  or  equivalent. 

4 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

261  The  Contemporary  Italian  Novel 

An  analysis  of  the  leading  artistic  and  social 
problems  of  the  twentieth  century  in  such  rep- 
resentative authors  as  Levi , Vittorini , Moravia, 
Silone,  Svevo,  Pavese,  Pasolini,  and  Pratolini. 
Readings  and  discussions  in  English. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

262  The  Theatre  of  Italy 

The  evolution  of  the  theatre  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  avant-garde.  Readings  and  discus- 
sions in  English. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

265  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Literature 

A study  of  some  of  the  representative  authors 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  modem  time. 
Readings  and  discussions  conducted  in  English 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

266  Political  Thought  in  Italian  Literature 

Political  ideas  from  medieval  universalism  to 
modern  nationalism.  Readings  and  discussion 
in  English. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

268  The  Italian-American  Experience  — 
Literature  and  Society 

A study  of  the  contribution  of  Americans  of 
Italian  descent  to  the  American  civilization, 
and  of  the  interaction  of  the  two  cultures 
through  works  of  fiction  and  non-fiction.  Con- 
sideration of  the  regions  from  which  the  origi- 
nal immigrants  came.  Readings  and  discus- 
sions in  English. 


3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Volpe 

270  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy 

A close  reading  of  Dante’s  masterpiece  — In- 
ferno, Purgatory,  Paradise  — in  context  of 
medieval  civilization.  Readings  and  discus- 
sions in  English. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Volpe 

274  Twentieth  Century  Italian  Playwrights 

Interdisciplinary  course  with  stress  upon  the 
interdependence  and  contrasts  in  the  art  of  the 
playwright  and  the  art  of  the  theatre.  Theory  vs. 
practical  application.  The  play  as  conceived 
and  written  vs.  the  play  as  produced,  in  the 
context  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  pre-  and 
post-existentialist  Italian  playwrights  such  as 
Pirandello,  Betti  and  De  Filippo.  Readings  and 
discussions  in  English. 

3 or  4 Lect  Hrs  4-5  Credits 

Staff 

275  Italian  Culture  and  Civilization 

A study  of  the  major  contributions  of  Italy  to 
world  culture  and  civilization  from  the  13th 
century  to  the  present  day.  No  knowledge  of 
Italian  required. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Golino 

276  The  Italian  Cinema 

An  in-depth  look  into  the  thematic  and  techni- 
cal development  of  the  Italian  cinema  in  the 
context  of  the  literary  and  social  history  from 
neo-realism  through  the  1960’s.  Films  by  Ros- 
selini,  Visconti,  Desica,  Fellini,  Antonioni, 
Pasolini.  No  knowledge  of  Italian  required. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

298  Tutorial  I 

Course  is  designed  to  assist  students  majoring, 
or  wishing  to  major  in  Italian,  in  those  areas 
where  individual  problems  of  learning  or  pre- 
paration need  to  be  resolved. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  202  or  departmental  prog- 
nostic test 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-2  Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 

301  Italian  Composition  and  Conversation 

An  intensive  review  of  grammar,  exercises  in 
free  composition,  and  advanced  conversational 
practice. 


Prerequisite:  Italian  102  or  equivalent  and  de- 
partmental permission 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 

302  Advanced  Grammar  and  Stylistics 
The  main  objective  of  this  course  is  to  give 
students  a more  complete  knowledge  of  Italian 
morphology  and  syntax,  and  a more  detailed 
comprehension  of  style  and  literary  genres. 
Various  methods  will  be  employed  including 
written  translation  from  English  to  Italian  and  a 
structural  analysis  of  Italian  texts. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  301  or  equivalent 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 

311  Introduction  to  Italian  Culture 
through  Literature 

A survey  of  Italian  literature  as  a reflection  of 
Italian  civilization  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Renaissance. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Italian 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

312  Introduction  to  Italian  Culture 
through  Literature 

A continuation  of  Ital  3 1 1 . A survey  of  Italian 
literature  as  a reflection  of  Italian  civilization 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  modern  period. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Italian 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

320  Dante  and  the  Duecento 

Dante’s  lyric  poems  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
Italian  lyrical  tradition  from  the  Sicilian  school 
to  the  Dolce  Stil  Nuovo. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  3 1 1 or  departmental  per- 
mission 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 

321  Dante  — Commedia  I 

Selections  from  the  earlier  works  of  Dante  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Commedia. 
This  semester  is  devoted  to  the  Stil  Nuovo,  the 
Vita  Nuova,  and  a close  reading  oiThe  Inferno. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  3 1 1 or  equivalent  and  de- 
partmental permission. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Volpe 

322  Dante  — Commedia  II 

A close  reading  of  the  Purgatorio  and  the 
Paradisio. 
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Prequisite;  Italian  311  or  equivalent  and  de- 
partmental permission 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Volpe 

331  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio 

An  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  works  of 
these  two  masters  as  they  reflect  the  humanist 
rejection  of  medieval  mysticism  and  preoccu- 
pation with  man’s  earthly  condition. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  31 1 or  equivalent  and  de- 
partmental permission. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 

341  The  Age  of  Humanism  in  Italy 

The  humanist  literature  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance in  the  light  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
preoccupations  of  the  age. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  31 1 or  equivalent  and  de- 
partmental permission. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

342  The  Italian  Renaissance 

Machiavelli,  Castiglione,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso 
as  exponents  of  the  multiple  aspirations  and 
achievements  of  Italy’s  Golden  Age. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  31 1 or  equivalent  and  de- 
partmental permission. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

350  The  Renaissance  Epic 

The  evolution  of  the  epic  poem  in  Italian  litera- 
ture of  the  Renaissance  ; Pulci,  Boiardo, 
Ariosto,  Tasso. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  3 1 1 and  departmental  per- 
mission 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Volpe 

381  Italian  Literature  of  the  17th  and  )8th 
Centuries 

Marino,  Vico,  Goldoni,  Parini,  and  Alfieri  as 
examples  of  the  development  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  Baroque  to  the  rationalism  of  the 
Age  of  Enlightenment. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  3 1 1 or  equivalent  and  de- 
partmental permission. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

411  Neo-Classicism  and  Romanticism 

An  analysis  of  this  complex  movement  in  its 
exaltation  of  liberty  and  imagination  during  the 
revolutionary  period  of  the  Risorgimento  when 
Italy  became  a nation.  Monti,  Foscoli, 
Leopardi,  and  Manzoni. 


Prerequisite:  Italian  3 12  or  equivalent  and  per- 
mission of  instructor 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

431  The  Modern  Novel 

An  analysis  of  the  post-Romantic  literary 
trends  such  as  ‘Verismo’  ‘Regionalismo’,  and 
‘Neo-Realismo’.  Some  of  the  authors  to  be 
studied  are  Verga,  Svevo,  Pirandello,  and 
Silone. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  312  or  equivalent  and  de- 
partmental permission. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 

432  Contemporary  Italian  Novel 

Such  trends  as  ‘Letteratura  Di  Costume’  II 
Romanzo  Psicologico  and  ‘I  Mimetici’  and  the 
avant-gard  movements  considered  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Levi,  Vittorini,  Moravia,  Pasolini  and 
others. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  3 1 1 or  equivalent  and  de- 
partmental permission 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 

441  Modern  Italian  Poetry 

A survey  of  the  principal  poets  from  Carducci 
to  Saba,  with  emphasis  on  Hermeticism. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  31 1 or  equivalent  and  de- 
partmental permission 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Golino 

445  Anglo-Italian  Literary  Relations 

Influence  of  Italian  literary  motifs  and  forms  on 
English  literature,  and  the  opposite  current. 
Medieval  Irish  eschatalogical  visions,  Boccac- 
cio and  Chaucer,  the  novella  and  Shakespeare, 
Petrarchism,  Marino  and  Baroque’ poetry. 
Romanticism. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

476  Cinema  E Letteratura 

An  in-depth  look  into  the  thematic  and  techni- 
cal development  of  the  Italian  cinema  in  the 
context  of  the  literary,  social  and  cultural  his- 
tory from  Neo-Realism  to  the  present.  Films  by 
Rossellini,  Visconti,  Desica,  Fellini,  Anton- 
ioni, Pasolini.  Discussions  in  Italian. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

478  Readings  and  Research  I 

Especially  recommended  to  seniors.  Independ- 
ent study  and  frequent  consultations  with  a de- 


partmental advisor  on  a fairly  broad  aspect  of 
Italian  literature  of  special  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent. 

Prerequisite:  Departmental  permission 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

479  Readings  and  Research  II 

Especially  reccmmended  to  seniors.  Independ- 
ent study  and  frequent  consultations  with  a de- 
partmental advisor  on  a fairly  broad  aspect  of 
Italian  literature  of  special  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent. 

Prerequisite:  Departmental  permission. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

480  Letteratura  Dialettale  Italiana 

The  impact  of  dialect  poetry  on  Italian  literature 
particularly  in  the  romantic  period,  in  relation 
to  the  Italian  ‘Questione  Della  Lingua’. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  3 1 1 or  equivalent  and  de- 
partmental permission 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

490  Special  Topics 

In-depth  study  of  a particular  author,  work, 
theme,  or  historical  period.  Course  content  will 
vary  each  time  the  course  is  offered.  Students 
are  invited  to  suggest  topics  of  special  interest 
to  them. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  3 1 1 or  equivalent  and  dept, 
permission 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

498  Honors  Thesis  in  Italian  I 

Independent  and  original  investigation  of  a 
specific  aspect  of  Italian  literature,  of  special 
interest  to  the  student,  under  the  supervision  of 
a departmental  advisor. 

Prerequisite:  Departmental  permission 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

499  Honors  Thesis  in  Italian  II 

Independent  and  original  investigation  of  a 
specific  aspect  of  Italian  literature  of  special 
interest  to  the  student,  under  the  supervision  of 
a departmental  advisor. 

Prerequisite:  Departmental  permission. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

500  History  of  the  Italian  Language 

Survey  of  the  evolution  of  Italian  from  spoken 
Latin  to  the  modern  language  with  analysis  of 
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texts  from  each  major  period. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  302  and  3 12  or  equivalent 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 

586  Curriculum  and  Methods  Student 
Teaching  — Italian 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods  of  second- 
ary school  Italian  language  teaching.  Supervi- 
sion and  critique  of  practice  teaching. 
Prerequisite:  6 hours  of  education  courses  and 
admission  to  the  Teacher  Certification  Pro- 
gram. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs 

(Practice  Teaching)  9 Credits 

Staff 

JAPANESE 

101  Elementary  Japanese  I 

For  students  with  no  previous  language  training 
in  Japanese.  Introduction  to  pronunciation, 
grammar,  conversation,  and  the  elements  of  the 
writing  system  (Hiragana  and  Kanji). 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Kenney 

102  Elementary  Japanese  II 

Continuation  of  Japanese  101.  Grammar  and 
conversation  using  the  basic  patterns. 
Prerequisite:  Japanese  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Kenney 

201  Intermediate  Japanese  I 

Continuation  of  Japanese  102.  Reading,  writ- 
ing and  conversation  using  the  basic  patterns. 
Prerequisite:  Japanese  102  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Kenney 

202  Intermediate  Japanese  II 

Continuation  of  Japanese  201 . Further  study  in 
reading,  writing,  and  conversation. 
Prerequisite:  Japanese  201. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Kenney 

250  Modern  Japanese  Literature 

Selected  readings  in  modem  Japanese  fiction 
with  emphasis  on  the  major  writers.  Tanizaki, 
Kawabata,  Mishima,  and  others.  No  knowl- 
edge of  Japanese  necessary.  All  works  in  Eng- 
lish. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Kenney 


252  Traditional  Japanese  Literature 

Selected  readings  in  classical  literature  includ- 
ing fiction,  Waka  poetry,  and  Haiku.  No 
knowledge  of  Japanese  necessary.  All  works  in 
English. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Kenney 

478  Independent  Study 

For  those  wishing  to  continue  their  study  of 
Japanese  beyond  the  202  level.  Individual  at- 
tention. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instmctor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Mr.  Kenney 

479  Independent  Study 

For  those  wishing  to  continue  their  study  of 
Japanese  beyond  the  202  level.  Individual  at- 
tention. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
Hrs  by  Arrangement 
Mr.  Kenney 

LATIN 

(See  Classics  for  Major  Requirements) 

101  Fundamentals  of  Latin  I 

With  Latin  102  (fall),  designed  to  complete  a 
standard  basic  textbook. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

102  Fundamentals  of  Latin  II 

Continuation  of  Latin  101  (Spring) 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

113  Intensive  Latin 

Accelerated  elementary  Latin  for  students  with 
previous  language  background;  fundamentals 
in  one  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Previous  language  background. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

211  Intermediate  Latin 

Review  of  basic  principles  and  introductory 
reading  of  a prose  author  (Cicero,  Livy).  Stu- 
dents with  3 years  of  high  school  Latin  may 
qualify.  (Fall) 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 


222  Ovid-Metamorphoses 

Continuation  of  Latin  211;  credit  may  be 

applied  to  major.  (Spring) 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

301  Cicero 

Reading  in  Cicero’s  orations,  philosophical,  or 
rhetorical  works;  background  and  scholarship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

302  Caesar 

Reading  in  the  works  of  Caesar;  background 
and  scholarship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

303  Roman  Comedy 

Reading  in  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence; 
background  and  scholarship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

304  Catullus 

Reading  in  the  poems  of  Catullus;  background 
and  scholarship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

305  Roman  Elegy 

Reading  in  Tibullus  and  Propertius  and  other 
Latin  elegiac  poets;  background  and  scholar- 
ship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

306  Tacitus 

Reading  in  the  historical  works  of  Tacitus; 
background  and  scholarship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

307  Sallust 

Reading  in  the  historical  works  of  Sallust; 
background  and  scholarship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

308  Livy 

Reading  in  the  historical  works  of  Livy; 
background  and  scholarship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

309  Lucretius 

Reading  'On  the  Nature  of  Things'", 
background  and  scholarship. 
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3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

310  Virgil 

Reading  in  the  works  of  Virgil  with  primary 
emphasis  on  \heAeneid\  background  and  scho- 
larship. Required  for  Latin  majors,  and  for 
combined  Greek-Latin  majors 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

311  Petronius 

Reading  in  the  Satyricorr,  background  and 
scholarship 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

312  Horace 

Reading  in  the  works  of  Horace;  background 
and  scholarship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

313  Juvenal 

Reading  in  the  satires  of  Juvenal;  background 
and  scholarship. 

3 Led  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

314  Prose  Composition 

Advanced  exercises  in  Latin  grammar,  syntax, 
and  vocabulary;  composition  in  Latin  based  on 
ancient  models.  Suggested  for  departmental 
majors. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

478  Independent  Study 

Directed  projects  in  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

479  Independent  Study 

Directed  projects  in  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

490  Honors 

Special  projects  in  Latin  language  and  literature 
for  honors  candidates. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

491  Honors 

Special  projects  in  Latin  language  and  literature 
for  honors  candidates 


Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

LATIN-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

301  Spanish  Speaking  People  in 
Urban  U.S.A. 

An  examination  of  the  Puerto  Rican,  Mexican, 
Cuban  and  Dominican  migrations  to  the  North 
American  mainland.  A preliminary  overview 
of  the  historical  and  cultural  backgrounds  of 
these  migrations  will  be  followed  by  a more 
focused  analysis  of  organizational,  education- 
al, medical  and  housing  patterns  within  the 
Spanish  speaking  population  of  Boston. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Cotto 

320  Development  and  Equity  in  Latin 
America 

Prerequisite:  Seniors  only;  Latin  American 
concentrators  only . 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

480  Colloquium  in  Latin  American  Studies 

A seminar  consisting  of  a series  of  lectures 
given  by  the  concentration’s  faculty  on  broad 
topics  including  all  disciplines,  such  as  ‘re- 
sponses to  dependency  in  Latin  America.’  Stu- 
dents, supervised  by  a faculty  member  in  their 
field,  write  a paper  on  a related  topic  of  interest. 
All  concentrators  must  take  this  course. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE 

101  Foundations  Course  in  Law  and  Justice 

A team-taught  non-disciplinary  investigation 
into  some  general  problems  and  dimensions  of 
law  and  justice.  Subject  matter  includes:  en- 
countering the  law;  the  functions  of  law;  the 
criminal  justice  system;  personal  responsibili- 
ty, societal  responsibility  and  the  law;  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  This  course 
explores  the  gap  between  law  and  justice. 
Examination  of  some  specific  institutions  and 
practices  (for  example,  courts,  prisons,  civil 
disobedience)  in  light  of  various  conceptions  of 
the  origins  and  aims  of  law  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  justice  on  the  other.  Readings  from  English 
literature,  history,  philosophy,  political  sci- 
ence and  sociology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
writing  and  basic  academic  skills.  Upperclass 
interns  serve  as  tutors  in  this  course  and  they  are 
available  to  work  individually  with  Freshmen 


students.  Stress  is  on  work  in  small  groups. 
Each  semester  on  a rotating  basis,  4 faculty 
members  drawn  from  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  team-teach  this  course. 

Prerequisite:  Freshman  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Disc  Hrs  8 Credits 

Staff 

102  Seminar  in  Law  and  Justice 

This  course  will  consider  issues  of  customs, 
rules  and  justice  in  jobs,  schools,  and  families 
and  relationships.  Emphasis  will  be  on  writing 
skills  through  the  use  of  interdisciplinary  read- 
ings and  projects.  This  course  satisfies  one 
semester  of  the  Freshman  writing  requirement 
and  will  include  regular  and  explicit  instruction 
on  writing.  The  course  is  offered  during  the 
Spring  term.  Each  offering,  on  a rotating  basis, 
3 faculty  members  drawn  from  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  team-teach  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  LawJus  101  (foundation  course) 
or  1 semester  of  Engl  101. 

1 Lect  Hr. , 2 Disc  Hrs  3 Credits 

1 Lect  Hr,  2 Disc  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

103  Problems  in  Law  and  Justice 

Short  courses  in  law  and  justice  on  specialized 
problems  of  contemporary  interest. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-2  Credits 

Staff 

104  Introduction  to  Law  and  Justice 

Introduction  to  Law  and  Justice  explores  both 
the  mutual  support  and  the  frequent  gaps  be- 
tween law  and  justice  as  revealed  in  a selection 
of  literary,  historical,  anthropological,  politi- 
cal, philosophical  and  sociological  materials.  It 
ranges  inquiringly  from  primary  definitions 
(Plato,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States)  to 
contemporary  situations  (Wiseman’s  ‘Law 
And  Order’,  Middlesex  Court,  Kafka’s  trial) 
that  pose  the  recurring  tensions  between  West- 
ern cultures  need  for  order  and  its  haunting  yen 
for  jusdce  that  transcends  law.  The  course, 
which  parallels  the  foundation  course  in  law 
and  justice,  uses  lectures,  discussions,  field 
trips,  films  and  tapes,  and  experts  outside  the 
university  community. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

108  Program  Planning  in  Law  and  Justice 

The  program  planning  course  in  law  and  justice 
is  a requirement  for  all  concentrators.  It  is  a 
one-credit  mini-course  offered  during  5 weeks 
of  the  semester  where  students  who  apply  for 
the  concentration  work  out  with  a faculty 
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member  their  own  program  and  goals  in  law 
and  justice,  especially  as  it  connects  with  the 
work  they  are  doing  in  their  major. 
Prerequisite:  Law  and  Justice  Concentrations 
only. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1 Credit 

Staff 

210  Prisons  and  Punishment 

This  course  will  be  an  in-depth  study  of  the 
prison  system  in  the  context  of  current 
psychological  and  sociological  studies,  as  well 
as  the  context  of  theories  of  punishment.  Film 
and  media  representations  of  prisons  will  be 
examined  critically,  and  creative  art  forms  con- 
cerned with  or  emanating  from  punitive  situa- 
tions and  institutions  will  be  presented.  Topics 
will  include  forms  of  punishment,  in- 
stitutionalized punishment,  the  human  need  to 
punish,  aims  and  justifications  of  punishment. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  either 
LawJus  101  or  104. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Garrett  (Sociology), 

Mr.  Swartz  (Philosophy) 

220  Social  Justice 

An  examination  of  some  basic  problems  of 
social  justice  and  their  relation  to  more  abstract 
philosophical  ideas  of  justice.  This  course  will 
not  only  focus  on  the  ways  that  these  ideas  have 
been  implemented,  but  it  will  also  be  concerned 
with  ways  in  which  principles  of  justice  have 
been  appealed  to  in  criticizing  social  practices. 
Literary  expression  of  these  critical  attitudes 
towards  practices  involving  social  injustice  will 
be  a primary  emphasis  in  the  course,  and  part  of 
this  focus  will  be  aimed  on  the  rhetorical  fea- 
tures of  these  literary  sources  which  are  aimed 
at  the  emotions  and  actions  rather  than  just 
intellectual  enlightenment. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  either 
LawJus  101  or  104. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Blum  (Philosophy)  Ms.  Dittmar  (English) 

230  Law  and  Social  Change 

This  course  will  ask  certain  questions  about  the 
relationship  between  the  law  and  social  rela- 
tionships in  various  societies.  The  class  will 
explore  the  question  of  why  certain  forms  of 
social  change  are  handled  by  legal  means  and 
others  are  resolved  outside  the  law.  We  will 
take  an  anthropological/political  science  ap- 
proach to  different  forms  of  conflict  resolution. 
The  second  portion  of  the  course  will  focus  on 
the  way  in  which  the  law  has  been  used  to  foster 
or  prevent  social  change,  and  how  it  can  be 


used  as  an  instrument  to  consolidate  changes 
already  completed  in  the  socioeconomic  realm. 
We  will  conclude  with  a study  of  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  law  has  blazed  new  paths  in, 
or  failed  to  keep  up  with,  social  changes  in 
America  and  the  world.  This  course  will  be 
taught  in  combination  lecture  and  small  discus- 
sion groups  meeting  separately  with  each  of  the 
instructors. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  either 
LawJus  101  or  104. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Hunt  (History), 

Mr.  Spence  (Political  Science) 

240  Courts  and  Society 

This  team-taught  course  will  investigate  a 
number  of  different  aspects  of  the  American 
legal  and  court  systems.  It  will  deal  with  the 
structure  of,  and  relation  between,  the  state  and 
federal  courts;  the  philosophy  and  function  of 
courts  in  society;  the  peculiar  American  institu- 
tions of  judicial  review  and  its  role  in  a demo- 
cratic society;  and  the  role  and  power  of  judges 
in  the  American  system  of  justice.  The  course 
will  concern  itself  with  both  a description  and 
evaluation  of  courts  in  American  society.  It  will 
look  at  the  ideal  (what  courts  and  judges  ought 
to  be  doing)  and  the  actual  administration  of 
justice  in  the  courts.  It  will  be  concerned  with 
the  adversary  system,  the  notion  of  due  proc- 
ess, the  judge’s  role  as  bureaucrat  and  adminis- 
trator, the  use  and  abuse  of  judicial  discretion 
especially  in  sentencing,  and  the  responsibility 
and  accountability  of  judges  to  society.  Con- 
sideration also  will  be  given  to  alternatives  to 
the  American  court  system.  The  course  will 
examine,  for  example,  revolutionary  courts  in 
Cuba  and  peasant  courts  in  a Mexican  village. 
Readings  will  be  from  anthropological,  legal, 
philosophical,  political  science  and  sociologi- 
cal material.  The  class  will  utilize  lectures, 
debates,  panels  and  guest  speakers  (e.g., 
judges)  who  are  involved  in  the  American  court 
system. 

Prerequisite:  LawJus  101  or  104  or  Sophomore 
standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  2 Disc  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Foster  (Law  and  Justice), 

Mr.  Matz  (Legal  Ed.  Service) 

250  Ownership,  Property  and  Legality 

The  relationship  between  human  beings  and  the 
things  they  possess  investigated  from  the  point 
of  view  of  human  rights  to  property,  the 
economic  systems  that  have  been  developed  to 
institutionalize  these  rights,  and  the  legal 


mechanisms  used  to  protect  them.  Not  only  will 
this  course  deal  with  these  concepts,  principles 
and  economic  systems,  it  will  also  focus  on  the 
reactions  of  people  to  these  through  their  forms 
of  natural  expression.  Lectures,  readings  and 
discussions  will  relate  to  the  impact  of  differing 
property  systems  upon  social  and  political  val- 
ues in  societies  which  undergo  industrial  mod- 
ernization. Other  issues  to  be  explored  include 
the  social  cost  elements  of  property,  the  coer- 
cive nature  of  law,  ‘new  property’  (that  created 
by  government  action),  and  its  impact  on  the 
present  day  economy. 

Prerequisite:  LawJus  101  or  104  or  Sophomore 
standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Kingston-Mann  (History),  Ms.  Updike 
(Economics) 

260  Authority,  Liberty  and  Law 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  interplay  between 
authority,  the  rule  of  law  and  the  freedom  of  the 
individual.  A conceptual  and  historical  exami- 
nation of  the  nature  of  authority  in  the  context 
of  laws  and  conventions  affecting  property 
rights,  intellectual  and  moral  freedom,  the  or- 
ganization of  state  power,  etc.  Readings  will  be 
drawn  from  a variety  of  sources  including  Max 
Weber,  Hannah  Arendt,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
George  Eliot,  Stanley  Milgram  and  Eugene 
Zamiatin. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  either 
LawJus  101  or  104. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Hart  (English),  Mr.  Simonds  (Political 
Science) 

270  Obedience  and  Resistance 

A study  of  the  psychological,  social  and 
philosophical  dimensions  of  obedience  and  re- 
sistance to  legitimate  authority.  The  course 
takes  a close  and  critical  look  at  the  three  situa- 
tional contexts  embodying  legitimate  com- 
mands: experimentor/subject;  Congressional 
Committee/witness;  and  superior  officer/ 
subordinate.  The  experimentor/subject  rela- 
tionship will  be  illustrated  by  Milgram’s  cele- 
brated study  of  obedience;  Milgram’s  method 
of  research  will  be  examined  on  both 
methodological  and  moral  grounds.  The  Con- 
gressional Committee/witness  relationship  will 
be  looked  at  in  the  form  of  typical  responses  of 
witnesses  to  the  House  Unamerican  Activities 
Committee,  with  particular  attention  given  to 
the  committee’s  Hollywood  investigation.  The 
actions  of  My  Lai,  Vietnam,  will  provide  the 
context  for  a careful  examination  of  the 
superior  officer/subordinate  relationship. 
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Prerequisite:  Law  Jus  101  or  104  Sophomore 
standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  2 Disc  Mrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Cohen  (Philosophy),  Mr.  Mixon 
(Psychology) 

280  Moral  and  Legal  Reasoning 

This  course  will  focus  on  a number  of  difficult 
current  moral  and  legal  problems  — such  as 
abortion,  reverse  discrimination,  conscientious 
objection,  and  euthanasia  — and  compare,  con- 
trast, and  separate  the  methods  and  substantive 
issues  involved  in  attempting  to  resolve  these 
within  the  context  of  social  morality  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  law  on  the  other.  Basic  issues 
about  the  relation  between  morality  and  the  law 

— whether  there  are  moral  constraints  on  law 
making,  law  enforcement,  and  obeying  the  law 

— will  be  discussed  critically. 

Prerequisite:  LawJus  101  or  104  or  Sophomore 
standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  2 Disc  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Honoroff  (Legal  Ed.  Service),  Mr.  Swartz 
(Philosophy) 

470  Special  Topics 

Special  Topics  courses  are  offered  by  the 
lawyer-in-residence  of  the  Law  and  Justice 
Program  on  a variety  of  legal  issues,  and  by 
members  of  the  faculty  who  wish  to  offer  a 
departmentally-based  course  under  the  Law 
and  Justice  heading.  Subjects,  credits,  faculty, 
requirements  — all  will  vary  depending  on 
what  is  being  offered  by  whom. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  Credits  Vary 

Staff 

478  Independent  Study 

By  arrangement  between  the  student  and  the 
faculty  supervisor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Law  and  Justice 
Office  before  registration. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  Credits  Vary 

Staff 

498  Senior  Year  Directed  Study  Seminar 

Each  concentrator  in  Law  and  Justice  will  be 
required  to  take  this  three-credit  seminar  deal- 
ing with  a specific  topic  in  Law  and  Justice. 
Participation  in  the  seminar  will  involve  the 
writing  of  a major  paper  on  that  topic.  The 
formal  seminar  will  consist  of  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  a few  major  works  dealing  with  a 
particular  theme  in  order  to  review,  refresh, 
and  synthesize  the  student’s  academic  experi- 
ence in  Law  and  Justice,  especially  as  the  work 


relates  to  his  individual  major.  The  senior 
paper  will  be  a major  essay  dealing  with  that 
topic. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  Law  and  Justice  concen- 
trators only. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

501  Intern  in  Foundation  Course  in 
Law  and  Justice 

Supervised  in-service  training  as  tutor  and  dis- 
cussion leader  as  Junior  staff  member  of  the 
IFC  course  in  Law  and  Justice.  The  tutor  will 
attend  teaching-team  meetings,  attend  lectures, 
help  lead  small  discussion  groups,  and  counsel 
and  assist  individual  freshmen  in  basic  prob- 
lems of  reading  and  writing. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Disc  Hrs  8 Credits 

Each  semester  on  a rotating  basis,  4 faculty 
members  drawn  from  the  humanities,  and  so- 
cial sciences  team-teach  this  course. 

502  Intern  Seminar  in  Law  and  Justice 

Upper  division  students  supervised  in-service 
training  as  tutors  and  discussion  leaders  in  Law 
and  Justice.  The  interns  counsel  and  assist  indi- 
vidual freshmen  in  basic  problems  of  reading 
and  writing,  attend  teaching-team  meetings, 
attend  lectures  and  help  lead  discussion  groups. 
Prerequisite:  Interested  students  must  apply 
through  the  Law  and  Justice  Office  (1-5/046) 
during  the  advance  registration  period.  Interns 
are  chosen  by  the  respective  teaching-team 
through  interviews  for  competence  in  oral  de- 
livery and  written  exposition  and  their  promise 
as  interns. 

1 Lect  Hr,  2 Disc  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

MATHEMATICS 

Faculty 

Bernice  Auslander,  Associate  Professor, 
Chairperson;  Professors  Alfonso  Azpeita, 
Ethan  Bolker,  Matthew  Gaffney,  Herbert 
Kamowitz,  Geza  Schay,  Robert  Seeley ,Taffee 
Tanimoto;  Associate  Professors  James  Byrnes, 
Ernest  Elyash,  Guy  Hogan,  Joan  Lukas,  John 
Lutts,  Some  Nath  Mukherjee,  Elizabeth 
O’Neil,  Stephen  Parrott;  Assistant  Professors 
Daniel  Comenetz,  So-Fei  Fang,  Colin  Godfrey, 
Victor  Miller,  James  Perchick,  Michael  Tom- 
linson, Dennis  Wortman;  Lecturer  Joseph  Rus- 
sell and  other  part-time  lecturers. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

All  Mathematics  Majors  must  meet  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

Common  Courses: 

All  Mathematics  majors  must  take  Math  140, 
Math  141,  Physics  113  (lab  optional).  Math 
150,  Math  240,  Math  260  and  Math  450. 

Concentration  Courses; 

In  order  to  complete  the  major,  however,  in 
addition  to  the  common  course  requirements, 
a mathematics  major  must  complete  either  a 
pure  mathematics  concentration  or  an  applied 
mathematics  concentration. 

To  complete  the: 

Pure  Mathematics  concentration:  in  addition  to 
the  common  courses  a student  must  take: 

(i)  Either  Math  310  or  Math  320  and 

(ii)  Math  360  and 

(iii)  Four  other  mathematics  courses  above 
Math  260 

Applied  Mathematics  concentration;  in  addi- 
tion to  the  common  courses  a student  must  take; 

(i)  Math  137 

(ii)  At  least  six  (6)  courses  above  Math  260 
specified  as  follows; 

(a)  at  least  five  (5)  of  the  courses  must  be 
taken  from  Math  267,  310,  311,  320, 
330  , 401,  425  , 445  , 446,  and  455 

(b)  at  least  one  ( 1)  of  the  five  in  (ii)  (a)  must 
be  from  Math  401,  425,  and  446. 

Any  student  who  intends  in  the  coming 
semester  to  take  a mathematics  course  that  is 
either  Mathematics  140  (Calculus  I)  or  below  it 
and  that  is  his/her  first  mathematics  course  at 
UM/B,  must  take  the  current  departmental 
diagnostic/placement  exam.  Registration  for 
such  courses  will  not  be  accepted  unless  cer- 
tified as  appropriate  by  the  results  of  this  test. 
The  results  of  any  former  diagnostic/placement 
test(s)  are  now  null  and  void. 

Elementary  Math  Workshop 

Academic  Support  Services  offers  a self- 
paced  workshop  that  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  Math  1 10  and  to  provide  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  mathematics.  Topics  include 
such  algebraic  concepts  as;  combining  like 
terms,  exponents,  positive  and  negative  num- 
bers, decimals,  fractions,  graphing,  introduc- 
tion to  word  problems,  solving  linear  equa- 
tions. 
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While  this  workshop  is  offered  throughout 
the  semester  because  it  is  self-paced  many  stu- 
dents will  not  need  to  attend  for  the  whole 
semester. 

2 sessions  per  week  No  Credit 

Academic  Support  Services  Staff 

100  Mathematics  as  an  Aspect  of  Culture 

An  historical-cultural  survey  of  the  main  areas 
of  mathematics.  Emphasizes  the  interplay  of 
these  areas  with  man’s  philosophic,  artistic, 
commercial,  social  and  scientific  pursuits. 
Prerequisite;  Permission  of  department  prior  to 
registration,  limited  to  those  who  found  high 
school  mathematics  a severe  stumbling  block 
and  whose  major  does  not  directly  call  for 
further  mathematical  skills 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

105  Introduction  to  Computer  Concepts 

Discussion  of  computer  applications,  compo- 
nents and  terminology;  historical  and  recent 
developments;  computer  ‘arithmetic’;  data 
processing  equipment  and  its  uses;  computer 
languages. 

Prerequisite:  Math  placement  test. 

Note:  No  student  will  receive  graduation  cred- 
its for  Math  105  if  it  is  taken  after  successful 
completion  of  Math  137. 

Not  open  to  mathematics  majors. 

110  Basic  Algebra 

For  students  with  weak  math  background  who 
want  to  develop  skills  for  further  math  and 
science  courses.  Covers  a review  of  basic  high 
school  math  and  some  of  the  material  in  Math 
130.  Generally  limited  to  students  with  less 
than  3 years  of  high  school  math  preparation. 
Prerequisite:  Math  placement  test. 

Note:  No  student  will  receive  graduation  cred- 
its for  Math  1 10  if  it  is  taken  after  successful 
completion  of  Math  124  or  130  or  higher  math 
courses. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

120  Liberal  Arts  Mathematics 

Designed  for  students  who  do  not  expect  to  take 
many  mathematics  and/or  science  courses. 
Aims  at  providing  an  appreciation  of  the  nature 
of  mathematics.  Topics  serving  that  end  are 
selected  from  number  theory,  elementary  to- 
pology, combinatorics,  etc.  This  course  is  not  a 
prerequisite  for  other  courses  and  it  has  no  other 
college  mathematics  courses  as  a prerequisite. 


Prerequisite;  Math  placement  test. 

Not  open  to  mathematics  majors. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

125  Elementary  Probability  Theory 

For  non-science  and  non-mathematics  majors 
only.  Topics  include:  elementary  set  theory, 
combinations,  permutations  and  other  counting 
formulas,  finite  probability  theory,  random 
variables  and  their  distributions.  Serves  as 
preparation  for  Math  126  or  statistics  courses  in 
other  departments. 

Prerequisite:  Math  placement  test. 

Note:  No  student  will  receive  graduation  cred- 
its for  Math  125  if  it  is  taken  after  successful 
completion  of  Math  645. 

Not  open  to  Mathematics  majors. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

126  Elementary  Statistics 

Statistics  without  calculus.  Begins  with  brief 
review  of  elementary  probability.  Finite  dis- 
tributions and  probability  density  functions. 
Computation  of  and  elementary  analysis  of  var- 
iance and  regression.  Expectation,  confidence 
intervals  and  a few  distribution-free  non- 
parametric  methods  of  data  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Math  125  or  equivalent. 

Note:  No  student  will  receive  graduation  cred- 
its for  Math  126  if  it  is  taken  after  successful 
completion  of  Math  1 36  or  645 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

130  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

Provides  a review  of  college  algebra, 
trigonometry  and  enough  analytic  geometry  to 
begin  the  calculus  sequence.  For  students  with 
adequate  basic  math  skills  who  need  to  review 
and  extend  their  knowledge  of  algebra,  etc., 
before  taking  more  advanced  courses  in  math  or 
science.  Ordinarily  science  and  math  majors 
should  begin  with  Math  140  and/or  Math  150 
regardless  of  having  successfully  completed 
another  math  course. 

Prerequisite:  Math  placement  exam. 

Note:  No  student  will  receive  graduation  cred- 
its for  Math  130  if  it  is  taken  after  successful 
completion  of  Math  140  or  a higher  math 
course.  Students  who  take  Math  130  may  not 
also  receive  credit  for  Math  124. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

135  Survey  of  Calculus 

Calculus  developed  intuitively  and  applied  to 


problems  in  biology,  economies,  psychology 
and  geometry.  A course  for  non-physical  sci- 
ence and  non-mathematics  majors.  Suitable  for 
some  premedical  programs  (along  with  Math 
136  or  141). 

Prerequisite:  Math  placement  exam. 

Note;  No  student  will  receive  graduation  cred- 
its for  Math  135  if  it  is  taken  after  successful 
completion  of  Math  140  or  a higher  math 
course. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

136  Applied  Calculus  with  Statistics 

Calculus  for  functions  of  two  variables  — par- 
tial derivatives,  maximization,  integration,  ap- 
plications of  calculus  to  inferential  statistics: 
statistical  sampling,  statistical  measurements, 
essential  probability  theory,  significance  of 
statistical  measurements,  regression.  Exam- 
ples from  the  biological  and  social  sciences. 
For  non-mathematics  majors  only.  Math  126 
and  Math  1 36  may  not  both  be  taken  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Math  135  or  equivalent. 

Note:  No  student  will  receive  graduation  cred- 
its for  Math  136  if  it  is  taken  after  successful 
completion  of  Math  141  or  a higher  math 
course. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

137  Introduction  to  Computer 
Programming 

A detailed  introduction  to  algorithms  and 
problem-solving  techniques.  Description  of 
one  or  more  computer  languages.  Gives  ex- 
perience in  programming  and  debugging  via 
several  problems. 

Prerequisite:  Math  placement  exam. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

140  Calculus  I 

The  first  in  the  calculus  sequence  of  courses  for 
science  and  mathematics  majors.  Starts  with 
the  basic  concepts  of  functions  and  limits.  Top- 
ics covered  include;  derivatives  and  their  appli- 
cations, definite  and  indefinite  integrals  with 
applications  to  geometrical  and  physical  prob- 
lems, discussion  of  algebraic  and  transcenden- 
tal functions.  A student  who  has  received  credit 
for  Math  135  may  not  take  Math  140  for  credit 
without  the  explicit  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Prerequisite;  Math  placement  exam  or  Math 
130. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 
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141  Calculus  II 

Continuation  of  Math  140.  Topics  include:  In- 
tegration, applications  of  the  integral,  se- 
quences and  series. 

Prerequisite;  Math  140  or  equivalent. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

150  Vector  Geometry  and  Matrices 

Plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry  from  the 
vector-space  point  of  view.  Elementary  sys- 
tems of  linear  equations.  Elementary  opera- 
tions for  2 X 2 and  3x3  matrices  over  R 
determinants. 

Prerequisite:  Math  140  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

240  Calculus  III 

Continuation  of  Math  141.  Primarily  calculus 
of  functions  of  two  or  more  variables.  Includes 
— partial  differentiation,  volume  integrals  and 
applications. 

Prerequisite;  Math  141  and  either  Math  150  or 
Physics  1 14  (lab  optional).  Neither  of  the  latter 
two  may  be  a corequisite. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

260  Linear  Algebra  I 

Elementary  theory  of  abstract  vector  spaces. 
Topics  include:  linear  independence,  bases, 
dimension,  linear  maps  and  matrices,  deter- 
minants, similarity,  eigenvalues  and  eigenvec- 
tors. 

Prerequisite;  Math  141  and  Math  150.  Math 
240  strongly  recommended. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

261  Linear  Algebra  II 

Topics  include  — the  problem  of  similarity, 
Jordan  canonical  form.  Euclidean  and  Hermi- 
tian  spaces,  orthogonality,  normal  operators, 
spectral  theorem;  multilinear  algebra,  quadrat- 
ic forms,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Math  260. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

267  Assembly  Language  Programming 

The  structure  and  internal  language  of  comput- 
ers, study  of  assembly  language. 

Prerequisite:  Math  138  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 


310  Applied  Ordinary  Differential 
Equations 

Comprehensive  study  of  ordinary  differential 
equations.  Series  solutions  to  differential  equa- 
tions, Bessel  functions,  characteristic  func- 
tions, Fourier  series. 

Prerequisite;  Math  141  and  either  Math  150  or 
Physics  114  (lab  optional). 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

311  Applied  Partial  Differential  Equations 

Study  of  heat  flow  and  other  physical  problems 
and  the  partial  differential  equation  problems 
that  arise  from  them,  using  the  mathematical 
techniques  of  separation  of  variables,  funda- 
mental solutions,  superposition  and  charac- 
teristics. Use  of  Dirac  delta  function;  asympto- 
tics. Classification  of  partial  differential  equa- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Math  240,  310.  Physics  1 13  (lab 
optional)  is  at  least  a corequisite. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

320  Advanced  Calculus  I 

Partial  derivatives,  differentials,  differentia- 
tion of  composite  functions,  inverses  of  trans- 
formations, Jacobians,  implicit  function 
theorems,  functional  dependence.  Gradient, 
divergence,  curl.  Multiple  integration,  change 
of  variable,  improper  double  integrals.  Line 
integrals.  Green’s  theorem,  simply-connected 
and  multiply-connected  domains.  Surface  inte- 
grals, Stokes’  and  Gauss’  theorems. 
Prerequisite:  Math  240. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

321  Advanced  Calculus  II 

Convergence  and  divergence  of  infinite  series. 
Taylor  series.  Uniform  convergence  of  series. 
Fourier  series  and  orthogonal  functions.  Intro- 
duction to  integral  transforms.  Introduction  to 
complex  analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Math  320. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

330  Applied  Discrete  Mathematics 

Study  of  the  basic  discrete  mathematical  struc- 
tures of  graphs,  networks,  trees;  use  of  recur- 
rence relations.  Introductions  to  linear  pro- 
gramming. 

Prerequisite:  Math  141  and  150;  with  Math  137 
and  267  recommended. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 


360  Abstract  Algebra  I 

Review  of  set  theory.  Overview  of  algebraic 
structure.  Elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings 
and  modules. 

Prerequisite;  Math  260  or  330  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

361  Abstract  Algebra  II 

Polynomial  rings.  Field  theory,  Galois  theory. 
Further  topics  in  group  and  ring  theory. 
Prerequisite;  Math  360. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

370  History  of  Mathematics  I 

Traces  the  development  of  mathematics  from 
ancient  times  up  to  and  including  the  17th  cen- 
tury developments  in  the  calculus.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  the  development  of  mathematical 
ideas  and  methods  of  problem  solving.  Only 
one  semester  of  Math  370-371  may  count  to- 
ward the  major,  but  both  may  be  taken  for 
graduation  credit. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  Junior  standing  in 
Mathematics. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

(Offered  every  other  year) 

(Offered  in  Fall  1979) 

371  History  of  Mathematics  II 

Continues  the  history  of  mathematics  from  17th 
century  developments  in  calculus  to  20th  cen- 
tury mathematics  with  the  same  emphasis  as  in 
Math  370.  Only  one  semester  of  Math  370-37 1 
may  count  towards  the  major  but  both  may  be 
taken  for  graduation  credit. 

Prerequisite;  At  least  Junior  standing  in 
mathematics;  Math  370  recommended. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

(Offered  every  other  year) 

(Offered  in  Spring  1980) 

401  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 

Analysis  of  algorithms  and  techniques  for  con- 
struction of  computer  programs. 

Prerequisite:  Math  267  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

425  Numerical  Analysis 

Approximations  of  roots.  Finite  differences. 
Interpolation.  Numerical  solutions  of  differen- 
tial and  algebraic  equations.  Students  will  have 
access  to  computer  terminals. 

Prerequisite;  Math  250  and  either  Math  3 10  or 
320. 
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3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

450  An  Introduction  to  Real  Analysis 

A rigorous  treatment  of  the  calculus  of  func- 
tions of  one  real  variable.  Emphasis  is  on 
proofs.  Includes  discussion  of  topology  of  real 
line,  limits,  continuity , differentiation,  integra- 
tion and  series. 

Prerequisite:  Math  310  or  Math  320. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

455  An  Introduction  to  Complex  Analysis 

Complex  numbers.  Complex  functions.  Power 
series.  Trigonometric  functions.  Moebius 
transformations.  Differentiation  and  integra- 
tion of  analytical  functions.  Cauchy’s  theorem. 
Residues,  singularities.  Meromorphic  func- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Math  310  or  Math  320. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

458  Theory  of  Numbers 

Prime  numbers.  Congruences  and  residues. 
Approximation  of  real  numbers  by  rationals. 
Diophantine  equations. 

Prerequisite:  Math  260  or  330  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

460  Topics  in  Geometry 

Topics  taken  from  classical  Euclidean 
geometry  and  non-Euclidean  geometries.  Pro- 
jective geometry,  lattices,  finite  geometries. 
Prerequisite:  Math  260  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

475  Topology 

Topological  spaces.  Convergence  and  con- 
tinuity. Compactness  and  connectedness  prop- 
erties. Introduction  to  homotopy  theory  and 
combinatorial  topology. 

Prerequisite:  Math  450. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

478  Reading  in  Mathematics 

Advanced  level  study  of  various  topics  accord- 
ing to  individual  interests.  Open  only  to  those 
students  who  have  proven  capabilities  in 
mathematics. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  department  prior  to 
registration. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 


586  Curriculum,  Methods  and 

Practice  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  issues,  principles,  curriculum  and  methods 
involved  in  teaching  mathematics  in  secondary 
schools.  Includes  work  in  a mathematical  mate- 
rials laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  6 hours  education  courses  and 
admission  to  the  Teacher  Certification  Program. 
3 Lect  Hrs,  20  Hrs 

Practice  Teaching  9 Credits 

Staff 

Given  usually  in  the  Spring  semester  each  year 

640  Theory  of  Computations 

Abstract  models  of  computational  processes, 
mathematical  formulations  of  the  notion  of  ef- 
fective procedure.  Unsol vable  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Math  260  or  330  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

645  Probability  and  Statistics  I 

Discrete  probability  theory.  Some  limit 
theorems.  Random  variables  and  generating 
functions. 

Prerequisite:  Math  3 10  or  Math  320  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

646  Probability  and  Statistics  II 

Renewal  theory.  Application  of  renewal 
theory.  Stochastic  processes.  Elementary 
theory  of  continuous  random  variables  and 
some  statistical  theory. 

Prerequisite:  Math  645. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

665  Differential  Geometry 

An  introduction  to  classical  differential 
geometry  with  corresponding  modern  algebraic 
approaches,  leading  to  an  introduction  to 
Riemannian  geometry.  Techniques  involve 
tensor  analysis  and  multilinear  algebra. 
Prerequisite:  Math  320  and  Math  260. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

670  Mathematical  Logic  I 

Statement  calculus,  predicate  calculus, 
axiomatic  theories,  truth  and  validity  models. 
Prerequisite:  Math  260  or  330  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 


671  Mathematical  Logic  II 

Properties  of  formal  theories:  consistency, 
completeness,  decidability.  Goedel’s  incom- 
pleteness theorem  for  first  order  arithmetic. 
Prerequisite:  Math  670. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

MUSIC 

Faculty 

Laurence  D.  Berman,  Associate  Professor, 
Chairperson;  Associate  Professors  John  Hug- 
gler,  Robert  Prins,  Nicholas  Tawa;  Assistant 
Professors  J.  Jefferson  Cleveland,  David  N. 
Patterson;  Instructor  Rosemary  Leavenworth; 
Lecturers  Larry  Hill,  Martin  Pearlman 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Music  majors  must  take  a minimum  of  34 
credits  in  Music  which  must  include  Music 
121-122,  221-222,  and  202.  All  Music  majors 
will  also  be  expected  to  take  at  least  two  courses 
in  Music  History  and  Literature. 

All  Music  majors  must  acquire  at  least  an 
elementary  proficiency  at  the  piano.  A 
minimum  of  three  years  membership  in  a Uni- 
versity performing  group  is  also  required.  For 
more  detailed  information,  the  prospective 
major  should  apply  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Music  department  for  the  syllabus  of  basic 
music  major  requirements. 

Each  student  majoring  in  Music  will  be  as- 
sisted by  a departmental  advisor  to  plan  a se- 
quence of  courses  that  will  suit  his/her  own 
needs  and  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Music 
department. 

001  Chorus 

3 Lect  Hrs  I Credit 

Staff 

111  Introduction  to  Music 

Basic  music  materials,  principles  of  design, 
and  the  cultural  significance  of  representative 
works  in  historical  sequence.  Designed  prim- 
arily for  non-music  majors. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Patterson 

112  Introduction  to  Music 

A continuation  of  Music  111.  Basic  materials, 
principles  of  design  and  the  cultural  signifi- 
cance of  representative  works  in  historical 
sequence.  Designed  primarily  for  non-music 
majors. 
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3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Muggier,  Mr.  Patterson 

121  First  Year  Theory 

Harmony,  melody  and  music  theory. 
Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Berman,  Ms.  Leavenworth,  Mr.  Patterson 

122  First  Year  Theory 

A continuation  of  Music  121.  Harmony, 
melody,  and  music  theory. 

Prequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Berman,  Ms.  Leavenworth,  Mr.  Patterson 

123  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing 

A course  combining  melodic,  harmonic  dicta- 
tion and  sight  singing  of  melodies.  Encompas- 
sing simple  material  to  medium  difficulty, 
common  and  compound  time,  primary  triads. 
2 Lect  Hrs  2 Credits 

Mr.  Prins 

124  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing 

Encompassing  medium  difficulty  to  difficult 
melodies,  combined  rhythms,  secondary  triads 
and  seventh  chords.  This  is  a companion  course 
to  Theory  121-122  and  Elements  of  Music 
131-132. 

2 Lect  Hrs  2 Credits 

Mr.  Prins 

131  Elements  of  Music 

The  function  of  scales,  intervals,  triads,  chords 
in  root  position  and  inversions.  Use  of  nonhar- 
monic tones  and  modulation,  correlated  sight- 
singing, ear  training,  dictation,  analysis  and 
keyboard  drill.  Designed  primarily  for  music 
majors. 

2 Lect  Hrs  2 Credits 

Staff 

132  Elements  of  Music 

A continuation  of  Music  131.  The  function  of 
scales,  intervals,  triads,  chords  in  root  position 
and  inversions.  Use  of  nonharmonic  tones  and 
modulation,  correlated  sight-singing,  ear  train- 
ing, dictation,  analysis  and  keyboard  drill.  De- 
signed primarily  for  music  majors. 

2 Lect  Hrs  2 Credits 

Ms.  Leavenworth 

180  Movement  and  Dance 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  and 
techniques  of  modem  dance  and  movement. 
Concepts  of  spatial  and  temporal  relationships 
discussed  at  length  for  the  purpose  of  transla- 


tion into  concrete,  experimental  images.  Crea- 
tive work  is  an  important  element  of  the  course. 
Assignments  run  the  gamut  from  strictly  tech- 
nical exercises,  such  as  analyzing  an  isolated 
movement  or  gesture,  to  an  essay  in  free  com- 
position, such  as  devising  an  embodiment 
through  dance  of  a philosophical  or  emotional 
state  of  mind. 

3 Sem/Lab  Hrs  1 Credit 

Staff 

185  Applied  Music 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1 Credit 

Staff 

190  Ballet  Technique  I 

Individual  and  class  instruction  in  instrument 
and  voice.  Introduction  in  the  following  in- 
struments has  been  offered;  flute,  violin,  piano, 
classical  guitar,  clarinet,  oboe,  saxophone.  The 
program  is  open  to  students  who  are  officially 
declared  as  music  majors  and  who  are  either 
actively  engaged  in  fulfilling  music  major  re- 
quirements or  have  completed  all  of  these.  Les- 
sons are  given  weekly  for  a twelve-week 
period.  Students  are  responsible  for  providing 
their  own  instruments.  This  course  can  be  re- 
peated with  the  permission  of  the  instructor  and 
the  approval  of  the  department  chairperson. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1 Credit 

Staff 

191  Ballet  Technique  11 

A continuation  of  Music  190. 

Hrs.  by  Arrangement  1 Credit 

Staff 

202  Introduction  to  Musical  Research  I 

Basic  research  materials  and  schol^ly  proce- 
dures. 

Prerequisite;  Music  111-112  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

221  Second  Year  Theory  and  Composition 

Counterpoint  in  the  17th,  18th  and  20th  cen- 
turies. 

Prerequisite;  Music  122. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Prins 

222  Second  Year  Theory  and  Composition 

The  study  of  harmony  after  1850  — emphasis 
on  the  20th  century. 

Prerequisite;  Music  122. 


3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Prins 

223  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing 

A continuation  of  Music  123-134.  Material 
consists  of  melodies  illustrating  chromaticism, 
modulation,  modes  and  freer  tonality,  more 
complex  rhythm,  altered  chords  and  contrapun- 
tal music. 

2 Lect  Hrs  2 Credits 

Mr.  Prins 

224  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing 

A continuation  of  Music  223.  Material  consists 
of  melodies  illustrating  chromaticism,  modula- 
tion, modes  and  freer  tonality,  more  complex 
rhythm,  altered  chords  and  contrapuntal  music. 
2 Lect  Hrs  2 Credits 

Mr.  Prins 

231  Elements  of  Music 

A continuation  of  Music  131-132  with  some 
emphasis  on  contemporary  materials. 
Prerequisite;  Music  131-132  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

2 Lect  Hrs  2 Credits 

Ms.  Leavenworth 

232  Elements  of  Music 

A continuation  of  Music  231  with  some  em- 
phasis on  contemporary  materials. 
Prerequisite;  Music  131-132  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

2 Lect  Hrs  2 Credits 

Ms.  Leavenworth 

234  Development  of  Chamber  Music 

Selected  works  from  Haydn  to  Schonberg,  cen- 
tering chiefly  on  the  medium  of  string  quartet. 
Prerequisite;  Music  122  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Berman 

235  Italian  Opera 

Development  of  opera  after  the  Baroque.  Em- 
phasis on  Mozart,  Verdi,  The  Verissimo,  and 
Stravinsky' s The  Rake’ s Progress  . 
Prerequisite;  Music  122- 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Cleveland 

241  19th  Century  American  Music 

The  growth  and  development  of  American 
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music  to  the  year  1900,  Charles  Ives,  in  both  its 
rural-folk  and  urban  aspects. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

243  The  Traditional  Folk  Music  of  Europe 
and  America 

The  investigation  of  the  functions,  values,  and 
musical  styles  of  rural  and  urban  traditional 
music  in  Europe  and  America. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

242  20th  Century  American  Music 

The  present  day  ferment  in  American  music 
and  the  gradual  emergence  of  American  com- 
posers of  international  stature. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

251  History  and  Development  of  Jazz 
in  America 

The  development  of  jazz  from  its  origin  to  the 
present. 

Prerequisite:  Music  122  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Huggler 

252  The  History  of  Non-Jazz  Black  Music 

The  varieties  of  Black  music  found  in  popular, 
religious,  minstrel  show  and  formal  music. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Cleveland 

261  19th  Century  Music 

The  development  of  symphonic  music  from 
Schubert  to  Mahler. 

Prerequisite:  Music  122  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

262  Music  in  the  20th  Century 

The  various  directions  taken  by  music  since 
1900. 

Prerequisite:  Music  122. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Huggler 

271  Music  of  the  Gassical  Period 

Music  of  the  Classical  Period  with  emphasis  on 
Haydn  and  Mozart. 

Prerequisite:  Music  122  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 


272  The  Musical  Works  of  Beethoven 

Beethoven’s  musical  works  — his  symphonies, 
quartets  and  piano  sonatas. 

Prerequisite:  Music  122  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

281  Counterpoint 

A survey  of  contrapuntal  techniques,  culminat- 
ing in  the  16th  century.  Daily  practical  applica- 
tion in  exercises  given  Cantus  Firmi.  From 
three  voice  motet  to  6 voice  mass. 
Prerequisite:  Music  221-222. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Patterson 

282  Form  and  Analysis 

A study  of  the  formal  aspects  of  compositions 
from  the  song.  Aba,  through  the  orchestral  tone 
poem.  Each  composition  will  be  examined  for 
harmonic  application  as  well  as  its  overall  for- 
mal aspects. 

Prerequisite:  Music  221-222. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Patterson 

291  Orchestration  I 

The  ranges  of  instruments,  practical  ways  of 
combining  them  and  discussion  of  mass,  tex- 
ture and  sound. 

Prerequisite:  Music  294. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

293  Introductory  Composition 

Investigations  and  exercises  in  rhythmic 
studies  and  the  relationship  of  melody  to  har- 
mony and  organic  growth. 

Prerequisite:  Theory  121. 

2 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Huggler 

294  Intermediate  Composition 

The  beginning  of  composition  in  larger  forms, 
phase  structure,  emphasis  on  unifying  princi- 
ples in  both  language  and  form. 

Prerequisite:  Music  293. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Huggler 

295  Music  of  the  High  Baroque 

Music  from  the  time  of  Bach,  Handel,  Vivaldi, 
and  Couperin. 

Prerequisite:  Music  122  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Berman 


296  Orchestration  II 

The  ranges  of  instruments,  practical  ways  of 
combining  them  and  discussion  of  mass,  tex- 
ture and  sound. 

Prerequisite:  Music  293. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Prins 

332  Music  in  the  Renaissance 

The  sacred  and  secular  compositions  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  From  Dufay  to  Gab- 
rielli. 

Prerequisite:  Music  293. 

1 Lect  Hr  3 Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

479  Independent  Study 

Open  to  advanced  students  who  wish  to  do 
intensive  work  on  a particular  topic.  A written 
outline  of  the  project  must  be  submitted  to  the 
prospective  instructor  well  in  advance  of  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  in  which  the  project 
would  be  done.  An  extended  written  paper 
would  be  the  normal  outcome  of  such  a project. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

480  Seminar  in  American  Music 

Advanced  studies  in  American  music,  with 
emphasis  on  individual  research,  and  intended 
for  the  student  with  a foundation  in  musical 
theory. 

Prerequisite:  Theory  222  and  at  least  one 
semester  of  a history  and  literature  of  music 
course. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

481  Seminar  in  American  Music 

A continuation  of  Music  480.  Advanced 
studies  in  American  music,  with  emphasis  on 
individual  research,  and  intended  for  the  stu- 
dent with  a foundation  in  musical  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Theory  222  and  at  least  one 
semester  of  a history  and  literature  of  music 
course. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

586  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of 
Music  in  Secondary  Schools 

Instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  music  and 
supervision  in  practice  teaching. 

Prerequisite:  6 hours  education  courses  and 
admission  to  the  Teacher  Certification  Pro- 
gram. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  9 Credits 

Staff 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Robert  Swartz,  Professor,  Chairperson;  As- 
sociate Professors  Martin  Andie,  Howard  Co- 
hen, Jane  R.  Martin,  Robert  Shope;  Assistant 
Professors  Lawrence  Blum,  Clyde  Evans, 
Janet  Farrell-Smith,  Diane  Raymond;  Part-time 
Instructors  Aris  Noah,  Jennifer  Radden,  Ilona 
Webb,  Visiting  Part-time  Associate  Professor 
Leon  Hatch 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  Philosophy  Department  offers  three 
majors  programs.  Each  is  intended  for  students 
with  special  interests  in  Philosophy.  The 
Standard  Major  is  for  those  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire a general  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  basic  historical  and  systematic  themes  in 
Philosophy  and/or  anticipate  graduate  work  in 
the  field.  The  major  in  Ethics,  Social  and  Polit- 
ical Philosophy  is  intended  for  students  who 
have  a specific  concern  with  questions  of  value 
as  they  apply  to  individuals,  society,  and  the 
state.  It  should  provide  a broad  outlook  on  these 
problems  and  attempted  solutions  to  them,  but 
should  not  in  general  be  considered  the  best 
preparation  for  graduate  work  in  Philosophy.  It 
will,  however,  serve  as  a good  liberal  arts  base 
for  careers  in  Politics,  The  Law,  or  Social  Serv- 
ice. The  third  program  is  the  Dual  Major  in 
Philosophy  and  Psychology.  This  is  an  inte- 
grated course  of  study  for  students  of  issues 
common  to  Philosophy  and  Psychology  and/or 
problems  about  the  basis  and  method  for 
Psychology.  This  major  is  different  from  a 
double  major  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology:  in 
a double  major  a student  must  fulfill  the  major 
requirements  of  both  departments,  while  in  the 
dual  major  fewer  and  another  pattern  of  courses 
are  required.  The  dual  major  is  a good  base  for 
work  in  many  fields  of  Psychology  as  well  as 
for  specialized  graduate  work  either  in 
Philosophy  or  Psychology. 

The  Philosophy  department  attempts  to 
make  advising  more  meaningful  than  it  usually 
is.  Each  of  the  major  programs  has  a special 
advising  plan  and  students  are  urged  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  If  you  intend  to  sign  up  as  a 
major  in  one  of  these  programs,  please  see 
Professor  Swartz,  the  Chairperson  of 
Philosophy  who  will  discuss  the  advising  com- 
ponent of  your  program. 

Standard  Philosophy  Major 

Standard  Philosophy  majors  are  required  to 
take  both  Ph  100  (Introduction  to  Philosophy) 


and  Ph  120  (Introduction  to  Logic).  Inter- 
mediate courses  are  historical  surveys  or  intro- 
ductions to  special  areas  of  Philosophical  in- 
quiry which  are  intended  to  provide  basic 
knowledge  of  the  field.  Advanced  courses  are 
given  in  the  more  specific  areas  of  Philosophy. 

Summary  of  requirements  for  the  Standard 
Major:  Ph  100,  Ph  120,  Ph  211,  Ph  212,  and 
five  additional  courses  including  at  least  two 
from  the  advanced  level. 

Directed  Major  in  Philosophy  and 
Psychology 

In  addition  to  the  standard  double  major  in 
Philosophy  and  Psychology  the  Philosophy 
and  Psychology  departments  offer  a special  di- 
rected major.  This  major  enables  a student  to 
set  up  an  integrated  program  of  study  in  the  two 
fields  according  to  the  following  guidelines; 

1.  A minimum  of  13  courses,  6 from  each 
Department,  plus  a course  in  directed  study 
to  be  taken  during  the  final  year,  are  re- 
quired. Included  in  these  are  the  following 
‘core  requirements’: 

Philosophy  — 

100  — Introduction  to  Philosophy 
104  — Introduction  to  Logic 

Psychology  — 

101  — Introduction  to  Psychology 

2 1 1 — Research  Methods  and  either 
280  — History  of  Psychology 
380  — Systems  of  Psychology 

2.  In  each  case  of  such  a major,  the  student  is 
required  to  plan  out  his  or  her  program  with 
a team  of  two  advisors,  one  from  each  De- 
partment. This  needn’t  be  done  prior  to  tak- 
ing any  courses  in  each  Department,  but 
should  come  close  to  the  beginning  of  the 
student’s  stay  at  UMB.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  some  courses  a student  may  have 
taken  in  each  Department  prior  to  setting  up 
such  a major  may  not  be  included  in  courses 
that  count  towards  this  major,  if  both  ad- 
visors feel  they  cannot  be  integrated  into  his 
or  her  course  of  study. 

3.  Such  integrated  courses  of  study  needn’t 
require  departmental  approval  in  individual 
cases  as  long  as  both  advisors  concur  in  their 
judgment  of  the  viability  of  the  major  prog- 
ram and  the  core  requirements  are  satisfied. 

4.  Waiving  the  core  requirements,  though,  re- 
quires approval  of  both  Departments. 


Ethics,  Social  and  Political  Philosophy 
Major 

The  Ethics,  Social,  and  Political  Philosophy 
Major  is  a regular  Philosophy  major  program 
emphasizing  philosophical  questions  regarding 
morality,  society,  and  politics. 

Requirements  for  the  ethics,  social,  and 
political  philosophy  major  are  Phil  100  (Intro- 
duction to  Philosophy)  and  8 additional  courses 
including  at  least  5 from  the  following  three  (3) 
fields: 

1.  History  of  ethics,  social,  and  political 
philosophy.  This  field  includes  Phil  216 
(History  of  Ethics),  Phil  218  (Major  Social 
and  Political  Thinkers),  Phil  211  (Ancient 
Philosophy),  Phil  351  (Plato),  and  Phil  365 
(Kant’s  Moral  Philosophy  and  its  Critics), 
and  Phil  289  (Marxist  Philosophy). 

2.  Theory  of  ethics,  social,  and  political 
philosophy.  This  field  includes  Phil  280 
(Social  and  Political  Philosophy),  Phil  290 
(Philosophy  of  Law),  Phil  220  (Ethical 
Theory) . 

3.  Problems  in  ethics,  social,  and  political 
philosophy.  This  field  includes  Phil  108 
(Moral  and  Social  Issues),  Phil  219  (Moral 
Relatively),  Phil  295  (Egoism,  Selfless- 
ness, and  Love),  Phil  287  (Equality),  and 
Phil  288  (Capitalism  and  Socialism). 

The  program  allows  students  to  apply 
Philosophy  to  real  life  issues  and  to  see  connec- 
tions between  Philosophy  and  other  fields.  Stu- 
dents who  may  wish  to  count  related  courses  in 
other  fields  toward  this  major  must  discuss  their 
proposal  with  an  advisor  and  then  petition  the 
Philosophy  department. 

In  signing  up  for  this  major  with  the  Regis- 
trar it  is  necessary  to  sign  up  for  “Ethics,  So- 
cial, and  Political  Philosophy’’  rather  than  the 
standard  “Philosophy”  major.  In  any  case,  it  is 
necessary  to  get  approval  for  either  major  from 
the  Philosqjhy  department. 

100  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

An  introductory  examination  of  the  problems 
and  scope  of  philosophy. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

101  Projects  on  Contemporary  Issues 

Research  will  be  conducted  on  relevant  con- 
temporary issues  that  relate  to  traditional 
philosophical  problems. 

1 Credit 

Staff 
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104  Reasoning  and  Argument 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  basics  of  reasoning,  argumentation,  and 
critical  thinking.  We  will  discuss  criteria  of 
sound  reasoning,  valid  argumentation,  com- 
mon fallacies,  basic  informal  logic.  Course  will 
depend  heavily  on  examples  and  exercises, 
which  will  be  drawn  primarily  from  non- 
philosophical  discourse,  e.g.  political  state- 
ments, advertisements,  news  stories,  comic 
strips. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Evans 

105  Putting  Reasoning  into  Effective 
Writing 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  students  perfect 
their  skills  in  the  presentation  of  writing,  of 
reasoned  argument  and  discourse.  The  course 
will  focus  on  methods  of  analysis,  definition, 
and  conceptual  clarification,  types  of  argumen- 
tation, and  the  applicability  of  different  types  of 
argumentation  in  practical  affairs.  Throughout, 
the  theme  will  be  ways  of  effectively  translat- 
ing these  intellectual  skills  into  forceful  prose 
for  the  purpose  of  communication  and  rational 
dialogue.  This  course  satisfies  one  semester  of 
the  Freshman  writing  requirement. 

2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Evans 

108  Moral  and  Social  Problems 

Important  moral  and  social  issues  of  current 
concern  will  be  examined  and  debated.  The 
course  covers  three  problems  each  semester 
from  a list  including;  criminal  punishment, 
war,  abortion,  racism,  violence,  the  death  pen- 
alty, private  property  and  sexism.  Students 
may  sign  up  for  any  or  all  parts  of  this  course 
and  will  receive  one,  two  or  three  credits  ac- 
cordingly. 

3 Lect  Hrs  1 -3  Credits 

Mr.  Blum,  Mr.  Cohen,  Ms.  Radden 

120  Introduction  to  Logic 

The  forms  of  valid  reasoning,  deductive  and 
inductive,  and  their  role  in  reflective  thinking, 
formal  logic,  truth  functions,  quantifiers, 
proofs  of  formal  adequacy,  the  classical  prob- 
lem and  new  riddle  of  induction,  reasoning 
with  probabilities  and  elements  of  game  theory. 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Farrell-Smith 

130  Philosophy  of  Education 

Philosophical  ideas  and  concepts  relevant  to  the 
nature  and  aims  of  education. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Martin 


211  Ancient  Philosophy 

Theories  about  being  and  not  being,  truth  and 
falsehood,  meaning  and  reference,  knowledge 
and  belief,  perception  and  reason,  good  and 
evil,  from  the  pre-Socratics  to  the  Stoics, 
Epicureans,  Skeptics,  and  Neo-Platonists,  with 
emphasis  on  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Prerequisite;  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Andie 

212  Modern  Philosophy 

The  views  of  the  continental  rationalists  — 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz  — and  the  British 
empiricists  — Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume  — in 
relation  to  general  intellectual  developments 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Enlightenment. 
Prerequisite;  Philosophy  100. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Andie,  Mr.  Cohen,  Ms.  Radden 

214  Contemporary  Philosophy 

Some  major  trends  of  analytical  philosophy  in 
the  20th  century.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  lan- 
guage in  the  formulations  of  proposed  solutions 
to  traditional  problems  in  epistemology  and 
metaphysics  in  the  writings  of  such 
philosophers  as  Russell,  Moore,  and  Wittgen- 
stein. 

Prerequisite;  Philosophy  100. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Swartz 

216  History  of  Ethics 

Critical  issues  in  moral  philosophy  as  exhibited 
in  the  writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine, 
Hobbes,  Kant,  Mill,  and  Nietzsche. 
Prerequisite;  Philosophy  100. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Blum 

218  Major  Social  and  Political  Thinkers 

The  primary  concern  of  this  course  is  historical; 
the  elucidation  of  the  political  and  social 
theories  of  some  of  the  major  figures  of  the 
Western  tradition  (e.g.  Plato,  Machiavelli, 
Hobbes,  Rousseau,  and  Marx).  Stress  will  be 
put  on  the  continuing  relevance  of  these 
philosophers  by  also  using  some  works  of  con- 
temporary philosophers  and  political  scientists. 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Martin 

219  Moral  Relativity 

In  this  course  we  will  consider  whether  there 
are  respects  in  which  moral  judgments  are  rela- 
tive and  what  the  consequences  of  such  relativ- 


ity are  — e.g.  does  it  imply  that  basic  moral 
disagreements  can  only  be  settled  by  force  — 
we  will  also  consider  whether  there  are  any 
aspects  of  a person’s  rational,  emotional,  or 
social  nature  that  require  him  to  hold  some 
specific  set  of  moral  values  rather  than  another. 
Prerequisite;  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Shope 

220  Ethical  Theory 

The  main  problems  and  theories  concerning  the 
nature,  scope  and  justification  of  value  judg- 
ments. A systematic  rather  than  historical  ap- 
proach. 

Prerequisite;  Philosophy  100. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Raymond 

224  Philosophy  of  Art 

Some  of  the  major  traditional  problems  in 
aesthetics,  such  as,  the  relationship  between  art 
and  morality,  the  role  of  aesthetic  experience 
and  the  nature  of  the  imagination  and  tradition. 
These  and  related  issues  will  be  considered  in 
classic  texts  supplemented  by  a contemporary 
survey  of  critical  questions. 

Prerequisite;  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Andie 

225  Philosophy  of  Religion 

Traditional  issues  in  the  philosophy  of  religion 
such  as  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God,  the 
problem  of  evil  and  the  problem  of  creation  and 
time.  Readings  supplemented  by  contemporary 
approaches. 

Prerequisite;  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

227  Existentialism 

Major  forces  and  concepts  in  the  development 
of  existentialism. 

Prerequisite;  Philosophy  100. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Raymond 

228  Philosophy  of  the  Mind 

The  nature  of  mind  and  its  relation  to  body  and 
matter,  with  emphasis  on  recent  advances  in 
philosophy  and  psychology. 

Prerequisite;  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Shope,  Mr.  Swartz,  Mr.  Andie 
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247  Problems  of  Metaphysics 

Ideas  such  as  substance,  causality,  mind  and 
body,  and  free  will  as  they  appear  in  several 
major  metaphysical  systems. 

Prerequisite:  Any  intermediate  course. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

250  Materialist  Theories  of  Mind 

In  this  course  we  will  discuss  whether  or  not  it 
is  defensible  to  accept  the  view  that  mental 
phenomena  are  identical  with  either  physical 
conditions  (e.g.  in  the  brain)  or  with  disposi- 
tions toward  physical  behavior.  Is  such  a view 
required  for  a scientific  psychology?  Readings 
from  classical  and  contemporary  sources. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Shope 

275  Topics  in  Educational  Theory 
and  Philosophy 

Designed  for  students  with  some  background  in 
philosophy.  This  course  would  focus  on  one  or 
more  problems  in  philosophy  of  education, 
examples  of  which  are  — the  nature  of  teaching 
and  learning,  the  justification  of  educational 
decisions,  the  aims  and  content  of  political, 
moral  and  religious  education,  the  relationship 
between  education  and  society,  the  nature  of  a 
liberal  education. 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Martin 

280  Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

Representative  problems  and  themes  of  social 
and  political  philosophy  especially  the  con- 
cepts of  human  rights,  liberty,  justice,  equality, 
law,  social  obligation  and  the  social  contract. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Blum 

281  Determinism  Freedom  and 
Social  Theory 

A study  of  the  implications  of  a free-will- 
determinism  controversy  for  certain  problems 
in  social  theory.  Hard  determinism,  liber- 
tarianism and  reconciliationism  will  be 
examined  for  their  respective  conceptions  of 
human  action.  These  views  will  be  applied  to 
such  questions  as,  can  we  hold  individual 
members  of  society  responsible  for  their  ac- 
tions or  for  the  conditions  under  which  they  live 
and  how  are  the  various  rationales  for  punish- 


ing lawbreakers  dependent  on  our  conceptions 
of  freedom;  and  what  is  a free  society  and  is 
liberty  a realistic  political  ideal? 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Cohen 

285  Freud,  Skinner  and  Philosophy 

Clarification  and  appraisal  of  Skinner’s 
philosophy  of  science  (which  he  calls  radical 
behavioral  ism),  his  value  theory  and  epis- 
temology, the  nature  of  his  fundamental  con- 
cepts and  the  logic  of  the  arguments  in  which  he 
applies  them  to  humans,  as  well  as  his  objec- 
tions to  mentalistic  theories  such  as 
psychoanalysis.  Application  of  philosophy  of 
science  to  Freud’s  views  in  order  to  clarify  the 
concepts:  unconscious,  preconscious,  the  ego, 
the  Id;  to  explain  and  assess  the  logic  of  Freud’s 
arguments  for  the  claim  that  there  are  causally 
active  unconscious  mental  states;  analyze 
psychoanalytic  hypotheses  about  the  ‘meaning’ 
of  mental  phenomena,  their  motives;  and 
‘causes’;  and  to  provide  a critique  of  the  con- 
cepts of  psychic  energy  and  wish  fulfillment. 
Comparison  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Freud’s  and  Skinner’s  views  from  a 
philosophical  perspective. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Shope 

287  Equality 

The  notion  of  equality  between  people,  with 
particular  reference  to  two  prominent  forms  of 
social  inequality  — sex  and  class.  Connection 
of  equality  to  respect,  self-respect,  and  dignity. 
Conceptions  of  a society  in  which  everyone  is 
equal.  Issues  of  status,  prestige,  and  social  val- 
uing and  their  relation  to  a person’s  valuing  of 
himself  or  herself.  Readings,  Mill  — The  Sub- 
jection of  Women , Sennett  and  Cobb  — The 
Hidden  Injuries  of  Class,  De  Tocqueville  — 
Democracy  in  America,  contemporary 
philosophers  such  as  John  Rawls,  B.  A.O.  Wil- 
liams, descriptions  of  egalitarian  societies  — 
Israeli  Kibbutz,  China,  writings  from  the  wom- 
en’s liberation  movement. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Blum 

288  Capitalism  and  Socialism 

A comparative  study  of  the  philosophical  foun- 
dations of  two  major  systems  of  economic  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  Through  readings  of 
representative  authors,  the  course  will  focus  on 


the  values  embodied  in  each  system.  For  exam- 
ple: equality,  justice,  civil  liberties,  coopera- 
tion, and,  individual  initiative.  The  nature  and 
importance  of  underlying  assumptions  about 
human  needs  and  desires  to  either  system  will 
also  be  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

289  Marxist  Philosophy 

Introduction  to  writings  of  early  and  mature 
Marx,  Engels,  and  some  contemporary  Marxist 
thinkers.  Several  philosophical  issues  are 
explored  in  depth,  contrasting  the  Marxist  posi- 
tion with  other  philosophical  theories.  Issues 
are  1)  alienation  2)  theory  of  knowledge,  3) 
materialism  and  dialectical  method,  with  major 
emphasis  on  4)  Marxist  theory  on  the  i nstitution 
of  the  family  and  oppression  of  women.  Read- 
ings in  current  socialist  and  feminist  thinkers, 
e.g.  Mitchell,  Ronbotham,  Zarethaky. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

290  Philosophy  of  Law 

This  course  will  investigate  the  internal  aspects 
of  law  and  legal  systems,  i .e.  the  nature  of  law, 
the  structure  of  legal  systems,  criteria  of  legal 
validity,  etc.,  all  considering  a legal  system  as 
an  isolated  closed  system  of  concepts,  pos- 
tulates, rules  of  inference,  deductions,  and 
conclusions.  The  course  will  also  be  concerned 
with  the  external  aspects  of  the  law,  i.e.,  those 
relationships  which  exist  between  the  law  it- 
self, conceived  simply  as  a body  of  rules,  and 
other  things  external  to  itself.  We  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  functions  of  law,  the  limits  of 
lawmaking  as  an  enterprise,  and  most  espe- 
cially the  relationship  between  the  law  and 
morality. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Evans 

295  Egoism,  Selflessness  and  Love 

An  examination  of  some  central  issues  in  moral 
philosophy  — are  people  concerned  only  with 
themselves,  or  is  genuine  love  or  altruism  pos- 
sible and  is  it  good  to  be  selfless,  or  is  it  only 
rational  to  pursue  one’s  own  interests.  Does 
altruism  involve  self-denial  and  grounding  of 
these  issues  and  concepts  in  psychology  and 
social  theory.  Reading  from  philosophers  such 
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as  Hobbes,  Kant,  Schopenhauer,  Scheler, 
psychologists  such  as  S.  Freud,  Homey,  Anna 
Freud,  and  contemporary  experimental  work 
on  altruism  — reference  to  selfishness  and  self- 
lessness in  women,  e.g.  de  Beauvoir  — the 
social  context  of  egoism  and  altruism,  e.g 
R.H.  Titmuss,  the  gift  relationship. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Blum 

297  Oriental  Philosophy 

Examination  of  theoretical  and  practical  pre- 
suppositions and  methods  of  three  great  Eastern 
traditions  (Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism), 
through  study  of  classical  texts  and  modern 
interpretations,  discussion,  and  practice  of 
basic  meditation  exercises.  Special  attention  to 
interface  of  Eastern  approaches  and  crucial 
problems  in  Western  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy. Readings  include  selections  from  the 
Vedas  and  Upanishads,  Bhagavid-Gita, 
selected  Buddhist  Hinayana  and  Mahayana 
texts.  Tao-Te-Ching  (Lao  Tzu),  selections 
from  Chuang  Tzu,  and  modern  approaches  of 
Huston  Smith  (Religions  of  Man),  and  Robert 
Orenstein  (Psychology  of  Consciousness).  Oc- 
casional guest  speakers. 

Prerequisite;  Some  background  in  Western 
philosophy  or  psychology  is  recommended. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Rothberg 

300  Philosophy  of  History 

Some  special  problems  concerning  the  condi- 
tions of  historical  knowledge,  such  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  objectivity,  the  standards  for  justified 
explanation,  the  role  of  causal  laws,  and  the 
place  of  value  judgments. 

Prerequisite:  Any  intermediate  course  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Martin,  Mr.  Cohen 

310  Philosophy  of  Action 

Critical  examination  of  fundamental  topics  in 
philosophy  of  action,  the  distinction  between 
action  and  behavior,  basic  actions,  the  indi- 
viduation of  actions,  ability  and  action,  respon- 
sibility and  action,  knowledge  of  one’s  own 
actions,  and  the  explanation  of  action.  Discus- 
sion of  the  works  of  such  philosophers  as  Aus- 
tin, Melden,  Davidson,  Chisholm,  Von  Wright 
and  Goldman. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  and  one  inter- 
mediate course. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Martin 


320  Empiricism 

A study  of  the  major  epistemological  and 
metaphysical  works  of  John  Locke,  George 
Berkeley  and  David  Hume. 

Prerequisite:  2 courses  in  philosophy. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

340  Logic  and  Language 

Topics  in  philosophy  of  language  and  logic. 
Theory  of  reference,  meaning,  relation  be- 
tween language  and  reality,  role  of  logical 
analysis  of  language  in  Russell’s  theory  of  de- 
scriptions and  its  critics,  liar  paradox  and 
theory  of  truth.  Chomsky’s  views  on  language 
and  mind.  Relation  between  language  and  cul- 
ture. Readings  in  current  philosophy,  linguis- 
tics. Course  satisfies  linguistics  concentration. 
Prerequisite:  Two  Philosophy  courses,  includ- 
ing one  in  logic;  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Farell-Smith 

332  Major  Currents  of  19th  Century 
Thought 

German  idealism,  dialectical  materialism, 
utilitarianism,  existentialism,  pragmatism  and 
vitalism. 

Prerequisite:  Any  intermediate  course. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

345  Theory  of  Knowledge 

Knowledge  — its  nature,  forms,  methods, 
scope,  and  validation. 

Prerequisite:  Any  intermediate  philosophy 
course. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Swartz 

346  Philosophy  of  Science 

The  nature  of  scientific  explanation,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  social  and  philosophical  aspects  of 
scientific  methodology. 

Prerequisite:  Any  intermediate  course  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Shope 

350  Philosophy  of  Anthropology 

Theories  of  meaning,  truth,  reality,  and  knowl- 
edge in  the  study  of  alien,  especially  pre- 
literate, societies  and  conceptual  systems. 
Readings  from  Hume,  Ayer,  Pierce,  Popper, 
Wittgenstein,  Winch,  Rhees,  MacIntyre,  Gell- 
ner,  Evans-Pritchard,  Horton,  Jarvie,  Douglas 
and  Levi-Strauss. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  one  inter- 


mediate course  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Andie 

351  Plato 

Plato’s  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  theory  of 
knowledge  in  the  Phaedo,  Republic, 
Theaetetus,  Cratylus,  Parmenides,  Sophist, 
Statesman  and  Philebus , as  a solution  to  prob- 
lems raised  by  his  predecessors,  notably  the 
Pythagoreans,  Heraclitus,  Parmenides  and  the 
Sophists. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  21 1 or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Andie 

352  Aristotle 

Aristotle’s  philosophy  as  a response  to  Plato’s 
views  about  meaning,  being,  knowledge, 
ideas,  number,  and  the  good. 

Prerequisite;  Philosophy  211  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Andie 

305  Philosophy  and  Literature 

A study  of  concepts  such  as  self-knowledge, 
knowledge  of  others,  sympathy,  freedom,  hap- 
piness, fantasy,  selfishness,  self-deception, 
pleasure,  feeling  and  desire  as  they  find  expres- 
sion in  works  of  literature.  Readings  will  be 
selected  from  such  works  as  Middlemarch  by 
George  Eliot,  zlnmj  Karenina  by  Tolstoy,  The 
Brothers  Karamazov  by  Dostoevsky,  Red  and 
Black  by  Stendhal,  Rememberance  of  Things 
Past  by  Proust,  f/nr/er  the  Net  by  Iris  Murdoch. 
Prerequisite;  One  intermediate  philosophy 
course  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Andie 

357  Kierkegaard 

Theories  of  meaning,  truth,  knowledge,  good 
and  freedom  in  the  aesthetic,  ethical,  and  re- 
ligious works  of  Kierkegaard,  in  contrast  to 
those  of  Plato,  Lessing,  Kant,  Hegel,  and 
Simone  Weil. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Andie 

362  The  Critical  Philosophy  of  Immanuel 
Kant 

The  critique  of  pure  reason,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Kant’s  epistemology  and  critique  of 
metaphysics. 
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Prerequisite;  Philosophy  212  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Swartz 

365  Kant’s  Moral  Philosophy  and  Its 
Critics 

A study  of  Immanuel  Kant’s  major  ethical  writ- 
ings (groundwork  of  the  metaphysics  of  morals; 
selections  from  the  critique  of  practical  reason, 
religion  within  the  limits  of  reason  alone)  and 
of  Kant’s  most  significant  critics  of  the  19th 
and  20th  century.  A.  Schopenhauer  (on  the 
basis  of  morality),  G.W.F.  Hegel,  F. 
Nietzsche,  K.  Marx,  M.  Scheler  or  N. 
Hartmann. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Blum 

375  Philosophy  and  Psychoanalytic 
Psychology 

Philosophical  clarification  of  psychoanalytic 
concepts  (e.g.,  unconsciousness,  wish- 
fulfillment,  psychic  energy,  the  meaning  of 
mental  phenomena)  and  assessment  of  the  jus- 
tification for  theoretical  and  clinical  claims  in 
psychoanalysis.  Students  are  urged  to  read 
Freud’s  general  introduction  to  psychoanalysis 
and  some  of  ihe  Interpretation  of  Dreams  before 
the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  215,  220  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Shope 

478  Independent  Study  I 

Independent  study  on  approved  topics  in 
philosophy. 

Prerequisite;  Approval  of  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

479  Independent  Study  II 

Independent  study  on  approved  topics  in 
philosophy. 

Prerequisite:  Approval  of  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

480  Group  Independent  Study 

Group  independent  study  on  approved  topics  in 
philosophy. 

Prerequisite;  Approval  of  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 


481  Selected  Special  Topics  in  Philosophy 

Selected  special  topics  in  philosophy. 
Prerequisite;  Philosophy  100  or  108. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

501  Internship  in  Philosophy 

Student  will  assist  in  direction  of  research  on 
contemporary  issues  carried  on  in  Philosophy 
101. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment. 

1 Credit 

Staff 

PHYSICS 

Faculty 

D.V.G.L.N.  Rao,  Professor,  Chairperson; 
Professors  Donald  H.  Lyons,  Freda  Saizman, 
George  Saizman;  Associate  Professors  Marvin 
M.  Antonoff,  Leonard  A.  Catz,  Edward  S. 
Ginsberg,  Harold  P.  Mahon,  Arthur  W.  Mar- 
tin, Martin  Posner,  John  Shane;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Paul  H.  Keyes,  Nareshchandra  P.  Shah 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Majors  must  earn  a minimum  of  32  credits  in 
Physics  courses  including  Physics  211,  312, 
321  and  4 credits  of  laboratory  courses  at  the 
level  of  281  or  higher.  Physics  371  counts  as 
one  of  these  laboratory  courses.  Physics  majors 
must  also  complete  Mathematics  310.  Physics 
courses  intended  primarily  for  non-science  stu- 
dents (Physics  121  to  150)  are  open  to  majors 
but  do  not  normally  count  toward  the  minimum 
requirements  for  graduation.  With  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  department,  a physics  major  may 
complete  up  to  9 credits  in  lieu  of  advanced 
Physics  electives.  This  prior  approval  is  impor- 
tant. Physics  majors  are  requested  to  plan  ahead 
and  to  judge  whether  they  will  be  seeking  such 
approval.  If  so,  they  should  submit  a written 
note  to  the  Chairperson  of  the  department. 

Most  Physics  majors  (especially  those  plan- 
ning graduate  work  and/or  professional  careers 
in  physical  science)  will  want  to  take  more 
Physics  and  Mathematics  than  the  minimum 
required  for  graduation.  Additional  courses 
recommended  for  students  planning  to  pursue 
graduate  studies  are  Physics  322,  350,421  and 
422,  and  two  or  more  semesters  of  mathemat- 
ics, such  as  Mathematics  31 1 and  320.  Some 
graduate  schools  require  a reading  knowledge 
of  Russian,  German,  or  French.  All  majors  are 
encouraged  to  gain  facility  in  computer  pro- 
gramming. 


Whenever  possible.  Physics  majors  should 
begin  their  work  in  both  Physics  and  Mathemat- 
ics in  the  freshman  year  by  enrolling  in  Physics 
113-114,  181,  182,  and  Calculus.  Students 
who  are  interested  in  Physical  Science  or  En- 
gineering, but  who  are  not  ready  to  move  into 
Physics  113-114,  should  consider  enrolling 
first  in  Physics  105-106. 

Courses  for  Non-Science  Majors 

Courses  numbered  between  121  and  150  are 
intended  primarily  for  non-science  students. 
They  all  emphasize  general  ideas  rather  than 
technical  details  and  are  taught  with  minimal 
reliance  on  mathematics.  The  first  semester  of 
these  courses  has  no  prerequisites  and  is  open  to 
all  students.  They  satisfy  the  natural  science 
requirements  and  carry  four  credits.  The  inter- 
disciplinary course  Science  for  Survival  (Intr-d 
125-126)  is  taught  principally  by  Physics  fac- 
ulty members  and  can  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  121-150  series. 

Introductory  Physics  Courses 

Physics  105-106  is  a laboratory  centered 
course  intended  for  students  who  are  not  neces- 
sarily well  prepared  in  science  or  mathematics 
but  who  have  scientific  or  technical  inclination. 
It  may  also  appeal  to  non-science  students  who 
prefer  a practical,  rather  than  theoretical,  intro- 
ductory course.  Physics  107-108  is  a course 
intended  primarily  for  students  majoring  in 
biological  or  behavioral  sciences.  Familiarity 
with  college  level  mathematics  (algebra  and 
trigonometry)  is  desirable.  Physics  1 13-1 14  is  a 
calculus  level  introductory  course  intended  for 
students  in  the  physical  sciences,  pre- 
engineering, and  mathematics.  Physics  211 
completes  the  introductory  sequence  of  cal- 
culus level  courses. 

105  Exploring  the  Physical  World  1 

A laboratory-centered  course  that  uses  observa- 
tion and  measurement  to  approach  the  princi- 
ples underlying  everyday  devices  and 
phenomena.  The  course  is  intended  especially 
for  students  with  a technical  or  scientific  incli- 
nation who  are  not  well  prepared  in  science  and 
mathematics  and  therefore  need  an  introduc- 
tory foundation  course.  Also  open  to  non- 
science students  who  enjoy  laboratory  work 
and  prefer  the  practical  to  the  theoretical. 

2 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 
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106  Exploring  the  Physical  World  II 

A laboratory-centered  course  that  uses  observa- 
tion and  measurement  to  approach  the  princi- 
ples underlying  everyday  devices  and 
phenomena.  The  course  is  intended  especially 
for  students  with  a technical  or  scientific  incli- 
nation who  are  not  well  prepared  in  science  and 
mathematics  and  therefore  need  an  introduc- 
tory foundation  course.  Also  open  to  non- 
science students  who  enjoy  laboratory  work 
and  prefer  the  practical  to  the  theoretical. 

2 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

107  College  Physics  I 

Non-calculus  introductory  physics  for  the  stu- 
dent with  a strong  interest  or  background  in 
science.  Topics  in  mechanics,  wave  motion, 
heat,  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  electricity , optics, 
atomic  and  nuclear  physics.  Biology  majors, 
premedical  students,  and  others  who  need  or 
want  laboratory  work  in  physics  should  enroll 
concurrently  in  Physics  171-172.  (Physics 
181-182  is  also  available). 

Prerequisite;  Mathematics  130  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  1 Disc  Hr  4 Credits 

Staff 

108  College  Physics  II 

A continuation  of  Physics  107.  Non-calculus 
introductory  physics  for  the  student  with  a 
strong  interest  or  background  in  science.  Top- 
ics in  mechanics,  wave  motion,  heat,  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  electricity,  optics,  atomic  and 
nuclear  physics.  Biology  majors,  pre-medical 
students,  and  others  who  need  or  want  labora- 
tory work  in  physics  should  enroll  concurrently 
in  Physics  171-172.  (Physics  181-182  is  also 
available). 

Prerequisite;  Physics  107  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  1 Disc  Hr  4 Credits 

Staff 

113  Fundamentals  of  Physics  I 

Topics  in  classical  physics,  including 
mechanics,  thermodynamics,  and  kinetic 
theory,  basic  concepts  of  calculus  are  intro- 
duced within  the  context  of  physical 
phenomena.  Students  who  need  or  want 
laboratory  work  in  physics  should  enroll  con- 
currently in  Physics  181.  (Physics  171  is  also 
available). 

Corequisite;  Mathematics  140. 

Corequisite  for  Physics  Majors  — Physics  18 1 
or  171. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Disc  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 


114  Fundamentals  of  Physics  II 

Electricity,  magnetism,  waves  and  light, 
further  development  of  mathematical  tools  of 
physics.  Students  who  need  or  want  laboratory 
work  in  physics  should  enroll  concurrently  in 
Physics  182.  Physics  172  is  also  available. 
Note;  Phys  1 14  may  be  substituted  for  Math 
150  as  prerequisite  for  Math  240. 

Corequisite;  Mathematics  141. 

Corequisite  for  Physics  majors  — Physics  182 
or  172. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Disc  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

121  Introduction  to  Astronomy  I 

Descriptive  introduction  to  astronomy  and  as- 
trophysics. Includes  study  of  the  planets,  stars, 
galaxies,  physics  of  space  exploration  and  life 
on  other  worlds. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

122  Introduction  to  Astronomy  II 

A continuation  of  Physics  121.  Descriptive  in- 
troduction to  astronomy  and  astrophysics.  In- 
cludes study  of  the  planets,  stars,  galaxies, 
physics  of  space  exploration  and  life  on  other 
worlds. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

123  Concepts  of  Modern  Physics  I 

A view  of  the  natural  world  as  revealed  by 
physics.  Emphasizing  basic  concepts  and  uni- 
fying principles.  The  course  is  presented  at  a 
level  accessible  to  non-science  students.  The 
material  is  developed  in  historical  context  and 
includes  topics  of  contemporary  interest. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

124  Concepts  of  Modern  Physics  II 

A continuation  of  Physics  123.  A view  of  the 
natural  world  as  revealed  by  physics.  Em- 
phasizing basic  concepts  and  unifying  princi- 
ples, the  course  is  presented  at  a level  accessi- 
ble to  non-science  students.  The  material  is 
developed  in  historical  context  and  includes 
topics  of  contemporary  interest. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

131  Special  Topics 

One  or  more  topics  in  physics,  chosen  for  their 
current  scientific  significance  and  — or  impor- 
tance to  society,  will  be  covered.  Scientific, 
technical  and  appropriate  social  aspects  will  be 
discussed.  Specific  topics  and  number  of  cred- 


its to  be  announced  in  preregistration  booklet. 
Prerequisite;  Will  be  stated  when  specific  top- 
ics are  announced. 

Staff  1-4  Credits 

132  Energy 

The  problems  of  energy  — what  it  is,  how  it  is 
obtained  and  used,  limitations  on  its  generation 
from  various  sources  and  on  its  utilization  — 
are  considered  from  all  aspects  — scientific, 
technical  environmental,  economic,  etc.  Top- 
ics include  — theory  of  energy.  Generation  of 
energy  from  fossil,  nuclear,  solar,  geothermal, 
atmospheric,  and  other  sources.  General  prob- 
lems related  to  the  production  and  consumption 
of  energy,  and  problems  specific  to  particular 
sources. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

133  Introduction  to  Earth  Science  I 

A descriptive  introduction  to  geoscience,  inte- 
grating such  fields  as  geology,  meteorology, 
oceanography,  and  ecology.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  understanding  geophysical  processes 
of  importance  to  human  beings  and  their  envi- 
ronment. Topics  included  are  — the  origin  of 
the  earth,  its  energy  and  material  resources, 
earthquakes,  volcanism,  tides,  the  weather, 
and  other  geophenomena,  the  evolution  of  life 
and  the  environmental  impact  of  human 
technology. 

Corequisite;  Physics  135 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

134  Introduction  to  Earth  Science  II 

A descriptive  introduction  to  geoscience,  inte- 
grating such  fields  as  geology,  meteorology, 
oceanography,  and  ecology.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  understanding  geophysical  processes 
of  importance  to  human  beings  and  their  envi- 
ronment. Topics  included  are  — the  origin  of 
the  earth,  its  energy  and  material  resources, 
earthquakes,  volcanism,  tides,  the  weather, 
and  other  geophenomena,  the  evolution  of  life 
and  the  environmental  impact  of  human 
technology. 

Prerequisite;  Physics  133.  Corequisite;  Physics 
136. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

135  Earth  Science  Laboratory  I 

A two-semester  laboratory  course  designed  to 
accompany  an  introductory  course  in  earth  sci- 
ence (e.g.  Physics  133-134).  Basic  experi- 
ments include;  examination  of  minerals,  rocks. 
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and  fluid  earth  materials,  analysis  of  sedimen- 
tary processes  and  weathering;  study  of  diverse 
geological  processes  using  topographic  and 
geologic  maps,  aerial  photographs,  and  field 
trips. 

Corequisite;  Physics  133. 

2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  Alternate  Weeks  1 Credit 
Staff 

136  Earth  Science  Laboratory  II 

A two-semester  laboratory  course  designed  to 
accompany  an  introductory  course  in  earth  sci- 
ence (e.g.  Physics  133-134).  Basic  experi- 
ments include;  examination  of  minerals,  rocks, 
and  fluid  earth  materials,  analysis  of  sedimen- 
tary processes  and  weathering;  study  of  diverse 
geological  processes  using  topographic  and 
geologic  maps,  aerial  photographs,  and  field 
trips. 

Corequisite;  Physics  134. 

2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  Alternate  Weeks  1 Credit 
Staff 

171  Introductory  Physics  Laboratory  I 

A two-semester  course  designed  primarily  for 
biology  majors  and  pre-medical  students.  Ex- 
periments in  basic  physics  on  mechanics,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  and  optics. 

Corequisite;  Physics  107-108  or  113-114. 

2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  Alternate  Wks  1 Credit 

Staff 

172  Introductory  Physics  Laboratory  II 

A two-semester  course  designed  primarily  for 
biology  majors  and  pre-medical  students.  Ex- 
periments in  basic  physics  on  mechanics,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  and  optics. 

Corequisite;  Physics  107-108  or  113-114. 

2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  alternate  weeks  1 Credit 
Staff 

181  Physics  Laboratory  I 

Two  semesters  of  laboratory  work  in 
mechanics,  thermodynamics,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, and  optics.  Students  are  offered  the 
opportunity  to  develop  extended  projects  with 
the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  The  course  is 
designed  for  science  majors  or  others  having 
interest  in  exploring  and  explaining  physical 
phenomena  through  laboratory  work. 
Corequisite;  Physics  107-108  or  113-114. 

2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  Alterate  Weeks  I Credit 
Staff 

182  Physics  Laboratory  II 

The  second  semester  of  two  semesters  of 
laboratory  work  in  mechanics,  ther- 
modynamics, electricity,  magnetism,  and  op- 


tics. Students  are  offered  the  opportunity  to 
develop  extended  projects  with  the  guidance  of 
the  instructor.  The  course  is  designed  for  sci- 
ence majors  or  others  having  interest  in  explor- 
ing and  explaining  physical  phenomena 
through  laboratory  work. 

Corequisite;  Physics  107-108  or  113-114. 

2.5  Lab  Hrs,  in  Alternate  Weeks  1 Credit 
Staff 

211  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Physics 

Special  relativity,  atomic  physics  and  elements 
of  quantum  mechanics,  introduction  to  elemen- 
tary particle  physics,  nuclear  physics  and  solid 
state  physics. 

Prerequisite;  Physics  1 14. 

Corequisite;  Mathematics  240  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

221  Astrophysics,  Relativity  and 
Cosmology 

Introduction  to  Einstein’s  theories  of  special 
and  general  relativity  and  the  idea  of  curved 
space-time,  application  to  cosmological 
theories  of  the  universe,  including  the  big  bang 
and  steady  state  models.  Analysis  of  observa- 
tion evidence  for  such  theories. 

Prerequisite;  Physics  122  or  permission  or  in- 
structor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

281  Physical  Laboratory  I 

Basic  principles  of  experimental  physics  and 
error  analysis.  Experiments  in  mechanics, 
heat,  optics,  electricity,  magnetism,  atomic 
and  nuclear  physics. 

Prerequisite;  Physics  172  or  182  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

4 Lab  Hrs  2 Credits 

Staff 

312  Mechanics 

Principles  of  Newtonian  mechanics,  conserva- 
tion laws,  gravitational  potential  theory  and 
conservative  fields,  central  forces,  oscillatory 
systems,  rigid  body  rotation  and  relativistic 
mechanics. 

Corequisite;  Mathematics  310. 

Prerequisite;  Physics  21 1 or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

321  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  I 

Basic  concepts  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields, 
electrostatics,  magnostatistics,  electric  cur- 


rents, electromagnetism,  development  of 
Maxwell’s  equations  and  simple  applications, 
physical  optics,  reflection,  dispersion,  polari- 
zation and  diffraction. 

Prerequisite;  Mathematics  240,  Physics  312  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

322  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  II 

A continuation  of  Physics  321 . Description  of 
the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism  in 
mathematical  terms,  boundary  value  problems 
and  boundary  conditions,  transmission  lines, 
wave  guides,  radiation  from  a moving  charge, 
special  relativity. 

Prerequisite;  Physics  321,  Mathematics  270. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

350  Statistical  Physics 

Topics  in  heat,  thermodynamics,  kinetic 
theory,  and  elementary  statistical  mechanics. 
Prerequisite;  Physics  312  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

371  Basic  Electronics  with  Lab 

Direct  current  circuits,  electrical  meas- 
urements, alternating  current  circuits,  circuit 
analysis,  diodes,  rectifier  circuits,  filters,  vol- 
tage regulators,  vacuum  tubes,  transistors, 
amplifier  circuits,  oscillators,  comparison 
measurements,  elements  of  servo  systems,  op- 
erational amplifiers,  pulse  amplifiers. 
Prerequisite;  Physics  114,  172  or  182. 

1 Lect  Hr,  4 Lab  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

374  Digital  Electronics 

Concepts  of  digital  measurements,  counting, 
timing  and  switching,  basic  logic  concepts, 
basic  theorems  in  Boolean  algebra,  manipula- 
tion of  logic  statements,  binary  information 
gates,  application  of  logic  gates,  flip-flops  and 
multivibrators,  counters,  registers  and  read- 
outs, digital,  analog-digital  instruments,  and 
microprocessing  systems. 

Prerequisite;  Physics  371. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

382  Intermediate  Laboratory 

Experiments  in  geometrical  and  physical  op- 
tics, electronics,  atomic  physics,  nuclear 
physics,  individual  program  of  experiments  for 
each  student  according  to  his  interests  and  pre- 
vious experience. 
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Prerequisite:  Physics  281. 

Corequisite:  Physics  321  of  permission  or  in- 
structor. 

4 Lab  Hrs  2 Credits 

Staff 

421  Atomic  Physics  and  Introduction  to 
Quantum  Mechanics 

The  fundamental  and  elementary  applications 
of  quantum  mechanics  with  emphasis  on  physi- 
cal content  rather  than  formalism.  Elementary 
wave  mechanics  developed  and  applied  to  sim- 
ple atomic  structure.  Topics  include  spectro- 
scopic and  other  phenomena  which  form  the 
experimental  basis  of  modern  atomic  physics, 
the  role  of  the  Pauli  principle  and  spin  in  deter- 
mining periodic  atomic  properties,  radiation 
phenomena. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  312  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

422  Nuclear  and  Particle  Physics 

A continuation  of  Physics  42 1 . The  basic  prop- 
erties of  nuclei,  particle  scattering,  radioactiv- 
ity, nuclear  stability,  dynamics  of  nuclear  reac- 
tions, potential  well  and  barrier  problem  in 
quantum  mechanics,  particles. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  421. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

430  Introduction  to  Solid  State  Physics 

An  introductory  treatment  of  the  physics  of 
solids. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  350  and  42 1 . 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 

479  Readings  in  Physics  I 

Supervised  individual  study  of  special  topics  in 
physics  that  are  not  available  in  a regular  course. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  approval  of  plan 
of  study  by  supervising  instructor  and  by  de- 
partment chairperson. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

480  Readings  in  Physics  II 

Supervised  individual  study  of  special  topics  in 
physics  that  are  not  available  in  a regular  course. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  approval  of  plan 
of  study  by  supervising  instructor  and  by  de- 
partment chairperson. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 


487  Research  in  Physics 

Supervised  research. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  approval  by 
supervising  instructor  and  department  chair- 
person. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

488  Research  in  Physics 

Supervised  research. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  approval  by 
supervising  instructor  and  department  chair- 
person. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

POLISH 

10 1 Elementary  Polish  I 

For  students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of 
Polish.  Development  of  the  four  language 
skills,  based  on  an  audio-lingual  approach. 

4 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

102  Elementary  Polish  II 

A continuation  of  Polish  101.  For  students  with 
no  previous  knowledge  of  Polish.  Develop- 
ment of  the  four  language  skills  based  on  an 
audio-lingual  approach. 

4 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

201  Intermediate  Polish  I 

An  intensive  review  of  grammar  and  practice  in 
speaking,  hearing,  reading  and  writing. 
Prerequisite:  Polish  102. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

202  Intermediate  Polish  II 

An  intensive  review  of  grammar  and  practice  i n 
speaking,  hearing,  reading  and  writing. 
Prerequisite:  Polish  201 . 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

POLITICAL  SOENCE 

Faculty 

Arthur  P.  Simonds,  Assistant  Professor, 
Chairperson;  Commonwealth  Professors  Wil- 
liam Roy  Hamilton,  Franklin  Patterson;  Pro- 
fessors George  Goodwin,  Jr.,  Robert  J. 
Steamer,  Glenn  E.  Tinder;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Arnold  Beichman,  Thomas  P.  Kanza, 
Sanford  R.  Lieberman,  Diane  Paul,  Primo 


Vannicelli;  Assistant  Professors  Paul  E.  Beard, 
Mona  A.H.  Gagnon,  Talbott  W.  Huey,  Janet 
Kelly,  Morris  Lounds,  Alan  Posner,  John 
Spence,  James  Ward;  Instructor  Keitha  Fine 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

All  majors  in  Political  Science  must  take  Pol. 
Sci.  122,  Pol.  Sci.  123  and  eight  additional 
courses  in  Political  Science  of  which  at  least 
one  must  be  taken  in  each  of  the  following  four 
areas: 

The  Politics  of  an  Industrial  Society 
The  Politics  of  a Transitional  Society 
International  Relations 
Political  Theory 

Students  who  complete  the  requirements  of  a 
second  major  or  of  a concentration  in  addition 
to  their  Political  Science  major  may,  with  the 
approval  of  their  advisor,  apply  up  to  two 
courses  in  cognate  fields  toward  this  total  of 
ten. 

No  more  than  three  courses  in  practical  poli- 
tics or  internships,  and  no  more  than  three 
courses  in  independent  study  or  honors  work 
may  be  counted  toward  these  requirements. 

Students  who  have  done  distinguished 
academic  work  in  the  Department  may  wish  to 
write  an  honors  thesis  during  their  senior  year. 
Those  interested  in  such  a project  should  con- 
sult with  their  advisor  prior  to  the  completion  of 
their  junior  year. 

122  Government  and  Politics  of  the  United 
States 

The  three  main  branches  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, federalism,  political  parties  and  in- 
terest groups,  and  governmental  functions. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

123  Political  Ideas  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

Major  political  viewpoints  of  the  present,  in- 
cluding conservatism,  liberalism,  Marxism  and 
Fascism. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

200  Comparative  Politics 

Introductory  study  of  foreign  political  systems. 
Examines  industrial  and  Third-World  systems, 
and  focuses  on  comparative  patterns  of  political 
change. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Huey 
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220  International  Relations 

Analysis  of  the  basic  principles  and  concepts 
which  explain  the  behavior  of  states  as  they 
interact  with  each  other.  Examination  of  the 
struggle  for  power  and  the  search  for  order  in 
historical  and  contemporary  perspective.  Spe- 
cial attention  to:  the  causes,  functions,  and  ef- 
fects of  war,  the  role  of  power,  national  in- 
terest, foreign  policy-making,  nationalism,  the 
Third  World,  ideology  and  technology  in  inter- 
national politics;  emerging  patterns  of  transna- 
tional interdependence. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Posner,  Mr.  Vannicelli 

230  Introduction  to  Political  Analysis 

The  principal  topics  will  include  philosophical 
foundations  to  political  science,  research 
methods,  and  statistical  approaches. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Ward 

303  Public  Policy  I 

Political  aspects  of  social  and  economic 
policies  in  the  United  States.  Analysis  of  both 
empirical  and  normative  factors  in  the  forma- 
tion of  public  policy. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Beard 

304  The  Political  Novel 

A study  of  contemporary  political  realities  and 
ideas  as  these  are  illuminated  by  novels.  Sub- 
jects studied  include  revolution,  tyranny, 
fanatisism,  liberalism,  alienation,  and  personal 
responsibility.  Such  writers  as  Silone,  Koes- 
tler.  Trilling,  Dos Passos,  Kafka,  Malraux,  and 
Marquez. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Tinder 

305  Images  of  World  Politics  in  Film 
and  Literature 

Examination  of  political  symbolism,  both  as  an 
approach  to  political  analysis  and  as  a source  of 
information  on  non-American  political  sys- 
tems. Films  and  related  readings  on  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future  visions  of  politics. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  200  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Huey 

307  Political  Change  and  Group  Identity 

The  course  will  be  concerned  with  the  impact  of 


group  identity  — racial,  tribal,  religious, 
ethnic,  national  — on  political  systems  in  the 
developing  and  developed  countries. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Lounds 

309  Political  Behavior 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  political  behavior, 
including  relationships  between  characterolog- 
ical  elements  and  political  attitudes  and  ac- 
tions; processes  by  which  societies  teach  mem- 
bers to  behave  politically,  and  national  differ- 
ences in  political  socialization  emerge. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Patterson 

311  Political  Parties 

The  American  political  process,  with  emphasis 
on  political  parties,  pressure  groups  and  public 
opinion. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Goodwin 

315  Political  Decision-Making 

The  way  in  which  decision-making  is  shaped 
by  the  political  environment  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

318  The  Legislative  Process 

The  function  of  national  and  state  legislatures, 
and  the  role  played  by  political  parties  and 
interest  groups  in  the  legislature. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Goodwin 

324  The  American  Presidency 

The  powers,  the  limitations,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Presidency  in  the  American  system 
of  government. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Beard 

325  Public  Administration 

The  bureaucratic  process,  emphasizing  organi- 
zational behavior,  changes  in  administrative 
institutions  and  theories,  and  the  political  role 
of  bureaucracy. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Beard 


327  Public  Management  I 

This  course  explores  the  dimensions  of  gov- 
ernment organizations  as  they  attempt  to  attain 
their  politically  approved  goals  while  maintain- 
ing their  own  integrity.  Political  bureaucracies 
in  Massachusetts  will  provide  the  major  source 
materials  for  study. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Hamilton 

328  Public  Management  II 

Prerequisite:  Politics  327  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Hamilton 

329  American  Constitutional  Law 
and  Theory 

The  development  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, chiefly  through  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Emphasis  on  the  origin  and  nature  of 
judicial  powers,  the  way  it  inhibits  and  facili- 
tates operation  of  the  political  process  and  the 
search  for  standards  by  which  to  judge  the 
judges. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Gagnon,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Steamer 

332  Civil  Liberties  in  the  United  States 

An  analysis  of  the  constitutional  rules  govern- 
ing civil  liberties  in  the  American  system, 
primarily  through  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Emphasis  on  four  areas:  freedom  of 
press  and  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  rights  of 
persons  suspected  or  accused  of  a crime,  and 
the  development  of  status  of  rights  of  blacks 
and  other  minorities. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Gagnon,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Steamer 

338  Massachusetts  Politics 

A study  of  state  and  local  government  and  poli- 
tics in  Massachusetts,  emphasizing  its  unique 
features  as  well  as  its  similarities  to  other  state 
systems. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Donahue 

341  Metropolitan  Politics 

Municipal  politics,  organization  and  functions, 
special  references  to  impact  of  recent  social  and 
economic  changes  upon  city,  suburban  and  in- 
tergovernmental politics  in  metropolitan  reg- 
ions. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
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3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Paul,  Mr.  Spence 

344  Problems  of  Urban  Politics 

Some  of  the  philosophical  issues  raised  by  ur- 
baniz.ation  — are  cities  necessary  and  is  the 
relatively  democratic  structure  of  the  American 
cities  responsible  for  .some  of  their  problems 
and  has  there  been  a revolution  of  rising  expec- 
tations in  urban  life.  Considered  in  historical 
and  comparative  perspectives. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Paul,  Mr.  Spence 

351  Tbe  Politics  of  National  Development 

The  extent  to  which  elements  of  the  Third 
World  have  progressed  from  statehood  to 
nationhood  during  the  quarter  century  follow- 
ing the  great  anti-colonial  revolution. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

353  European  Political  Development 

An  examination  of  the  effects  of  revolution, 
industrialism  and  social  and  cultural  change  on 
the  political  institutions  of  England , France  and 
Germany  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  mod- 
ernization of  government  and  administration, 
electoral  reform,  class  and  party  politics,  will 
be  among  the  topics  considered  from  the 
perspective  of  their  contribution  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  democracy. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  in  modem  European 
history. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Simonds 

354  Postwar  European  Problems 

A comparative  review  of  postwar  problems  in 
Europe  — postwar  recovery  parties  and  institu- 
tions, defense,  multinational  corporations,  and 
political  opposition. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Posner 

355  Comparative  Rural  Politics 

An  advanced  course  to  investigate  the  politics 
of  non-urban  peoples  around  the  world,  espe- 
cially peasants.  Discussion  will  focus  on  the 
implications  of  rural  and  peasant  life  for  social 
and  political  change.  Students  will  read  exten- 
sively and  give  book  reports  in  class. 
Prerequisite:  Pol.  Sci.  200  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr  Huey 


356  Comparative  Public  Administration 

An  examination  of  the  relationship  of  bureauc- 
racy to  democratic  objectives  in  the  context  of 
advanced  industrial  society,  with  case  studies 
drawn  from  the  United  States,  Soviet  Union, 
Yugoslavia  and  Israel. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Fine 

360  Government  and  Politics  of  Britain 

Political  institutions  as  they  exist  in  the  land  of 
ultrastability,  social  accommodation  and  cir- 
culatory elitism.  Comparisons  with  institutions 
in  other  western  democracies. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

363  Government  and  Politics  of  the 
Soviet  Union 

The  historical  and  ideological  origins  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  role  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  Soviet  society,  interest  groups  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  nature  of  Soviet  society  today. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Lieberman 

365  Forms  of  Domination  in 

Contemporary  Capitalist  Society 

An  examination  and  critique  of  the  ways  in 
which  power  is  exercised  in  advanced  capitalist 
societies  concentrating  on  the  instruments  of 
the  state,  the  market,  and  culture. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Simonds 

371  Latin  American  Government 

An  analysis  of  social  structure  and  political 
behavior  of  various  groups  in  Latin  America,  of 
a variety  of  forms  of  political  participation  at 
grass  roots  and  national  levels,  and  of  the  influ- 
ence of  technologically  advanced  countries  on 
the  politics  of  Latin  America. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Spence 

387  East  Asian  Revolutions 

A study  of  the  Chinese  revolution  of  the  20th 
century  and  contemporary  Chinese  govern- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Huey 


388  Revolution  in  Southea.st  Asia 

Concentrates  on  the  experience  of  the  Viet- 
namese revolution  of  the  past  20  years  compar- 
ing it  with  political  developments  in  other 
South  East  Asian  countries. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Huey 


391  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa 

African  government  and  politics  with  emphasis 
on  stability  in  African  political  systems  and  on 
the  role  of  emphasis  of  tribes,  political  parties, 
armies,  and  government  bureaucracies. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Kanza 

392  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa 

A continuation  of  Politics  391.  African  gov- 
ernment and  politics  with  emphasis  on  stability 
in  African  political  systems  and  on  the  role  of 
tribes,  political  parties,  armies,  and  govern- 
ment bureaucracies. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Kanza 

402  World  Politics  and  World  Order 

The  study  of  recent  developments  in  interna- 
tional law  and  organization,  regionalism,  the 
politics  of  economic  interdependence,  and 
arms  control  with  emphasis  on  the  United  Na- 
tions systems  and  the  European  communities. 
Examination  of  strategies  for  dealing  with  in- 
ternational conflict. 

Prerequisite:  Politics  220  (International  Rela- 
tions) or  permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Posner 

411  International  Organizations  I 

The  development  of  international  organizations 
as  a response  to  the  needs  of  the  international 
community,  and  as  a functional  approach  to 
world  peace.  Emphasis  on  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Kanza 

412  International  Organizations  II 

Continuation  of  Politics  411,  emphasizing  re- 
gional political  and  economic  organizations, 
and  the  administration  of  international  rela- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
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3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Kanza 

415  Law  and  International  Relations 

An  examination  of  the  primary  functions  of  law 
in  international  relations,  and  the  way  in  which 
law  operates  in  international  practice.  Major 
issues  covered  include  the  role  of  law  in  the 
control  of  the  use  of  force  by  nations,  both 
historically  and  in  relation  to  the  current  inter- 
national scene,  and  the  changes  in  law  relating 
to  private  economic  activity  such  as  the  law  of 
the  sea,  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the 
environment,  and  national  control  of  corpora- 
tions. Course  work  based  on  both  casebook  and 
text  materials. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Gagnon 

416  Intervention  in  International  Law 

A study  of  the  legal  norms  defining  the  problem 
of  interference  by  outside  forces  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a state,  including  questions  of  inter- 
ference by  other  states,  by  international  organi- 
zations and  by  private  corporations. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Gagnon 

420  Imperialism 

This  course  is  designed  to  examine  the  various 
purposes  (economic,  political,  social,  cultural) 
served  by  policies  of  imperialism  in  both  its 
overt  and  ambiguous  forms,  as  an  aspect  of 
international  relations  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  — that  is,  the  era  marked 
economically  by  an  international  process  of 
industrialization.  Course  material  consists  of 
analyses  and  explanations  of  the  imperialist 
phenomenon  advanced  by  both  theoreticians, 
Marxist  and  liberal,  and  practitioners. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Gagnon 

421  War 

An  advanced  course  in  international  relations 
exploring  the  problem  of  war  from  many  points 
of  view,  theoretical  and  practical.  These  in- 
clude the  history,  nature  and  causes  of  war, 
strategy  in  the  course  of  war,  legal  and  ethical 
questions,  as  well  as  proposals  to  avoid  war 
(arms  control,  disarmament,  social  revolu- 
tions, etc.). 

Prerequisite:  One  international  relations 
course. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Kelley 


424  American  Foreign  Policy 

Major  issues  and  problems  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  contemporary  world.  The  domes- 
tic sources  of  foreign  policy.  Problems 
examined  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Posner 

430  Foreign  Policy  (4"  the  Soviet  Union 

Topics  include  continuity  and  change  in  Rus- 
sian and  Soviet  foreign  policy,  the  role  of 
ideology  and  national  interest,  the  origin  of  the 
Cold  War.  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  and 
Soviet-East  European  relations. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Lieberman 

451  Ancient  and  Medieval  Political 
Thought 

The  origins  and  the  early  development  of  the 
main  political  ideas  of  the  West. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Ward 

452  Modern  Political  Thought 

The  history  of  Western  political  ideas  from  the 
time  of  Machiavelli  to  that  of  Marx. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Simonds,  Mr.  Ward 

454  Recent  and  Contemporary  Political 
Thought 

A study  of  twentieth  century  political  and  social 
thought  with  incidental  attention  to  certain 
influential  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  differences  among  the  various  schools  of 
thought  such  as  the  New  Left,  conservatism, 
behavioralism,  and  existentialism  will  be 
stressed  and  critically  examined. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Tinder 

455  Problems  of  Political  Theory 

A non-chronological  study  of  the  perennial 
questions  dealt  with  by  political  philosophers. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  identifying  basic 
problems  inherent  in  political  existence  regard- 
less of  whether  they  were  articulated  by  a polit- 
ical group.  This  course  will  be  concerned 
primarily  with  developing  the  students’  capac- 
ity to  think  politically  rather  than  with  the  his- 
tory of  political  ideas. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  123  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 


3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Tinder 

459  Karl  Marx 

An  investigation  of  the  origins  of  modem  criti- 
cal social  theory  through  extensive  reading 
from  Marx’s  entire  body  of  writings. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Simonds 

462  Socialism  in  the  Modern  World 

The  origins  and  doctrines  of  modern  socialism 
with  particular  emphasis  on  Marxist-Leninist 
thought.  Topics  include  Utopian  and  guild 
socialism,  fabianism,  syndicalism,  Titoism, 
Marxian  revisionism.  Maoism,  and  socialism 
in  the  United  States. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Lieberman 

464  New  Left  Politics  and  Theory 

During  the  first  half  of  the  course  students  will 
be  exposed  to  the  major  currents  of  Marxist 
thought  in  the  twentieth  century,  as  represented 
primarily  in  the  writings  of  East  and  West 
European  Marxist  revisionists.  This  will  pro- 
vide the  background  for  the  second  half  of  the 
course  in  which  students  will  research  the  polit- 
ical movements  known  as  the  New  Left  in 
France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Fine 

465  Women  in  Revolutions 

The  course  is  designed  to  explore  two  interre- 
lated problems:  1 . The  content  of  traditional 
Marxist  theory  and  the  woman  question,  and  its 
impact  on  some  now  famous  Bolshevik  women 
who  became  revolutionary  activists,  and  2.  the 
special  political  and  personal  choices  faced  by 
these  women  who  were  oppositionists  along 
several  dimensions:  politically  (by  adopting  a 
Marxist  framework  for  their  praxis),  often 
against  their  class  of  origin,  and  by  dint  of  their 
sex. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  Pol.  Sci.  or  history 
course. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Fine 

468  American  Political  Thought 

An  analytical  and  historical  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  American  political  thought  and 
institutions  from  colonial  times.  Primary 
source  readings  feature  the  ideas  and  deeds  of 
those  who  have  shaped  the  American  concept 
of  free  government. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
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3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Paul 

470  Christianity  and  Politics 

Reflection  on  political  problems  as  seen  from 
various  Christian  standpoints.  Current  prob- 
lems, and  contemporary  recent  Christian  think- 
ers, will  be  emphasized.  Particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  diversity  of  insights  that 
Christianity  makes  available  and  to  the  occa- 
sions for  critical  reflection  that  are  thus  pro- 
vided. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Tinder 

477  Special  Topics  in  Politics 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  politics.  Course 
content  and  credit  will  vary  each  semester  and 
will  be  announced  during  the  advance  registra- 
tion period.  Fulfills  social  science  core  re- 
quirement. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

478  Independent  Study 

A course  of  reading  and  investigation  designed 
to  supplement  regular  departmental  offerings. 
Topics  will  be  worked  out  by  instructor  and 
student.  Regular  papers  will  be  required. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

479  Independent  Study 

A course  of  reading  and  investigation  designed 
to  supplement  regular  departmental  offerings. 
Topics  will  be  worked  out  by  instructor  and 
student.  Regular  papers  will  be  required. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

480  Seminar 

Intensive  studies  in  various  important 
fields. 

Staff 

481  Seminar 

Intensive  studies  in  various  important  fields  in 
politics.  Emphasis  on  independent  research. 
By  invitation  of  department. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

484  Special  Problems  in  the  Field  of 
Politics  I 

Seminar  in  the  field  of  practical  politics  gener- 
ally taught  by  professional  politicians.  By  invi- 
tation of  department. 


3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

485  Special  Problems  in  the  Field  of 
Politics  II 

Seminar  in  the  field  of  practical  politics  gener- 
ally taught  by  professional  politicians.  By  invi- 
tation of  department. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

486  Seminar  — Africa  and  World  Politics  I 

Intensive  study  of  the  newly  independent  states 
of  Africa  and  their  impact  on  world  affairs. 
Prerequisite:  Politics  391  or  392  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs 
Mr.  Kanza 

487  Seminar  — Africa  and  World  Politics  II 

A continuation  of  Pol.  Sci.  486,  this  seminar 
will  concentrate  on  regional  African  groupings, 
the  concept  of  African  unity,  the  impact  of 
multinational  corporations,  and  the  effect  of 
foreign  aid  and  technical  assistance. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Kanza 

488  Field  Work  in  Politics  I 

Carefully  supervised  field  work.  Available 
only  to  a limited  number  of  qualified  students  in 
any  one  semester.  Written  prospectus  of  the 
Project,  periodic  conferences  with  a faculty  ad- 
visor, and  appropriate  written  work  required. 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  a relevant  course, 
and  permission  of  department. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

489  Field  Work  in  Politics  II 

Carefully  supervised  field  work,  available  only 
to  a limited  number  of  qualified  students  in  any 
one  semester.  Written  prospectus  of  the  proj- 
ect, periodic  conferences  with  a faculty  ad- 
visor, and  appropriate  written  work  required. 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  a relevant  course, 
and  permission  of  department. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

490  Special  Problems  I 

Guided  reading  in  special  areas  of  politics.  May 
be  used  for  honors  thesis.  By  invitation  of  de- 
partment. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 


491  Special  Problems  II 

Guided  reading  in  special  areas  of  politics.  May 
be  used  for  honors  thesis.  By  invitation  of  de- 
partment. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

492  Directed  Reading  in  Politics 

Reading  of  4-6  books  on  a special  topic  and 
preparation  of  a 10-15  page  critical  analysis. 
Lists  of  topics  and  pertinent  readings  will  be 
prepared  by  individual  faculty  members.  Upon 
completion  of  a project,  students  will  submit 
the  required  paper  for  departmental  evaluation 
(on  a pass-fail  basis  only).  Limited  to  one  pro- 
ject per  academic  year. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
permission. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1 Credit 

Staff 

493  Directed  Reading  in  Politics 

Reading  of  4-6  books  on  a special  topic  and 
preparation  of  a 10-15  page  critical  analysis. 
Lists  of  topics  and  pertinent  readings  will  be 
prepared  by  individual  faculty  members.  Upon 
completion  of  a project,  students  will  submit 
the  required  paper  for  departmental  evaluation 
(on  a pass-fail  basis  only).  Limited  to  one  pro- 
ject per  academic  year. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
permission. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1 Credit 

Staff 

590  Field  Practicum  in  Politics 

Prerequisite:  Approval  of  Political  Science  De- 
partment. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  9 Credits 

Staff 

PORTUGUESE 

315  Brazilian  Literature 

Twentieth  century  Brazilian  literature  from 
modernism  to  the  present  day.  Conducted  in 
Portuguese. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Porto  Slover 

320  Nineteenth  Century  Portuguese 
Literature 

Selected  authors  and  works. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Porto  Slover 

321  Twentieth  Century  Portuguese 
Literature 

Selected  authors  and  works. 
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3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Porto  Slover 

480  Studies  in  Portuguese  Literature 

Special  Topics. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Porto  Slover 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Faculty 

Steven  Schwartz,  Associate  Professor,  Chair- 
person; Professors  Robert  Kastenbaum,  Ber- 
nard Kramer,  Donald  Krus,  Bernard 
Rosenblatt,  Maxwell  Schleifer;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors James  Brennan,  Dennis  Byrnes,  Paul  T. 
Costa,  Claire  Golomb,  Barbara  Ross,  Ina 
Samuels;  Assistant  Professors  Augusto  Blasi, 
Lawrence  Gaines,  Joan  Liem,  Mildred  McIn- 
tyre, Brian  Mishara,  Donald  Mixon,  Celia 
Moore,  Howard  Ramseur,  Edward  Strickland, 
Joel  Ventura;  Lecturers  Marvin  Berkowitz, 
Sandra  Bertman,  Arthur  Blumenthal,  Paul 
Duffly,  Helen  Flusberg,  Sheldon  Kalick,  Kal- 
man Kaplan,  Carolyn  Mebert,  John  F.  Mur- 
phy, Jeffrey  Rosen,  Susan  Schenkel,  Jonathan 
Slavin,  Yehoshua  Tsai,  Marian  Wilson;  Visit- 
ing Assistant  Professors  Melvin  Barton,  Peter 
Gumpert,  George  Michel,  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor  Todd  Eachus. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  requirements  for  a major  in  Psychology 
for  students  declaring  their  major  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Psychology  101 
Psychology  102  or  212  or  270 

Two  200  level  courses  from  Section  A (Gen- 
eral Theory  and  Method,  Psychobiology,  In- 
formadon  Processing) 

Two  200  level  courses  from  Section  B 
(Clinical-Personality,  Developmental,  Social) 
Two  advanced  courses  from  the  300-400 
level  from  any  area. 

One  additional  course  from  any  area  at  any 
level. 

A grade  of  “C”  is  required  for  satisfactory 
completion  of  all  courses  intended  to  fulfill 
requirements  for  a major  in  Psychology. 

Majors  who  intend  to  apply  to  graduate  de- 
partments of  psychology  are  strongly  advised 
to  take  Systems  of  Psychology  or  History  of 
Psychology,  Advanced  Research  Methods,  and 
a Laboratory  Methods  course  (e.g..  Experi- 


mental Psychology,  Methods  in  Animal  Be- 
havior). 

Requirements  for  a major  in  Psychology  are 
currently  under  discussion  and  may  be  revised 
for  students  declaring  their  major  in  Sep- 
tember, 1978. 

101  Introductory  Psychology 

A general  survey  of  selected  content  areas  in 
psychology,  including  personality  and  human 
development,  physiological  psychology,  learn- 
ing, intelligence,  heredity  and  environment, 
motivation  and  emotion. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Samuels,  Staff 

102  Introduction  to  Psychological 
Research 

Basic  methods  used  by  psychologists  in  the 
scientific  study  of  behavior.  Experimental, 
naturalistic  observation,  clinical  case-study 
methods,  etc.  will  be  considered.  Elementary 
descriptive  statistics. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

2 Lect  Hrs,  1.5  Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Byrnes,  Mr.  Mixon 

200  Personality 

Comparative  approach  to  personality  theories 
of  Allport,  Cattell,  Freud,  Maslow,  Murray, 
Kelley,  ego  psychologists,  self-theorists  and 
others.  An  examination  of  theorists’  concep- 
tions of  human  nature  is  used  as  a framework 
for  discussing  their  formal  theories.  Empirical 
research  on  the  theories  and  their  applications 
also  considered. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Costa,  Mr.  Ramseur,  Mr.  Gaines 

202  Human  Motives  and  Emotions 

Investigation  of  the  basic  motivational  and 
emotional  dynamics  underlying  human  be- 
havior, with  emphasis  on  experimental  and 
conceptual  approaches. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101  and  102. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Gaines 

212  Advanced  Research  Methods  in 
Psychology 

Advanced  aspects  of  research  design,  methods 
d"  analysis,  inferential  statistics  will  be  covaed. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  101  and  102  or  270. 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Schwartz 

215  Psychopathology 

Etiology,  dynamics  and  treatment  of 
psychopathology. 


Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Gaines,  Mr.  Ramseur,  Ms.  McIntyre 

220  Psychoanalysis  and  the  Study  of  Man 

Basic  psychoanalytic  concepts  applied  to  the 
study  of  man. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Rosenblatt 

230  Social  Psychology 

A scientific  attempt  to  understand  and  explain 
how  the  thought,  feeling,  and  behavior  of  indi- 
viduals are  influenced  by  the  actual,  imagined, 
or  implied  presence  of  others  — focuses  on  the 
drama  of  social  interaction. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Mixon 

231  Laboratory  in  Social  Psychology 

The  general  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to 
introduce  the  student  to  experimental  research 
methods  in  social  psychology.  Class  activities 
will  include  examination  of  the  relevant  litera- 
ture, participation  in  predesigned  studies,  and 
the  formulation,  carrying  out  and  analysis  of  an 
original  research  project.  The  student  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  use 
of  laboratory  equipment  such  as  audio  and 
video  recorders,  event  recorders,  and 
physiological  measurement  devices. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  230. 

3 Lab  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

232  Community  Psychology 

Contributions  of  psychology  to  the  understand- 
ing of  human  communities.  Community  mental 
health,  ecological,  and  social  structural  ap- 
proaches to  community  psychology  are 
examined. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Schleifer,  Ms.  Liem 

233  Psychology  of  Language 

Behavioral  and  physiological  approaches  to  the 
processes  underlying  language  and  thought, 
and  of  the  interrelationships  between  them. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

235  Psychology  and  the  Afro-American 
Experience 

This  course  is  an  examination  of  theory  and 
research , primarily  by  psychologists,  that  bears 
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on  the  Afro-American  experience.  The  course 
focuses  on  the  psychological  literature,  but  also 
draws  upon  other  social  science  disciplines, 
case  studies,  and  relevant  works  of  fiction. 
Major  topics  of  the  course  are  the  Black  family 
and  child  development.  Black  identity  and  per- 
sonality, Black  social  activism,  and  the 
dynamics  of  individual  and  institutional  ra- 
cism. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Ramseur 

236  The  Psychology  of  Women 

Psychological  theories  about  women  from 
Freud  to  the  present  will  be  examined,  with 
emphasis  placed  on  biological  and  socio- 
cultural perspectives  as  they  have  influenced 
the  development  of  a psychology  of  women. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  develop- 
mental process  and  the  unique  issues  and  con- 
cerns of  the  female  infant,  child,  adolescent, 
young  adult,  and  older  woman. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101.  Recommended: 
Psych  230  or  240  or  241. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Liem 


3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Golomb 

242  Adolescence 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  psychological  characteristics  of  adoles- 
cent development,  theoretical  approaches  to 
adolescence,  and  experimental  studies  of  the 
causes  of  a variety  of  behaviors  during  adoles- 
cence. The  course  will  also  focus  upon  major 
problems  and  characteristics  of  adolescents  in 
modem  society. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Mishara 

243  Psychology  of  Human  Aging 

A developmental  approach  to  human  integrity 
and  functioning  in  the  second  half  of  the  life- 
span. Stereotyped  ideas  about  the  aging  process 
are  critically  reviewed.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  newer  approaches  to  facilitating 
psychological  well-being  in  the  later  years  of 
life. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Mishara,  Mr.  Kastenbaum 


255  Perception 

The  traditional  problems  of  perception,  with 
focus  on  the  changing  theoretical  perspectives 
within  which  these  problems  are  viewed. 
Evolution  in  theory  from  early  elementalistic 
approaches  to  the  more  current  concern  with 
the  perception-personality  relationships. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Krus,  Mr.  Byrnes 

256  Laboratory  in  Perception 

Introductory  laboratory  methods  and  data 
analysis  used  in  the  study  of  perception. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  255. 

3 Lab  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

260  Physiological  Psychology 

An  examination,  in  depth,  of  selected  topics  in 
physiological  psychology,  including  evolution 
of  vertebrate  nervous  system,  communication 
in  the  central  nervous  system,  physiological 
methods,  emotion,  reward  and  punishment. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  or  Introductory 
Biology. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Samuels 

265  Comparative  Psychology 

Evolution  of  behavior,  similarities  and  differ- 
ences for  environmental  adjustment  and  for  be- 
havioral organization  among  various  types  of 
living  organisms  from  plants  to  unicellular  or- 
ganisms to  the  primates,  including  man. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Moore 

266  Laboratory  in  Animal  Behavior 

The  lab  will  introduce  practical  aspects  of  the 
study  of  species  — typical  behavior.  Both  ob- 
servatiofnal  and  experimental  techniques  will  be 
used  with  a variety  of  behavior  patterns  in  a 
variety  of  species. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  102  or  270 
and  265.  (May  be  taken  with  265). 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Moore 

270  Statistics 

Scientific  method  as  it  applies  to  psychology 
and  the  role  of  statistics  within  that  method. 
Fundamental  statistical  concepts  and 
techniques,  primary  stress  is  on  the  logic  which 
underlies  their  use  as  descriptive  and  analytic 
tools  in  psychological  inquiry. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  high  school 


237  Community  Health  and  Medical  Care 

An  examination  of  psycho-social  characteris- 
tics and  determinants  of  community  health  and 
medical  care. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Kramer 

240  Life-Span  Developmental  Psychology 

Cognitive,  social  and  personality  development 
throughout  the  entire  individual  life  cycle. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Golomb 

241  Infancy  and  Childhood  Development 

This  course  explores  human  development  from 
infancy  to  middle  childhood,  i.e.,  from 
childbirth  to  ages  seven  or  eight.  Major  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  early  perceptual,  cog- 
nitive, social  and  affective  development  bear- 
ing the  following  questions  in  mind:  how  does 
the  world  of  space  and  objects  appear  to  the 
infant?  How  does  he  acquire  knowledge  and 
discover  reality?  How  does  the  child  experi- 
ence the  world  of  people  and  develop  a sense  of 
self?  How  does  the  child  develop  attachments 
to  others  and  what  role  do  the  significant  people 
play  in  his  life? 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 


244  Death,  Dying  and  Lethal  Behavior 

Explores  our  total  relationship  to  death.  It 
draws  upon  material  from  psychology  and  re- 
lated fields,  and  from  personal  experience  and 
events  of  the  day. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Kastenbaum 

245  Educational  Psychology 

Application  of  psychological  concepts  to  edu- 
cation with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  school, 
the  family,  the  classroom,  and  the  teacher  in  the 
educational  process. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Schleifer 

250  Learning 

An  introduction  to  current  views  of  learning, 
and  its  development,  concepts,  application, 
theoretical  issues  and  behavioral  change. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Byrnes,  Mr.  Strickland 

251  Laboratory  Methods  in  Learning 

Lab  experiments  with  both  animal  and  human 
subjects  covering  diverse  learning  phenomena. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  102  or  270  and  250 
(may  be  taken  with  250). 

1 Lect  Hrs,  4 Lab  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Byrnes 
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algebra  or  Math  130  (students  should  take 
Psych  120  or  Psych  270  not  both). 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

275  Experimental  Psychology 

Scientific  methods  in  general  and  experimental 
methods  in  particular  are  covered.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  developing  the  ability  to  critically 
evaluate  the  evidence  upon  which  various  as- 
sertions are  made. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Schwartz,  Mr.  Strickland. 

280  History  of  Psychology 

An  examination  of  various  views  of  man  over 
time  and  the  treatment  of  basic  philosophical- 
psychological  questions.  The  objective  of  the 
course  is  for  the  student  to  gain  a sense  of 
changing  emphasis  relative  to  broad  issues  such 
as  socio-cultural  factors,  intellectual, 
technological  advances,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Ross 

285  Psychology,  Psychiatry  and  the  Law 

The  course  will  cover  several  issues  that  jointly 
concern  lawyers,  psychiatrists,  and  psychol- 
ogists working  in  the  mental  health  field.  Such 
issues  include  involuntary  civil  commitment  of 
the  mentally  ill,  criminal  responsibility  tests, 
and  the  special  handling  of  dangerous  offen- 
ders. Each  of  these  issues  raises  serious 
methodological  and  philosophical  questions  for 
all  the  professionals  who  participate  in  the  deci- 
sion making  process.  The  assigned  readings 
will  focus  on  some  of  the  substantive  problems 
raised  by  these  questions  and  the  conflicting 
methodologies  often  employed  by  the  different 
professional  disciplines  in  their  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  inevitable  tension  between  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  the  rights  of  a society. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 


291  Environmental  Psychology 

Investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  physical  envi- 
ronment on  peqjle  and  vice-versa.  Examina- 
tion of  such  issues  as  how  different  individuals 
and  groups  respond  to  the  physical  environment: 
citizen  participation  in  environmental  plan- 
ning. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 


300  Psychological  Testing 

An  examination  of  the  assessment  process  and 
the  methods  (tests  interviews,  observations) 
used  in  it.  Emphasis  on  the  standards  of  validity 
for  tests  and  procedures  and  on  proper  test  use. 
Introduction  to  some  major  psychological  tests . 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  102  or  270. 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Schleifer,  Mr.  Costa 

310  Time,  Space  and  Fantasy 

Far-ranging  exploration  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion as  applied  to  the  dimension  of  time  and 
space. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Kastenbaum 

330  New  Approaches  to  Social  Psychology 

Seminar  in  recent  theoretical,  empirical  and 
methodological  developments  in  social 
psychology. 

Prequisite;  Psychology  101  and  230. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Mixon 

331  Nature  of  Prejudice 

Examination  of  psychological  and  socio- 
cultural factors  in  intergroup  prejudice.  Will 
use  the  classic  work  by  Gordon  Allport  as  an 
analytic  framework  and  incorporate  subsequent 
developments  in  the  social  sciences. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  230  or 
Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Kramer 

333  Group  Dynamics 

An  examination  of  small  group  behavior  from  a 
theoretical  and  empirical  perspective.  The 
group  is  viewed  as  a system  functioning  in  a 
number  of  environments  — physical,  personal, 
social,  and  task.  Each  of  these  interrelated  en- 
vironments influence  various  aspects  of  group 
process.  Thus  leadership,  power,  conformity, 
status,  goals,  etc.,  are  considered  as  interre- 
lated processes  of  social  interaction. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  230. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Mixon,  Ms.  Liem 

334  Seminar  in  Role  Playing 

An  examination  of  conceptual , descriptive,  and 
empirical  uses  of  the  concept  ‘role’  in  behavior 
analysis  (role  theory,  dramaturgical  analysis) 
and  conscious  uses  of  role  playing  in  the 
theatre,  psychotherapy,  education,  research, 
and  everyday  life. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  230. 


3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Mixon 

340  Representational  Development 

Primarily  concerned  with  symbol  formation  in 
child  art  and  child  play,  and  organized  in  the 
form  of  a seminar  consisting  of  lectures,  dis- 
cussions and  student  presentations.  The  main 
area  of  study  will  be  child  art,  pretense  play  and 
fantasy,  imitative  actions  and  copying,  with 
some  exploration  of  the  role  of  fairytales  in 
early  childhood. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  241. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Golomb 

341  The  Family  and  the  Child  — 

A Psychological  View 

The  role  of  the  family  in  psychological  de- 
velopment of  the  child.  A psychodynamic  view 
of  the  family,  to  examine  stages  of  develop- 
ment from  the  third  trimester  of  pregnancy  to 
‘■ixteen  years  of  age. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101  and  240  or  241 
and  242. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Schleifer,  Ms.  Liem 

343  Field  Study  in  Aging 

Integrates  theories  and  empirical  findings  in 
aging  with  practical  field  experience.  Students 
spend  4 hours  per  week  in  field  placement  with 
the  elderly;  two  class  meetings  weekly  devoted 
to  discussion  of  field  experiences  and  assigned 
readings  on  theory  and  research. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  240  or  243  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Mishara 

350  Cognitive  Psychology 

An  exploration  of  how  man  develops  strategies 
for  obtaining  information  from  his  environ- 
ment, and  how  this  information  is  organized, 
stored,  and  retrieved  for  later  use. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  250  or  255. 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Schwartz 

351  Laboratory  in  Cognitive  Psychology 

Experiments  on  a variety  of  higher  processes 
involving  human  subjects. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  350. 

3 Lab  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

355  Sensory  Processes  and  Pattern 
Recognition 

This  course  will  explore  the  means  by  which  a 
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perceived,  remembered  and  thought  about 
world  comes  into  being  from  changes  in  the 
energy  distribution  on  the  retina  and  fluctuating 
pressure  patterns  at  the  ear;  how  these  become 
the  images  that  we  see  and  the  sounds,  speech 
and  music  that  we  hear. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

360  Neuropsychology  of  Higher  Cognitive 
Processes  I 

The  neural  basis  of  higher  cognitive  functions 
such  as  perception,  language  and  memory,  in- 
cluding a consideration  of  human  brain  damage 
and  psychological  tests  used  to  assess  such 
damage. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  260. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Butters 

361  Neuropsychology  of  Higher  Cognitive 
Processes  II 

A continuation  of  Psych  360,  with  emphasis  on 
the  neural  basis  of  memory  and  attention  to 
both  animals  and  humans.  The  course  will 
focus  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  hip- 
pocampus and  reticular  formation. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  101,  260  and  360  or 
permission  of  instmctor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Samuels 

362  Psychopharmacology 

Survey  of  background  and  history  of  psychoac- 
tive drugs,  their  current  uses  as  research  and 
therapeutic  tools,  and  the  difficulties  in  apprais- 
ing their  effects.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  the  effects  of  drugs  on  development  of 
new  fields  of  inquiry  such  as  neuro- 
psychopharmacology and  influences  on  older 
fields  such  as  biological  psychiatry,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  260. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Krus 

363  Man’s  Emotional  Brain 

The  course  will  center  about  the  study  of  possi- 
ble relationships  between  ‘emotional  distur- 
bance’ and  central  nervous  system  (CNS)  dys- 
function. It  will  proceed  from  a brief  overview 
of  CNS  organization  and  description  of  some 
major  ‘emotional  disorders’  to  a directed  dis- 
cussion of  how  the  study  of  these  two  seem- 
ingly independent  bodies  of  knowledge  can  be 
profitably  linked.  We  will  be  dealing  with  the 
borderlands  of  abnormal  and  physiological 
psychology  where  there  is  much  room  for 
speculation  and  discovery. 


Prerequisite;  Psychology  101,  200,  215  and 
260  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  McIntyre 

415  Normality  and  Psychopathology 
in  Childhood 

An  advanced  course  in  developmental 
psychology  and  psychopathology.  Deals 
mainly  with  early  childhood  and  emphasizes 
Anna  Freud’s  views  as  they  evolved  from  ex- 
perience in  the  psychoanalysis  of  children. 
Specific  topics  include  temporary  regression  in 
childhood,  the  transitional  object,  conscious- 
ness in  childhood,  the  influence  of  physical 
illness  and  hospitalization  on  mental  develop- 
ment, object  loss,  the  diagnostic  profile,  and 
the  concept  of  the  representational  world. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  200  and  220, 
and  240  or  24 1 . 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Rosenblatt,  Mr.  Schleifer 

425  Freud:  Case  Histories 
Wolfman,  Schreber,  Little  Hans.  Special  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  case  history  as  scien- 
tific evidence. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101,  200  and  215  or 
220,  and  240  or  241 . 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Rosenblatt 

442  Field  Course  in  Early  Child 
Development 

This  course  is  designed  as  a field  laboratory 
course  and  fulfills  two  distinct  functions:  (A)  It 
exposes  the  student  to  children  in  a naturalistic 
setting  (nursery  school  or  day-care  setting)  and 
trains  him/her  in  the  role  of  teaching  assistant  or 
early  childhood  caretaker;  (B)  it  trains  the  stu- 
dent in  research  methods  and  techniques  of  data 
collection  relevant  to  issues  in  child  develop- 
ment. This  involves  the  study  of  selected  prob- 
lems, search  of  the  literature,  formulation  of 
hypotheses,  design  of  observational  and  ex- 
perimental studies,  data  collection  and 
analysis,  and  the  writing  of  research  reports. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101 , 102,  or  270,  and 
240  or  214. 

7 Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Golomb 

445  Advanced  Seminar  in  Developmental 
Psychology 

Role  of  parents  in  promoting  growth  of  children 
with  intellectual,  physical,  emotional  and  per- 
ceptual disabilities.  A review  of  theory  and 
research  with  an  examination  of  implications 
for  rehabilitation. 


Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  240  or  241 
and  242. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Schleifer 

465  Psychobiology  of  Development 
Problems  in  behavioral  development  will  be 
explored  from  an  evolutionary  perspective.  A 
major  emphasis  of  the  course  will  be  the  formu- 
lation of  general  principles  of  development 
applicable  to  a wide  variety  of  species.  A sec- 
ond emphasis  will  be  placed  on  interpreting. 
The  relation  of  the  animal  literature  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  human  development.  Specific 
topics  will  be  drawn  from  naturalistic  studies  of 
animal  and  human  development  and  from 
studies  exploring  the  relation  between  biology 
and  behavioral  development. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  240  or  241 
and  260  or  265  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Moore 

480  Systems  of  Psychology 

A study  of  major  trends  in  contemporary 
psychology,  with  particular  emphasis  on  be- 
havioristic and  phenomenological  viewpoints. 
An  examination  of  the  leading  movements  is 
based  on  historical  evaluation  of  the  classical 
systems  and  major  concepts. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101 . For  senior  Psych 
majors  only. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Ross 

481  Field  Course  in  Early  Child 
Development 

Designed  as  a field-laboratory  course.  Students 
work  four  hours  per  week  in  an  approved 
cooperating  institution,  and  meet  once  a week 
for  a three  hour  period  of  academic  course- 
work.  Coursework  consists  of  the  selection  of 
suitable  research  topics.  Discussion  of  the  rel- 
evant literature  and  of  methods  of  inquiry,  the 
formulation  of  hypotheses,  the  collection  of 
data,  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  re- 
sults, and  finally  the  writing  of  research  re- 
ports. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  102  or  270  and 
241  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Golomb 

485  Humanistic  Pyschology 

An  examination  of  the  historical  roots  of  the 
contemporary  writers  in  existential  and 
humanistic  psychology.  Studies  on  human 
health,  growth,  neurosis,  and  self-actualization 
will  be  emphasized. 
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Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  240  or  241  and 
200  or  230. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Golomb 

488  Problems  in  Psychology  I 

Independent  work  on  special  problems  or  in 
certain  fields  of  psychological  interest.  Stu- 
dents must  arrange  with  an  individual  instructor 
and  have  project  approved  by  the  department. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-4  Credits 

Staff 

489  Problems  in  Psychology  II 

Independent  work  on  special  problems  or  in 
certain  fields  of  psychological  interest.  Stu- 
dents must  arrange  with  an  individual  instructor 
and  have  project  approved  by  the  department. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  101. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-4  Credits 

Staff 

490  Special  Topics  in  Psychology 

Conducted  by  various  members  of  the  faculty 
with  special  attention  in  their  fields  of  scholarly 
interest.  Topics  vary  by  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

492  Issues  for  Psychology 

Guest  lecturers  will  discuss  new  developments 
interior  to  psychology  as  a science  or  exterior  as 
problems  for  psychological  analysis. 
Prerequisite;  Psychology  101,  Juniors  and 
Seniors  only. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Kramer 

495  Advanced  Seminar  in  Psychology 

Seminar  topics  vary  by  semester. 

Prerequisite;  Senior  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

496  Honors  Research 

Independent  study,  research  write  up  and  de- 
fense of  thesis. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  499. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

497  Honors  Research 

Independent  study,  research  write  up  and  de- 
fense of  thesis. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  499. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 


498  Senior  Honors  Seminar  I 

An  intensive  program  of  directed  research 
combined  with  weekly  prerequisite;  Psychol- 
ogy 101 , 21 1 , 212.  A 3.0  grade  point  average 
and  consent  of  psychology  honors  committee. 
Staff  3 Credits 

499  Senior  Honors  Seminar  II 

An  intensive  program  of  directed  research 
combined  with  weekly. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  498. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

109  Introduction  to  Religion  — Symbol, 
Myth  and  Ritual 

A comparative  introductory  and  survey  course 
on  fundamental  subject  matter  and  methods  of 
approach,  focusing  on  the  central  importance 
of  symbols,  myths  and  rituals.  Concentration 
on  such  topics  as:  mythqjoeic  religion,  myth 
and  history,  heroes  and  saviors,  mystical  trans- 
formation, prophetic  vision,  and  contemporary 
spiritual  transcendence. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Horsley 

122  Introduction  to  Religion: 

Varieties  of  Religious  Experience 

An  introductory  and  survey  course  in  the  study 
of  religion,  concentrating  on  certain  figures  and 
movements  from  the  major  world  religious 
traditions,  and  using  psychological,  sociologi- 
cal and  theological  - philosophical  approaches. 
Readings  such  as  the  Gilgamesh  Epic,  Augus- 
tine’s Confessions,  Gandhi’s  autobiography, 
Hasidic  stories,  Zen  Koans,  Sufi  tales,  as  well 
as  contemporary  writings. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

133  From  Fertility  Cult  to 
Philosophy 

A survey  of  religious  development  prior  to  the 
present  major  religions.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
the  development  from  fertility  cult  to  religious 
philosophy.  The  Mother  Goddess  and  The  Sky 
God,  to  syncretism  in  the  complex  system  of 
temple  and  kingship,  and  the  beginnings  of 
personalized  religious  speculation.  Readings 
from  extant  hymns  and  myths  of  ancient  Egypt, 
Babylon,  India,  Greece,  Persia  and  China,  as 
well  as  selected  standard  works  of  the  period. 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Waghorne 


231  Religions  of  India 

A study  of  Indian  Hindu,  Buddhist  and  other 
religious  forms  as  expressed  in  myth,  litera- 
ture, art,  and  social  movements.  Equal  atten- 
tion to  traditional  material  such  as  the  Upan- 
ishads , XhtBhavaged  Gita , and  Buddha,  and  to 
recent  figures  and  movements  such  as  Gandhi. 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Waghorne 

232  Religions  of  the  Far  East 

A study  of  religious  expression  in  China  and 
Japan  with  special  emphasis  on  Confucianism, 
Taoism,  Buddhism  and  Shinto. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Waghorne 

241  Old  Testament,  the  Religion  of  Israel 
and  the  Ancient  Near  East 

Interpretation  of  the  religion  and  literature  of 
ancient  Israel  in  comparison  with  the  mythic 
religious  forms  of  the  ancient  Near  East  with 
some  attention  to  subsequent  Biblical  interpre- 
tation, literature  and  philosophy.  Central 
themes  include  myth  and  history,  covenant, 
charismatic  leadership,  imperial  religion, 
prophetic  protest  and  apocalyptic  visions. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Horsley 

242  New  Testament,  Judaism  and 
Hellenistic  Religion 

A study  of  religion  and  literature  of  early  Chris- 
tianity in  comparison  with  other,  contemporary 
Jewish  movements  — Pharisees,  Essenes,  etc. 
— and  with  Hellenistic  philosophy  and  mystery 
religions.  Concentration  on  the  career  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  his  significance,  and  the  development 
and  diversity  of  the  Christian  movement.  Some 
attention  to  modern  literary,  musical  and 
cinematic  interpretations. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Horsley 

250  Varieties  of  Mysticism 

A critical  and  comparative  study  of  specific 
mystics  and  mystical  movements  from  the 
Hindu,  Muslim,  Jewish  and  Christian  religious 
traditions. 

Prerequisite:  One  Religious  Studies  course  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

252  Sacred  Histories  and  Myth 

A study  of  the  sacred  stories  of  ‘Great  Men’  in 
the  religions  of  the  world,  focusing  on  the  ways 
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in  which  ‘historical’  men  and  events  take  on  a 
mythological  character.  The  course  will  con- 
centrate on  readings  from  the  Asian  high  relig- 
ions, such  as  Hindu  Tales  of  Kings,  stories  of 
the  Buddha,  and  legends  of  Chinese  emperors, 
with  some  attention  to  tribal  tales  of  West  Af- 
rica and  the  Hebrews. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Waghorne 

255  Religions  of  the  Oppressed 

An  examination  of  the  religious  life  and  expres- 
sions of  subject  people,  including  the  relations 
these  have  to  the  programs  and  ideologies  of  the 
oppressors.  Concentration  on  4 or  5 historical 
and  contemporary  movements  such  as  ancient 
Jewish  apocalyptic  movements,  including 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  medieval  European 
millenarian  groups,  the  ghost  dance  among  the 
American  Indians,  certain  African  Liberation 
movements.  Black  religion  in  America  and  the 
Women’s  Liberation  Movement. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Horsley 

264  Contemporary  Religious  Thought 

Consideration  of  major  currents  in  contempo- 
rary religious  thought  from  existentialist  theol- 
ogy and  mystical  contemplation  to  more  so- 
cially oriented  reflection  and  religious 
philosophies  of  nonviolence  and  revolution. 
Readings  from  Buber,  Tillich,  Weil,  Teilhard, 
Merton,  Niebuhr,  Gandhi,  Fackenheim,  Berri- 
gan,  Cox,  and  Daly. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Horsley 

273  Problems  in  Religion  and  Ethics 

Consideration  of  certain  religious-ethical 
perspectives  on  a few  key  social  issues  such  as 
medical  ethics,  racial  and  sexual  oppression, 
poverty,  and  violence.  Concentration  on  3 or  4 
different  positions  such  as  those  of  Cox,  Daly, 
Heschel,  King,  Niebuhr,  Vatican.  II  and 
Third-World  Catholic  figures. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Horsley 

276  Religion  and  Technology 

An  assessment  of  technology,  including  issues 
such  as  ecology,  alienation,  medicine,  and 
warfare,  from  the  perspective  of  major  religi- 
ous traditions.  A consideration  of  religious- 
ethical  resources  for  dealing  with  technology 
and  its  impact  on  man  and  nature.  Special  atten- 
tion may  be  given  to  one  or  two  paradogmatic 
problems;  for  example,  in  genetics  or  medical 
ethics. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 


478  Independent  Study  I 

Open  only  to  a very  limited  number  of  students 
in  any  one  semester.  A written  prospectus  must 
be  formulated  with  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  pro- 
gram chairperson 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

479  Independent  Study  II 

Open  only  to  a very  limited  number  of  students 
in  any  one  semester.  A written  prospectus  must 
be  formulated  with  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor  and  pro- 
gram chairperson. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

480  Special  Topics  Seminar 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics,  varying  each 
year.  Enrollment  will  be  limited. 

Prerequisite;  Junior  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

RUSSIAN 

Faculty 

Anny  Newman,  Assistant  Professor,  Chairper- 
son; Associate  Professor  George  Siegel;  Assis- 
tant Professor  Diana  Burgin;  Lecturer  Maya 
Berlina 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Ten  courses  in  the  department  beyond  the 
intermediate  level , which  must  include  Russian 
309-310  (Third  Year  Russian),  Russian  261- 
262,  (Russian  Literature  in  Translation),  two 
semesters  of  Russian  Literature  in  the  original, 
either  Russian  305  (Phonetics)  or  Russian  306 
(Structure  of  Modem  Russian),  Russian  263 
(Russian  Culture  and  Civilization)  or  History 
344  (Literature  and  History-Russia  1825- 
1917),  and  Russian  311-313  (Stylistics  — 
Fourth  Year  Russian). 

Honors  Program 

For  graduation  with  honors  in  Russian,  stu- 
dents must  have  a 3 .0  cumulative  average  at  the 
end  of  their  senior  year.  They  must  petition  by 
the  mid-term  of  their  penultimate  semester  to 
the  department  to  be  allowed  to  write  an  honors 
paper  in  Independent  Study.  Honors  will  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  1)  their  overall 


performance  in  their  major  courses  and  2) 
their  work  in  Independent  Study. 

101  Elementary  Russian  I 

For  students  with  no  previous  training  in  Rus- 
sian. Development  of  the  four  language  skills, 
based  on  an  audio-lingual  approach. 

4 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

102  Elementary  Russian  II 

A continuation  of  Russian  101.  For  students 
with  no  previous  training  in  Russian.  De- 
velopment of  the  four  language  skills,  based  on 
an  audio-lingual  approach. 

4 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

201  Intermediate  Russian  I 

Intensive  review  of  grammar.  Continued  prac- 
tice in  speaking,  writing  and  listening. 
Prerequisite;  Russian  102  or  equivalent. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

202  Intermediate  Russian  II 

A continuation  of  Russian  201.  Intensive  re- 
view of  grammar.  Continued  practice  in  speak- 
ing, writing  and  listening. 

Prerequisite;  Russian  102  or  equivalent. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

203  Russian  Conversation  and 
Composition 

Intensive  practice  in  Russian  conversation  and 
composition. 

Prerequisite;  Russian  102. 

2 Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 

Staff 

204  Russian  Conversation  and 
Composition 

Continuation  of  Russian  203.  Intensive  prac- 
tice in  Russian  conversation  and  composition. 
Prerequisite;  Russian  203. 

2 Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 

Staff 

250  Dostoevsky 

Historical  and  literary  background.  No  reading 
knowledge  of  Russian  required.  Russian 
majors  expected  to  do  a part  of  the  reading  in 
the  original. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Siegel,  Ms.  Burgin 
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251  Tolstoy 

Historical  and  literary  background.  No  reading 
knowledge  of  Russian  required.  Russian 
majors  expected  to  do  a part  of  the  reading  in 
the  original. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Siegel 

261  Russian  Literature  in  Translation 

Modem  Russian  literature,  concentrating  on 
prose  from  Pushkin  to  Dostoevsky.  No  reading 
knowledge  of  Russian  required. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Siegel,  Ms.  Burgin 

262  Russian  Literature  in  Translation 

Modem  Russian  literature,  concentrating  on 
prose  from  mid  19th  century  to  1917.  No  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Russian  required. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Siegel,  Ms.  Burgin 

263  Russian  Culture  and  Civilization 

Aspects  of  Russian  history,  religion,  literature, 
folklore,  art,  architecture,  and  music  studied  in 
relation  to  one  another  rather  than  in  isolation. 
Within  the  general  framework,  students  are  en- 
couraged to  pursue  topics  of  individual  interest. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Burgin 

264  Bulgakov,  Pasternak  and  Solzhenitsyn 

Readings  in  English  translation  of  selected 
novels  and  short  stories  of  three  major  Soviet 
writers. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Burgin 

265  Chekhov 

Readings  of  selected  plays  and  short  stories  of 
Chekhov  in  English  translation. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Siegel 

267  Soviet  Literature 

Beginnings  and  development  of  Soviet  prose, 
drama  and  criticism  from  Gorky  to  the  present. 
No  reading  knowledge  of  Russian  required. 
Majors  required  to  do  research  in  Russian. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Siegel,  Ms.  Burgin 

268  Russian  Drama 

The  masterpieces  of  the  Russian  theatre  from 
the  beginnings  to  recent  years.  Plays  from  Fon- 


vizin  to  Gorky.  No  reading  knowledge  of  Rus- 
sian required.  Majors  expected  to  do  a part  of 
the  reading  in  the  original. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Burgin 

269  Short  Masterpieces  of  Russian 
Literature 

Reading  in  English  translation  of  short  stories 
and  short  novels  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
century  Russian  writers.  No  reading  knowl- 
edge of  Russian  required. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Siegal 

301  Selected  Readings  in  Russian 
Literature 

Reading  of  selected  classics  of  19th  and  20th 
century  Russian  literature,  combined  with  writ- 
ten and  oral  work. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  201  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

302  Selected  Readings  in  Russian 
Literature 

Reading  of  selected  classics  of  19th  and  20th 
century  Russian  literature,  combined  with  writ- 
ten and  oral  work. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  201  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

303  Russian  Conversation  and 
Composition 

Intensive  practice  in  Russian  conversation  and 
composition. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  202. 

2-3  Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 

Staff 

304  Russian  Conversation  and 
Composition 

Continuation  of  Russian  303.  Intensive  prac- 
tice in  Russian  conversation  and  composition. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  303. 

2-3  Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 

Staff 

305  The  Sound  Patterns  of  Russian 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  sound  system,  articula- 
tion and  intonational  patterns  of  the  Russian 
language.  Emphasis  on  aural  comprehension 
and  oral  fluency. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  201  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Newman 


306  Structure  of  the  Russian  Language 

The  structure  of  the  contemporary  Russian  lan- 
guage. Morphology,  accentology  and  syntax. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  201  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Newman 

309  Third  Year  Russian  I 

Reading,  problems  in  grammar,  composition 
and  conversation. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Newman 

310  Third  Year  Russian  II 

A continuation  of  Russian  309.  Reading,  prob- 
lems in  grammar,  composition  and  conversa- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Newman 

311  Russian  Stylistics 

The  style  of  Russian  literary  works.  Practical 
application  of  principles  of  grammar  and  inten- 
sive study  of  idiomatic  expressions. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  202  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

312  Russian  Stylistics 

A continuation  of  Russian  311.  The  style  of 
Russian  literary  works.  Practical  application  of 
principles  of  grammar  and  intensive  study  of 
idiomatic  expressions. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  3 1 1 or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

321  Specialized  Reading 

Texts  in  various  fields  read  intensively  and 
extensively  — primarily  for  vocabulary  acquis- 
ition. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  201  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Newman 

341  19th  Century  Russian  Poetry 

Readings  in  Lermontov,  Tjutchev  and  Nek- 
rasov. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  201  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Burgin,  Mr.  Siegel 

344  Pushkin 

Readings  in  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Pushkin. 
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Prerequisite;  Russian  201  (or  2 years  of  Rus- 
sian). 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Burgin,  Mr.  Siegel 

359  20th  Century  Russian  Poetry 

Close  reading  and  analysis  of  the  Russian  texts 
of  poems  of  Mayakovsky,  Voznesensky  and 
Evtushenko. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

403  Russian  Conversation  and 
Composition 

Intensive  practice  in  Russian  conversation  and 
composition. 

Prerequisite;  Russian  310. 

2-3  Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 

Staff 

404  Russian  Conversation  and 
Composition 

Continuation  of  Russian  403.  Intensive  prac- 
tice in  Russian  conversation  and  composition. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  403. 

2-3  Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 

Staff 

478  Independent  Study  I 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consulta- 
tion with  individual  students  or  individual  gui- 
dance in  reading,  writing,  and  literary  criti- 
cism. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  or  chair- 
person. 

Weekly  Conferences, 

Hrs  to  be  Arranged  3 Credits 

Staff 

479  Independent  Study  II 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consulta- 
tion with  individual  students  or  individual 
guidance  in  reading,  writing,  and  literary  criti- 
cism. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  or  chair- 
person. 

Weekly  Conferences, 

Hrs  to  be  Arranged  3 Credits 

Staff 

481  Special  Topics 

Study  of  special  topics,  varying  each  semester 
according  to  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 


482  Special  Topics 

Study  of  special  topics,  varying  each  semester 
according  to  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

586  Curriculum  and  Methods  Student 
Teaching  — Russian 

Prerequisite:  6 hours  education  courses  and 
admission  to  the  Teacher  Certification  Pro- 
gram. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs 

(Practice  Teaching)  9 Credits 

Staff 

SOaOLOGY 

Faculty 

T.  Scott  Miyakawa,  Professor,  Chairperson; 
Professors  James  E.  Blackwell,  Calvin  Larson, 
Richard  Robbins,  Daisy  Tagliacozzo,  Robert 
Weiss,  Gordon  C.  Zahn;  Associate  Professors 
Harry  Brill,  John  Dickinson,  Gerald  R.  Gar- 
rett, Siamak  Movahedi,  Sharon  Stichter;  Assis- 
tant Professors  James  Brady,  Susan  Gore, 
Glenn  Jacobs,  Herman  James,  Gregory 
Johnson,  Lawrence  Kamara,  Janet  Kohen, 
Richard  Kronish,  Stan  R.  Nikkei,  Ellen 
Richards,  Robert  E.  Wood;  Part-time  Lecturers 
Louis  Brin,  Barbara  Pearson,  Joanne  Preston. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  department  requires  a total  of  27  semes- 
ter hours  of  Sociology  credit  for  a major  in 
Sociology.  For  the  former  College  I students, 
the  specific  requirements  are  Sociology  101 
(Introductory  Sociology),  Sociology  241 
(Elements  of  Sociological  Theory),  and  either 
Sociology  351  (Methods  of  Sociological  Re- 
search) or  Sociology  350  (Social  Statistics).  In 
addition,  majors  must  take  six  upper  division 
courses  in  Sociology  in  meeting  the  total  of  at 
least  27  credit  hours  required  for  a Sociology 
major.  Former  College  I majors  are  encour- 
aged, though  not  required  to  take  Anthropology 
101  (Introductory  Anthropology)  and  Psychol- 
ogy 101  (Introductory  Psychology). 

Former  College  II  majors  are  required  to  take 
a minimum  of  nine  Sociology  courses,  includ- 
ing Sociology  101  (Introductory  Sociology), 
Sociology  241  (Elements  of  Sociological 
Theory),  and  Sociology  351  (Methods  of  So- 
cial Research).  They  may  substitute  other 
methods  courses,  including  Sociology  451 
(Field  Work  Methods),  for  Sociology  351. 


Former  College  II  majors  are  also  required  to 
take  two  courses  in  any  other  social  science  and 
are  encouraged  to  choose  related  subjects  in  the 
social  sciences.  Students  may  submit  up  to  two 
cognate  courses  in  other  social  sciences  to  be 
counted  toward  the  major. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Department,  students 
may  take  individual  directed  study  with  em- 
phasis on  independent  research.  Students  wish- 
ing to  engage  in  independent  study  should 
submit  a proposal  for  Departmental  considera- 
tion. 

Sociology  and  Urban  Social  Service 

The  Sociology  and  Urban  Social  Service 
concentration  is  designed  for  dedicated  stu- 
dents who  wish,  beginning  in  their  sophomore 
year,  to  major  in  Sociology  as  preparation  for  a 
youth-and-family  servicing  career  in  an  urban 
setting. 

Besides  courses  of  interest  to  them,  students 
in  this  program  take  specially  created  sections 
of  the  sociology  course  offerings  which  coordi- 
nate their  course  work  with  field  placement 
activity.  Such  students  are  expected  to  intern  in 
a variety  of  social  service  agencies  such  as 
schools,  hospitals,  child  guidance  centers, 
housing  services,  family  support,  and  other 
community  agencies. 

Freshmen  interested  in  applying  for  the 
Urban  Social  Service  Concentration  should 
consult  with  the  departmental  SUSS  advisors. 

Field  Training 

Field  Training  is  provided  in  two  programs 
of  the  department:  (1)  The  Sociology  and 
Urban  Social  Service  Program  (SUSS)  and  (2) 
the  Program  in  Corrections.  These  programs 
involve  practice  training  in  an  agency  setting, 
following  the  acquisition  of  the  theoretical 
knowledge. 

101  Introduction  to  Sociology 

The  structure  of  society,  cultural  patterns,  and 
group  life.  The  individual  and  socialization, 
groups,  institutions,  social  systems,  social 
change. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

102  Further  Topics  in  Introductory 
Sociology 

A continuation  of  introductory  sociology  for 
second  semester  freshmen  in  the  SUSS  pro- 
gram, focusing  on  the  social  processes  of  de- 
viance, change  and  conflict. 
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Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  participation 
in  SUSS  program. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

160  Social  Problems  and  Social  Policy 

Course  concentrating  on  institutional  formation 
and  change.  Specifically,  it  will  cover  the  def- 
inition and  explanation  of  social  problems,  in- 
dividual , group  and  governmental  responses  to 
them,  implications  of  social  policy,  in-depth 
case  studies  and  discussion  of  contemporary 
social  problems. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Blackwell,  Ms.  Richards 

200  Human  Service  Organizations 

Theory  and  practice  of  people-processing  and 
people-changing,  interpersonal  behavior  and 
group  development  through  observation  of  the 
group  itself  and  readings  from  psychology,  an- 
thropology and  sociology. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Fliegel,  Ms.  Tagliacozzo 

201  Youth  and  Society 

An  examination  of  theories  and  research  on 
youth  and  society.  Present  day  patterns  of 
youthful  development  will  be  contrasted  to 
other  types  — both  in  Western  history  and  in 
other  cultures.  The  relationship  of  youth  to 
major  institutions  (educational,  legal,  occupa- 
tional) will  be  examined  in  detail. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Johnson 

211  The  Urban  Community 

The  development  of  the  city  as  a complex  form 
of  the  human  community.  History  and  growth 
of  urbanism  in  industrial  societies  and  develop- 
ing nations.  Urban  change  and  the  problem  of 
planning. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Larson,  Mr.  Nikkei,  Mr.  Brill 

220  A Survey  of  Asian  Societies  — China 
and  Japan 

This  course  is  an  introductory  study  of  the  in- 
stitution and  structures  of  East  Asian  societies, 
especially  of  China  and  Japan.  It  will  concen- 
trate on  selected  traditional  institutions  such  as 
the  family,  community,  and  social  aspects  of 
the  economy  and  their  relations  to  moderniza- 
tion and  industrialization.  Comparisons  will  be 


made  between  these  East  Asian  societies  and 
the  United  States. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Miyakawa 

221  Asian  Minorities  in  America 

An  introduction  to  the  Asian  Americans  and 
their  major  contributions  to  the  United  States; 
analyses  of  their  experience,  including  aspects 
significant  to  a better  understanding  of  Ameri- 
can group  relations  generally,  such  as  those 
between  blacks  and  Caucasians  and  among 
white  ethnics. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Miyakawa 

226  Politics  and  Sociology  of  Ecology 

Political  processes  as  general  phenomena  oc- 
curring in  all  social  and  political  institutions, 
considered  through  ideas  derived  from  the 
study  of  political  behavior,  organization  theory 
and  political  anthropology  and  evaluated  in 
terms  of  normative  political  philosophy. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

231  Social  Stratification 

Social  classes  in  traditional  and  industrial 
societies,  classes,  castes,  and  mobility. 
Theories  of  class  relationships  and  conflicts. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Wood 

232  Sociology  of  Work 

Deals  with  a variety  of  social  issues  associated 
with  the  division  of  labor:  the  structure  of  occu- 
pations and  their  impact  upon  workers,  sources 
of  satisfaction  in  work,  experiments  in  rede- 
signing work,  and  models  of  workers’  partici- 
pation in  the  work  place. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Brill,  Staff 

241  Elements  of  Sociological  Theory 

Reading  and  discussion  of  basic  sociological 
works  in  theory.  Relevance  of  earlier  and  con- 
temporary sociological  interests  and  research. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  Junior  stand- 
ing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

242  Family 

A comparative  and  historical  analysis  of  family 


systems.  Emphasis  on  the  development  and 
future  prospects  of  the  nuclear  family  in 
middle-class  industrial  society. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Kamara,  Ms.  Richards 

261  Social  Deviance  and  Control 

The  social  conditions  of  individual  and  group 
behavior  disorders,  deviant  subcultures  and  so- 
cial control. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Kronish 

271  Theory  of  Social  Change 

Alternative  theories  of  social  change,  at  the 
societal  and  community  levels.  Classical 
theories  of  change,  including  Durkheim, 
Weber,  and  Marx,  and  contemporary  theories. 
Selected  applications. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Wood,  Ms.  Stichter 

272  Collective  Behavior 

The  nature  and  form  of  religious,  ethnic,  racial 
and  other  types  of  groupings, mass  society  and 
masses  in  society,  formation  and  structure  of 
crowds. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

277  Social  Interaction  in  Groups 

The  dynamics  of  face-to-face  social  integration 
in  the  context  of  groups.  Investigation  of  the 
application  of  small  group  research  and  theory 
to  the  functioning  of  natural  groups.  Attention 
to  the  formative  and  affective  subsystems,  role 
differentiation  and  decision  processes  in  formal 
organization. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

281  Society  and  the  Individual 

Basic  survey  of  the  social  environment  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Kohen,  Mr.  Weiss,  Ms.  Richards 

285  Work  in  Bureaucracies 

Deals  with  the  internal  dynamics  of  complex 
organizations.  Different  approaches  to  organi- 
zational behavior  will  be  examined  in  the  con- 
text of  social  values  and  beliefs.  Analysis  will 
include  the  impact  of  hierarchy  on  work  experi- 
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ence,  the  psychological  bases  for  organiza- 
tional effectiveness,  the  foundations  and  uses 
of  power,  the  problems  of  leadership  in 
bureaucracies,  and  the  effects  of  organizational 
structures  on  communication  and  innovation. 
Prerequisite;  Sociology  101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Tagliacozzo,  Staff 

300  Communications  and  Opinion 

Sociological  and  political  perspectives  on  mass 
communications. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Johnson 

321  Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations 

Conflicts  and  accommodations  among  differ- 
ing racial  and  ethnic  groups.  Nature  and  charac- 
ter of  prejudices  and  discrimination. 
Minority-majority  relations  in  selected 
societies. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Blackwell,  Mr.  Robbins,  Mr.  Jacobs 

322  The  Black  Family 

A socio-historical  analysis  of  the  experiences 
of  the  black  family  in  the  United  States  from 
slavery  to  present.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the 
mode  of  adjustment  and  adaption  to  the  forces 
of  domestic  colonialism  including  slavery,  ra- 
cism, and  economic  discrimination.  It  will  also 
focus  on  stratification  in  the  black  community 
as  well  as  issues  in  socialization  and  personality 
development. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

330  Sociology  of  the  Future 

Futurism  — the  study  of  our  rapidly  changing 
technological  and  social  environment  and 
examination  of  the  theories  and  techniques  by 
which  the  future  can  be  forecasted,  predicted, 
anticipated  or  planned. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  2 upper-level 
sociology  courses. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

333  Sociology  of  Religion 

Belief  systems  and  social  structures  of  religious 
groups.  Impact  of  religious  systems  on  famil- 
ial, economic,  political  and  other  institutions. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Miyakawa,  Mr.  Zahn 


335  Political  Sociology 

An  interdisciplinary  study  with  stress  on  the 
nature  of  power  and  its  distribution  in  society. 
Alternative  approaches  to  changing  and  trans- 
forming power  structures. 

Prerequisite;  Sociology  101  and  Political  Sci- 
ence 122 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Stichter,  Mr.  Wood 

337  The  Sociology  and  Psychology  of 
Complex  Organizations 

Types  of  organizational  structures  both  histori- 
cally and  in  industrial  societies.  Profit  making 
and  non-profit  making  organizations  such  as 
schools,  business  and  public  bureaucracies, 
corporations,  churches,  hospitals,  prisons. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Tagliacozzo 

338  Sociology  of  Education 

The  educational  systems  of  various  types  of 
Western  and  non-Western  societies  and  the 
changes  in  Western  systems  in  modern  history, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  U.S.  the  struc- 
tural features  of  types  of  American  schools  and 
colleges  and  the  relevance  of  these  features  to 
the  economy  and  the  ideology. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Tagliacozzo,  Mr.  Robbins 

342  Aging  and  Society 

An  examination  of  theories  and  research  of 
aging  and  society.  Course  is  organized  in  two 
sections.  The  first  section  explores  the  general 
relationship  of  the  aging  process  and  the  aged  to 
the  social,  economic  and  political  systems  in  a 
youth-oriented  and  work-oriented  society.  The 
second  section  draws  upon  cross-national  and 
cross-cultural  material. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Kamara 

350  Elements  of  Social  Statistics 

Fundamentals  of  social  statistics,  special  em- 
phasis on  probability,  tests  of  significance,  and 
measures  of  association. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  6 hours  of 
upper  division  sociology,  Junior-Senior  stand- 
ing or  permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  1 Lab  Hr  4 Credits 

Mr.  Movahedi,  Mr.  James 

351  Methods  of  Sociological  Research 

Design  of  sociological  research  and  methods  of 
inquiry.  Organization  and  analysis  of  data,  de- 
velopment of  research  projects. 


Prerequisite;  Sociology  101  and  Junior  stand- 
ing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Movahedi,  Staff 

355  Comparative  Social  Structures 

The  comparative  study  of  large-scale  social 
systems  with  emphasis  on  national  societies. 
The  theory  and  methodology  of  comparison 
and  comparisons  of  major  features  of  social 
systems.  Construction  of  typologies. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  Junior  stand- 
ing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Stichter,  Staff 

361  Criminology 

A general  survey  and  analysis  of  adult  crime. 
Attention  to  historical  development  of 
criminological  thought,  societal  reaction  to 
crime  and  behavioral  systems.  Emphasis  on 
theories  of  criminality  and  issues  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  police  and  courts. 
Prerequisite;  Sociology  101  and  Junior-Senior 
standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Garrett 

365  The  Professions  in  Contemporary 
Society 

An  examination  of  the  concepts  and  theories 
which  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  study  of 
contemporary  professions.  Students  will 
examine  the  historical  matrix  of  modern  pro- 
fessionalism, and  the  sources  of  power  and 
vulnerability  of  professions  in  industrial  soci- 
ety. The  conditions  which  differentiate  the  ex- 
perience and  organizations  of  different  profes- 
sions will  be  studied,  including  practitioner- 
client  relationships,  patterns  of  peer  control,  and 
the  varied  roles  of  professional  authority  in 
complex  organizations.  Class  and  written  re- 
ports focus  on  comprehensive  studies  of 
specific  professions. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  Junior  stand- 
ing or  permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Tagliacozzo,  Staff 

373  Population  and  Ecology 

The  population  explosion,  birth,  death,  and 
illness.  Immigration  and  emigration.  How  the 
human  and  physical  environment  interact. 
Questionnaire  construction,  interviewing,  and 
data  analysis. 

Prerequisite;  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Dickinson 
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375  Survey  Research  Methods 

The  design  of  the  course  is  learning  by  doing. 
Each  student  will  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment, conceptualization,  sampling,  of  an  as- 
pect of  a central  theme  of  the  course,  such  as 
changing  parental  roles.  Within  this  broad  area 
students  will  develop  their  own  area  of  inquiry. 
There  will  be  a mid-term  examination  and  a 
final  project  paper. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

377  Laboratory  in  Group  Processes  and 
Interpersonal  Communication 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  a learning  experience  in  small  group 
development  through  participation  and  analysis 
of  outgoing  group  processes  and  interpersonal 
interactions  within  a laboratory  setting.  This 
learning  will  be  partially  experimental  and 
partly  through  lectures,  discussions,  readings, 
and  papers.  The  aim  is  not  only  intellectual 
knowledge;  developing  skills  in  decision  mak- 
ing, problem  analysis,  problem  solving  and 
leadership  will  also  be  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

382  Social  Psychology  of  Sex  Roles  — 

Men  and  Women  in  Society 

An  analysis  of  male  and  female  roles  in  society 
with  consideration  of  biological  and  psycholog- 
ical factors.  Attention  to  socialization  proces- 
ses which  reflect  society’s  functional  definition 
of  acceptable  and  deviant  sex  roles. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Kohen,  Ms.  Gore 

384  Medical  Sociology 

Focuses  on  the  contribution  of  the  social  sci- 
ences to  the  field  of  medical  care.  This  is  done 
along  two  dimensions  — 1.  Illness  and  treat- 
ment are  defined  from  a socio-cultural,  biolog- 
ical perspective.  2.  Sociological  theories  and 
studies  are  then  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems 
of  definitions  of  illness,  illness  behavior,  the 
use  of  medical  services,  the  organization  of 
medical  services  and  the  future  frontiers  of  so- 
cial science  in  medicine. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  one  additional 
sociology  course. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 


385  Hospitals 

Approaches  to  the  study  of  complex  organiza- 
tions are  examined  through  a focus  on  the  gen- 
eral hospital.  The  analysis  will  include:  trends 
in  external  and  internal  patterns  of  social  con- 
trol, distinguishing  organizational  features  of 
the  hospital;  the  role  of  professionals  and  man- 
agers in  the  context  of  work  technology  and 
work  organization:  interactions  between  pro- 
fessionals and  clients  and  the  management  of 
patient  care  under  varying  conditions. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology  and  Med- 
ical Sociology  or  Human  Service  Organiza- 
tions or  permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Tagliacozzo 

411  Community  Organization 

Major  principles  and  concepts  of  community 
organization  will  be  explored.  Particular  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  considering  the  poten- 
tialities and  limits  of  various  types  of  commu- 
nity organizations  to  achieve  social  change  in 
urban  neighborhoods. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  — Junior  or  Senior 
standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

421  Minorities  and  Housing 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  explore  the 
relation  of  urban  housing  and  the  location  of 
minorities  within  the  structure  of  American 
society.  Specifically,  it  will  focus  upon  the 
processes  involved  in  matching  people  and 
housing,  the  techniques  and  processes  involved 
in  limiting  housing  opportunities  for  some 
people,  minority  status  and  housing  opportu- 
nity, the  effects  of  differential  housing  oppor- 
tunities, and  proposed  resolutions  and  correc- 
tive measures  for  rearranging  the  distribution  of 
housing. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101,  211  and  Junior/ 
Senior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Nikkei 

427  Minority  Role  Behavior 

A sociological  analysis  of  the  various  re- 
sponses, self-definitions  and  behavior  patterns 
developed  by  minority  groups  to  their  status  as 
minorities,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  United 
States. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  Junior/Senior 
standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Blackwell 


440  Sociology  of  Knowledge  and  Ignorance 

Epistemological  sociology  — social  determin- 
ants of  the  gap  between  reality  and  our  know- 
ledge of  it. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  Junior/Senior 
standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Dickinson 

441  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory 

A concentrated  examination  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  study  of  human  interaction 
and  the  problems  of  social  order  and  social 
change.  Issues  involving  the  goals  of  sociolo- 
gy, the  ethics  of  social  research,  and  behavior 
control  will  be  a major  focus. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Sociology  241  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Larson 

450  Evaluation  Research 

The  application  of  research  methods  to  the 
evaluation  of  social  programs.  The  course  as- 
sumes knowledge  of  basic  research  methods 
and  will  use  examples  from  the  fields  of  correc- 
tions, health  systems,  and  urban  affairs. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101,  350,  351  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

451  Field  Work  Methods 

Intensive  training  in  observational  methods, 
readings  of  theoretical  issues  involved,  concen- 
trated community  oriented  field  work  under 
close  supervision. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology  and 
Junior/Senior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

452  Nonexperimental  Methods  in 
Sociology 

Design  and  analysis  of  nonexperimental  re- 
search. Includes  construction  of  indices  and 
scales,  methods  of  control  in  survey  research, 
multivariate  analysis  of  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative data,  analysis  of  causal  models  and 
computer  application  to  sociological  data. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Sociology  350 
and  351  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Movahedi 

462  Juvenile  Delinquency 

The  nature  and  extent  of  delinquency,  explain- 
ing theories,  delinquent  subculture,  and  pro- 
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grams  for  control  and  prevention. 

Prerequisite;  Junior  standing  and  Sociology 
101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Blackwell,  Mr.  Garrett 

463  Corrections 

Prisons,  jails,  parole,  and  probation.  Attention 
to  inmate  social  structure,  philosophy  underly- 
ing correctional  system  and  modern  treatment 
approaches. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  Sociology 
462. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Brin,  Mr.  Garrett 

464  Practicum  in  Correction 

Supervised  field  placement  in  a correctional 
setting,  seminar  on  problems  relating  to  stu- 
dents field  experience  and  on  special  issues  in 
correction  including  prison  reform  and  legisla- 
tion. Legal  handling  of  adult  and  Juvenile  of- 
fenders, prison  administration  and  organiza- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101,  463  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  6 Credits 

Mr.  Brin,  Mr.  Garrett 

465  Police  in  Society 

An  examination  of  police  as  a system  of  social 
control,  survey  of  major  studies  of  police  by 
sociologists  and  government  commissions. 
Emphasis  placed  on  police  organization,  pat- 
terns and  consequences  of  police  training,  his- 
torical and  cross-cultural  perspectives  of  police 
systems  and  studies  of  police  discretion  and 
police-citizen  interaction. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Sociology  101 
and  9 credit  hours  in  Sociology. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Garrett 

466  Research  Studies  in  the  Sociology  of 
Alcoholism 

An  in-depth  analysis  of  sociological  factors 
related  to  drinking  behavior,  alcoholism,  and 
treatment  and  prevention  programs.  Special 
emphasis  placed  on  theory,  research  studies 
and  methodological  problems  in  studying  al- 
coholic populations.  Attention  also  given  to 
special  topics  — alcohol  and  crime,  traffic 
safety,  family  crises,  industry  and  skid  row. 
Prerequisite;  Sociology  101,  Senior  standing, 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Garrett 


467  Sociology  of  Law 

A general  analysis  of  the  social  origins  and 
consequences  of  law  and  legal  process,  special 
emphasis  on  law  as  a method  of  conflict  resolu- 
tion, as  a social  control  structure,  and  on  law 
and  social  change.  Attention  also  given  to  law 
in  other  societies,  including  nonliterate 
societies,  to  the  evolution  and  development  of 
legal  structures,  and  to  patterns  of  due  process 
and  criminal  law. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  6 semester 
credits  in  Sociology,  Junior/Senior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Johnson 

468  Social  Psychiatry 

Sociological  analysis  of  psychiatric  theories 
and  practices,  examination  of  the  effect  of  so- 
cial structure  on  the  manufacture,  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  mental  disorders. 
Prerequisite:  3 courses  in  sociology  or  psychol- 
ogy, Introductory  Sociology,  Junior/Senior 
standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Movahedi 

471  Modernization 

Social  and  economic  aspects  of  development 
and  modernization  in  various  societies. 
Prerequisite;  Sociology  101  and  Anthropology 
101,  Junior/Senior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Wood 

472  Conflict  in  Society 

An  exploration  into  the  nature,  sources,  types 
and  effects  of  conflict  control  and  resolution, 
basically  theoretical  in  approach  with  emphasis 
upon  conflict  as  a social  process. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology  and 
Junior/Senior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

473  Sociology  of  Social  Movements 

Analysis  of  general  characteristics  of  social 
movements  as  a vehicle  of  social  change  — 
with  focus  on  selected  historical  social  move- 
ments. 

Prerequisite;  Introductory  Sociology  and 
Junior/Senior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Zahn,  Staff 

474  Ideology  and  Social  Control  in 
Southern  Africa  and  Latin  America 

From  a comparative  perspective,  the  exercise 
and  structure  of  power  in  selected  nations, 
states  of  Latin  America  and  Southern  Africa. 


Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology  and 
Junior/Senior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Kamara 

475  Socialization 

Theories  and  research  on  socialization  from  a 
sociological-social  psychological  perspective. 
Emphasis  on  socialization  during  childhood 
and  continuities  and  discontinuities  between 
child  and  adult  socialization. 

Prerequisite;  Introductory  Sociology,  Sociol- 
ogy 281,  and  Junior/Senior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Kohen 

476  Medical  Care  Systems 

This  course  will  pursue  a comparative  examina- 
tion and  analysis  of  medical  care  systems.  A 
general  system  framework  will  be  used.  The 
strategy  for  analysis  will  be  to  analyze  various 
systems  in  terms  of  the  properties  of  the  sys- 
tems and  the  interrelations  and  the  interdepen- 
dencies of  the  properties.  There  will  be  at- 
tempts to  connect  the  structures  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  systems  to  the  larger  societal  struc- 
tures. The  focus  will  be  on  medical  care  in 
modern,  industrialized  societies. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  three  courses  in 
sociology  of  which  two  must  be  Sociology  101 
and  Sociology  384. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

478  Directed  Study  in  Sociology 

Students  invited  by  the  department  to  conduct 
independent  research  during  the  senior  year. 
Periodic  consultation  and  guidance  provided  by 
the  staff. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology,  Senior 
standing  and  permission  of  department. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-4  Credits 

Staff 

479  Directed  Study  in  Sociology 

Students  invited  by  the  department  to  conduct 
independent  research  during  the  senior  year. 
Periodic  consultation  and  guidance  provided  by 
the  staff. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology,  Senior 
standing  and  permission  of  department. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-4  Credits 

Staff 

480  Special  Topics 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics  varying  each 
year  according  to  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 
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3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

481  Special  Topics 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics  varying  each 
year  according  to  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

484  Sociology  of  Health  and  Healers 

Social  issues  in  concepts  of  health  care  are 
explored  and  sociological  research  on  healers  is 
surveyed.  Topics  include  socialization,  profes- 
sionalism, and  organization  of  a variety  of 
healers. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101,  Sociology  384, 
Junior/Senior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

485  Seminar  on  Single  Parent  Families 

A seminar  dealing  with  the  single  parent  family 
experience  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  social 
scientists  and  of  people  living  in  single  parent 
families. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology  and 
Junior/Senior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Weiss 

SPANISH 

Faculty 

James  J.  Ryan,  Professor,  Chairperson;  Com- 
monwealth Professor  Dorothy  Marshall;  Pro- 
fessor Ricardo  Navas-Ruiz;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Maria-Luisa  Osorio,  Nellie  Sanchez-Arce, 
Adoma  Walia;  Assistant  Professor  Clara  Es- 
tow;  Instructor  Efrain  Barradas;  Lecturers  Alan 
Francis,  Julian  Olivares,  Loretta  Porto-Slover 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Majors 

Majors  must  earn  a minimum  of  30  credits  in 
Spanish  courses,  including  the  two-semester 
Survey  of  Hispanic  Literature  and  Spanish  403 , 
Don  Quixote.  They  must  also  pass  seven  addi- 
tional courses  at  the  level  of  300  or  higher,  of 
which  at  least  two  must  be  in  Spanish  literature 
and  two  in  Spanish- American  literature. 

Spanish  majors  who  are  also  enrolled  in  the 
Latin  American  Studies  Concentration  may, 
with  departmental  approval,  substitute  two 
courses  in  the  Latin  American  Studies  Concen- 
tration for  two  Spanish  department  courses. 


These  are  minimal  requirements.  Majors 
should  plan  carefully  in  order  to  take  additional 
courses  which  fit  their  needs  and  interests. 
Non-native  speakers  are  advised  to  take  ad- 
vanced courses  in  composition,  conversation, 
civilization  and  culture. 

Minors 

Minors  must  earn  a minimum  of  18  credits  in 
Spanish  at  the  level  of  300  or  higher,  with  at 
least  two  courses  in  literature. 

Honors 

To  graduate  with  departmental  honors, 
majors  must  attain  at  least  a 3.5  grade  point 
average  in  major  courses  and  a 3.0  cumulative 
grade  point  average,  take  a departmental  com- 
prehensive examination,  and  write  an  honors 
thesis  under  the  supervision  of  any  teaching 
member  of  the  department. 

The  comprehensive  examination  for  honor 
students  will  be  based  on  material  covered  in 
required  courses  plus  that  covered  in  courses 
taken  by  the  individual  examinee. 

The  honors  thesis  and  the  comprehensive 
examination  will  be  evaluated  by  a departmen- 
tal honors  committee. 

101  Elementary  Spanish 

For  students  with  no  creditable  training  in 
Spanish.  An  intensive  study  of  the  four  lan- 
guage skills  based  on  an  audio-lingual  ap- 
proach. 

4 Lect  Hrs,  1 Lab  Hr  4 Credits 

Staff 

102  Elementary  Spanish 

A continuation  of  Spanish  101.  An  intensive 
study  of  the  four  language  skills  based  on  an 
audio-lingual  approach. 

4 Lect  Hrs,  1 Lab  Hr  4 Credits 

Staff 

103  Intensive  Elementary  Spanish 

An  intensive  study  of  the  four  language  skills 
for  those  who  wish  to  do  a full  year  of  elemen- 
tary Spanish  in  one  semester.  May  be  taken  for 
credit  by  students  who  have  studied  two  years 
in  high  school  and  wish  to  start  over. 

8 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  8 Credits 

Staff 

201  Intermediate  Spanish 

An  oral  review  and  further  study  of  the  lan- 
guage skills  with  readings  in  Spanish  and 
Spanish- American  literature  and  culture.  A 


student  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  201  and 
203. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  102  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  I Lab  Hr  4 Credits 

Staff 

202  Intermediate  Spanish 

A continuation  of  Spanish  201 . An  oral  review 
and  further  study  of  the  language  skills  with 
readings  in  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  lit- 
erature and  culture.  A student  may  not  receive 
credit  for  both  Spanish  202  and  204. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  201  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  1 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

203  Audio-Lingual  Intermediate  Spanish 

Further  development  of  language  skills  using 
an  audio-lingual  approach.  A student  may  not 
receive  credit  for  both  201  and  203. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  102  or  equivalent. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

204  Audio-Lingual  Intermediate  Spanish 

A continuation  of  Spanish  203.  Further  de- 
velopment of  the  language  skills  using  an 
audio-lingual  approach.  A student  may  not  re- 
ceive credit  for  both  202  and  204. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  203  or  equivalent. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

205  Intensive  Intermediate  Spanish 

A continuation  of  Spanish  103  for  those  who 
wish  to  do  a full  year  of  intermediate  Spanish  in 
one  semester.  Students  who  have  passed 
Spanish  103  will  have  priority,  but  the  course 
may  be  taken  by  anyone  eligible  for  Spanish 
205  if  there  is  room. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  102,  103  or  equivalent 
8 Lect  Hrs  8 Credits 

Staff 

261  Modern  Spanish-American  Literature 
in  Translation 

Works  of  some  of  the  outstanding  Spanish- 
American  writers  of  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies. No  knowledge  of  Spanish  required.  Ful- 
fills a requirement  for  Latin-American  Studies 
Concentration. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

262  Hispanic  Masterpieces  in  Translation 

Major  literary  works  of  Spain  and  Spanish 
America.  No  knowledge  of  Spanish  required. 
No  Spanish  major  credit.  This  course  meets  the 
second  year  university  requirement.  Fulfills  a 
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requirement  for  Latin-American  Studies  Con- 
centration . 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

263  Hispanic  Masterpieces  in  Translation 

A continuation  of  Spanish  262  major  literary 
works  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America.  No 
knowledge  of  Spanish  required.  Fulfills  a re- 
quirement for  Latin-American  Studies  Con- 
centration. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

300  Spanish  Pronunciation  and  Intonation 

Designed  to  provide  training  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion, enunciation,  and  intonation  of  Spanish. 
Intensive  practice  in  the  classroom  and  the  lan- 
guage laboratory  based  on  selected  literary 
texts. 

1 Lect  Hr,  1 Lab  Hr.  1 Credit 

Staff 

301  Advanced  Composition  and 
Conversation 

Designed  to  provide  practical  training  in  oral 
and  written  expression  to  students  with  inter- 
mediate proficiency  in  Spanish.  Recommended 
to  students  who  wish  to  practice  and  improve 
their  ability  to  communicate  in  Spanish. 
Weekly  themes  and  frequent  oral  reports. 
Prerequisite;  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

302  Advanced  Composition  and 
Conversation 

A continuation  of  Spanish  301,  using  more 
advanced  materials,  may  be  taken  as  a second 
semester  sequel  to  Spanish  or  by  itself.  Weekly 
themes  and  frequent  oral  reports. 

Prerequisite;  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

303  Spanish  Composition 

Open  only  to  Spanish-speaking  students. 
Techniques  in  writing,  problems  of  written 
Spanish,  style  and  correctness.  Exercises  in 
different  kinds  of  composition. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

304  Language  Arts 

Introduction  to  applied  linguistics  and  detailed 
study  of  Spanish  phonology,  morphology  and 
syntax.  Special  attention  to  the  mechanisms  of 
interference  in  English-speaking  learners  of 
Spanish. 


Prerequisite;  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

305  Prohlems  of  Syntax  in  Reading 
and  Writing 

An  in-depth  study  of  particular  problems  of 
Spanish  syntax  which  are  not  presented  fully  in 
elementary  or  review  grammars.  Particular  at- 
tention will  be  directed  to  word  order,  relative 
clauses,  prepositional  phrases,  the  reflexive  as 
a substitute  for  the  passive  and  object  pronouns; 
that  is,  problems  which  frequently  cause  mis- 
understanding in  reading  and  difficulties  in 
self-expression. 

Prerequisite;  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

306  Advanced  Spanish  Grammar 

The  principle  objective  of  this  course  is  to  give 
students  a more  profound  and  complete  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  grammar  for  its  own  sake, 
rather  than  to  offer  further  practice  in  self- 
expression  (advanced  composition  and  conver- 
sation) or  to  resolve  problems  in  reading  com- 
prehension (problems  of  syntax).  Various 
methods  of  presenting  the  more  complicated 
and  difficult  aspects  of  grammar  will  be 
employed,  including  written  translation  from 
English  to  Spanish. 

Prerequisite;  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

310  Spanish  Civilization 

Studies  in  Spanish  history,  thought  and  the  arts 
as  a background  for  literature. 

Prerequisite;  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

323  The  Short  Story  in  Spanish  Literature 

Historical  development  of  the  short  story  in 
Spanish  literature  from  its  origins  to  the  pres- 
ent. Emphasis  on  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Prerequisite;  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Osorio 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

324  Women  in  Spanish  Literature 

The  changing  image  of  women  throughout  the 
centuries. 


Prerequisite;  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Osorio 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

350  Literary  Arts 

Introduction  to  literary  studies,  textual  analysis 
of  representative  selections  from  major  literary 
movements  and  periods,  using  the  terminology 
of  literary  criticism  and  the  perspectives  of 
literary  history.  Practice  in  literary  analysis. 
Prerequisite;  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

351  Survey  of  Hispanic  Literature 

Selected  readings  from  the  origins  of  Hispanic 
literature  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century;  Middle 
Ages,  conquest  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
Golden  Ages.  Major  works  such  as  El  Cid, 
Libro  de  Buen  Amor,  and  The  Celestina  will  be 
discussed  in  their  social  and  historical  context, 
as  well  as  representative  writings  of  major  fig- 
ures such  as  Cervantes,  Quevedo,  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz. 
Prerequisite;  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Francis 

352  Survey  of  Hispanic  Literature 

Spanish  and  Spanish-American  literature  from 
the  18th  century  to  the  present.  Emphasis  will 
be  given  to  the  literary  evolution  of  Spanish 
thought  as  it  is  revealed  in  major  periods  such 
as  the  Enlightenment  and  the  generation  of  ’98, 
as  well  as  tracing  the  development  of  Spanish 
prose  and  poetry  in  the  diverse  movements  of 
romanticism,  modernism,  and  the  vital  con- 
temporary scene.  Readings  will  include  selec- 
tions from  authors  such  as  Feijoo,  Becquer, 
Unamuno,  Ruben  Dario,  Borges,  Nicolas  Quil- 
len, and  Neruda. 

Prerequisite;  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Francis 

353  The  Hispanic  Character  as  Portrayed 
in  Literature 

Readings  in  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  lit- 
erature illustrating  the  Spanish  character  and  its 
interaction  with  indigenous  or  Creole  cultures 
of  Spanish  America. 

Prerequisite;  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Ryan 
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361  Spanish-American  Civilization 

Major  aspects  of  the  cultural  evolution  of  the 
Spanish-American  countries  from  pre- 
Hispanic  days  to  present. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

362  Spanish-American  Short  Story 

A survey  of  the  development  of  the  short  story 
in  Spanish-American  literature  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  most  representative  20th  century 
short  story  writers. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Barradas 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

363  Spanish-American  Theatre 

A panoramic  view  of  Spanish-American 
theatre  from  its  origins  in  the  colonial  period  to 
the  present. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Barradas 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

364  Spanish-American  Essay 

Selected  readings  from  the  works  of  the  major 
essayists  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Fulfills 
a requirement  for  Latin-American  concentra- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

366  Spanish-American  Colonial  Literature 

A survey  of  the  literature  of  the  Spanish  col- 
onies, focusing  on  its  outstanding  figures  — 
Inca  Garcilaso,  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  — as  well 
as  the  literature  of  the  independence  move- 
ment. Fulfills  a requirement  for  Latin- 
American  Studies  Concentration. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Walia 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

421  Spanish  Literature  before  1500 

Readings  from  El  Cid  through  The  Celestina, 
including  such  works  as  Libro  de  Buen  Amor, 
El  Conde  Lucanor , romances,  and  the  poetry  of 


Jorge  Manrique  and  others. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Sanchez-Arce,  Mr.  Ryan 

422  Golden  Age  Poetry 

Selections  from  Garcilaso,  Herrera,  Fray  Luis 
de  Leon,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Lope  de  Vega, 
Gongora,  Quevedo. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

423  Golden  Age  Prose 

Readings  of  various  forms  of  Spanish  prose  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  including  picar- 
esque, pastoral  and  moorish  novels,  and  impor- 
tant works  of  moralists,  mystics  and  satirists 
such  as  Fray  Luis  de  Le6n,  Santa  Teresa, 
Quevedo,  Gracian  and  others. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Sanchez-Arce 
Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

424  Golden  Age  Theatre 

Outstanding  dramatists  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Lope  de  Vega,  Mira  de  Amescua, 
Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarc6n,  Calderon  de 
la  Barca. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Sanchez-Arce 
Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

425  Spanish  Romanticism 

A study  of  Spanish  romantic  literature  from 
18 12  to  1850.  Stresses  the  relationship  between 
the  emerging  liberal  regime  and  the  romantic 
literary  production  as  it  contributed  fundamen- 
tally to  the  shaping  of  present  day  Spain.  Au- 
thors included  are  Larra,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa, 
Espronceda,  Duque  de  Rivas,  Zorrilla,  Bec- 
quer.  Samples  of  Costumbrismo  and  other 
minor  genres  will  also  be  discussed. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Navas-Ruiz 

426  Spanish  Realism 

Follows  the  evolution  of  Spanish  literature 
through  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  as  a 
witness  to  the  ideals  and  failures  of  the 
bourgeois  society.  Realism  and  naturalism  as 
literary  movements  will  be  thoroughly  studied. 


Authors  included  are  Fernan  Caballero,  Alar- 
con, Valera,  Pardo  Bazan,  Pereda,  Cam- 
poamor,  Galdos,  Clarin. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Navas-Ruiz 

427  The  Generation  of  1898 

Literary  and  intellectual  trends  of  the  genera- 
tion of  1898.  Selected  readings  from  Ganivet, 
Unamuno,  Azorin,  Baroja,  Valle-Inclan, 
Machado,  and  others. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Osorio 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

428  20th  Century  Spanish  Fiction 

Selected  readings  from  the  major  novelists  and 
short  story  writers  of  the  20th  century.  Authors 
included  are:  Unamuno,  Baroja,  Miro,  Perez 
de  Ayala,  Sender,  F.  Avala,  Cela,  Goytisolo, 
A.M.  Matute  and  others  of  the  post-Civil  War 
period. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Osorio,  Mr.  Ryan 
Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

429  20th  Century  Spanish  Poetry 

Selected  readings  from  the  major  poets  of  the 
20th  century.  Authors  included  are:  Machado, 
J.R.  Jimenez,  the  generation  of  1827  and  others 
of  the  post-Civil  War  period. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

430  20th  Century  Spanish  Theatre 

Selected  readings  of  the  major  dramatists  of  the 
20th  century.  Authors  included  are:  Benavente, 
Valle-Inclan,  Garcia  Lorca.  R.  Alberti,  Buero, 
Vallejo,  Sastre  and  others  of  the  post-Civil  War 
period. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Osorio 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

431  20th  Century  Spanish  Essay 

A study  of  the  Spanish  philosophical,  histori- 
cal , literary  and  political  essay  through  the  20th 
century,  and  its  relation  to  local  and  universal 
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circumstances.  The  course  will  focus  on  certain 
main  subjects  as  seen  by  individual  writers: 
contemporary  man,  conceptions  of  history, 
problems  of  Spain,  nature  of  literary  creation. 
Authors  included  are  Unamuno,  Ortega  Y Gas- 
set, Maranon,  Castro,  Azana,  D’Ors,  Menen- 
dez  Pidal,  Madariaga. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Mrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Navas-Ruiz 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

432  Don  Quixote 

A critical  analysis  of  Spain’s  masterpiece. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Ryan 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

433  Galdos 

Selected  works  of  Spain’s  major  modern 
novelist.  Will  include  novels  such  as,  but  not 
restricted  to,  Doha  Perfecta,  Miau,  Fortunata 
Y Jacinta,  Misericordia,  Nazarin,  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

461  19th  Century  Spanish-American 
Literature 

A study  of  the  romantic  and  realistic  literature 
in  Spanish  America  with  emphasis  on  the 
Gaucho  literature.  Fulfills  a requirement  for 
Latin-American  Studies  Concentration. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Walia 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

462  Spanish-American  Modernism 

A study  of  the  Spanish-American  modernist 
movement  (1875-1910)  with  attention  to  both 
prose  and  poetry.  (Although  mainly  an  aesthet- 
ic movement,  it  contains  also  the  seeds  of  a new 
Spanish-American  consciousness  based  on  the 
perception  of  the  specific  reality  for  or  Mun- 
donovismo,  on  the  opposition  to  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  need  for  a more  just  social 
order).  Authors  included  are  Gonzalez  Prada, 
Marti,  Silva,  Ruben  Dario,  Rodo,  Larreta, 
Lugones,  Nervo,  Herrera  Y Reissig.  Fulfills  a 
requirement  for  Latin-American  Studies 
Concentration. 


Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Navas-Ruiz 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

463  Modern  Spanish-American  Fiction 

Concentrates  on  the  development  of  modem 
Spanish-American  fiction  between  approxi- 
mately 1910and  1945.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  the  fiction  of  the- Mexican  Revolution  and  the 
so-called  Criollista  novel  as  a way  to  introduce 
some  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the 
Spanish-American  society:  Indians  and  peas- 
ants, dictatorship,  economic  exploitation,  re- 
volt and  repression,  man’s  and  nature’s  brutal- 
ity. Authors  included  are  Gallegos,  Azuela, 
Icaza,  Quadra,  Rivera,  Guiraldes,  Quiroga, 
Arguedas.  Fulfills  a requirement  for  Latin- 
American  Studies  Concentration. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Navas-Ruiz 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

464  Contemporary  Spanish-American 
Fiction 

A study  of  contemporary  Spanish-American 
fiction  from  about  1945  to  the  present.  Focuses 
on  such  movements  as  avant-garde,  magic 
realism,  meta-physical  fantasy,  the  ‘boom’, 
social  realism,  (which  have  made  Spanish- 
American  fiction  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
and  discussed  all  over  the  world).  Authors  in- 
cluded are  Asturias,  Borges,  Sabato,  Mallea, 
Onetti,  Cortazar,  Garcia  M^quez,  Fuentes, 
Rulfo,  Carpentier,  Vargas  Llosa,  Puig, 
Lezama  Lima,  Sarduy.  Fulfills  a requirement 
for  Latin-American  Studies  Concentration. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Navas-Ruiz 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

465  Contemporary  Spanish-American 
Poetry 

Follows  the  evolution  of  Spanish-American 
poetry  through  the  20th  century  from  the  mod- 
ernist movement  up  to  the  present.  Pays  atten- 
tion to  the  outstanding  group  of  poetesses 
formed  by  Mistral,  Storni,  Ibarbourou  and 
Agustini;  to  the  black  poetry  of  Guillen  and 
Pales  Matos;  and  to  the  avant-garde  poetry  in 
general,  including  that  of  Neruda  and  Paz.  Ful- 
fills a requirement  for  Latin  American  Studies 
Concentration. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 


Mr.  Navas-Ruiz 
Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

466  Ruben  Dario 

A study  of  a major  Spanish-American  poet  and 
his  influence  in  the  Hispanic  world.  Fulfills  a 
requirement  for  Latin-American  Studies  Con- 
centration. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Navas-Ruiz 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

478  Independent  Study 

For  majors  who  wish  to  study  a special  subject 
not  covered  in  our  regular  courses.  The  student 
must  present  his/her  idea  to  a professor  of  the 
department.  A detailed  plan  of  study  including 
a list  of  readings,  scheduled  consultations,  and 
a statement  about  examinations  and/or  required 
papers  must  then  be  presented  by  the  professor 
for  departmental  approval.  May  be  taken  only 
once  except  where  special  permission  is 
granted  by  the  department. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

479  Independent  Study 

Under  very  special  circumstances,  the  depart- 
ment may  grant  special  permission  to  a major  to 
take  a second  independent  study,  following  the 
procedures  outlined  for  Spanish  478. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

480  Studies  in  Hispanic  Literature 

Special  topics  or  individual  authors,  topics  vary 
from  year  to  year. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

481  Senior  Seminar 

Guided  research  projects  in  Spanish  or 
Spanish-American  literature.  Students  will  be 
admitted  to  the  seminar  upon  recommendation 
of  the  supervising  professor  and  with  permis- 
sion of  the  department. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

491  Honors  Thesis 

A paper  written  under  the  supervision  of  a 
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member  of  the  Spanish  department  and  with 
permission  of  the  department.  See  require- 
ments for  graduating  under  Requirements  for 
Graduation. 

Prerequisite;  At  least  two  advanced  literature 
courses  beyond  literary  arts  and  the  survey  of 
Hispanic  literature. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

586  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching 
of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods  of  second- 
ary school  Spanish  teaching.  Supervision  and 
critique  of  practice  teaching.  — 3 credits  to- 
ward Spanish  major. 

Prerequisite:  6 hours  of  education  courses  and 
admission  to  Teacher  Certification  Program. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs 

Practice  Teaching  9 Credits 

Staff 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

211  The  Library  and  the  City  Child 

This  course  is  designed  to  explore  the  school 
and  public  library’s  role  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
city  children  and  young  adults.  It  concentrates 
on  creating  a viable  response  to  those  needs  and 
determining  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
kind  of  library  that  will  be  able  to  meet  them. 
Field-work  is  required. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Kaufman,  Staff 

212  Books  and  the  City  Child 

A continuation  of  TCP  21 1 this  course  concen- 
trates on  an  examination  of  children’s  literature 
as  a reflection  of  the  world  of  the  city  child,  as  a 
means  of  expanding  that  world  and  making  it 
more  comprehensive.  Field-work  is  required. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Kaufman,  Staff 

589  Issues  in  Elementary  School 
Curriculum 

The  course  surveys  the  goals,  structures,  learn- 
ing theories  and  philosophies  in  elementary 
education.  Within  that  framework,  it  focuses 
on  instruction  in  the  language  arts,  reading  and 
math,  concentrating  on  specific  curriculum, 
methods  and  materials  of  those  subjects.  In- 
school fieldwork:  4 hrs/week,  — 15  weeks. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  to  TCP. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Gallo 


590  Curriculum,  Methods  and  Supervised 
Student  Teaching  in  the 
Elementary  Schools 

This  course  includes  work  in  moral  education, 
classroom  design,  teaching  special  needs  chil- 
dren in  the  regular  classroom,  and  extensive 
interdisciplinary  curriculum  development.  In- 
school fieldwork:  41^  days  of  full-time,  super- 
vised student  teaching/week;  15  weeks. 
Prerequisite;  Acceptance  to  TCP. 

5  Lect  Hrs,  34  Hrs  Student 

Teaching  9 Credits 

Ms.  Gallo 

THEATRE  ARTS 

Faculty 

Louis  E.  Roberts,  Associate  Professor,  Chair- 
person; Associate  Professor  Robert  R.  Evans; 
Assistant  Professors  William  Roberts,  Gail 
Van  Voorhis;  Lecturers  Denise  Annette- 
Ashley  Gordon,  Barbara  G.  Ausubel,  Laura 
Sheppard,  Roger  Hendricks  Simon,  Linda 
Spruill. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Courses  in  Theatre  Arts  are  offered  at  three 
levels:  Introductory,  Intermediate,  and  Ad- 
vanced. Introductory  courses  require  no  pre- 
requisites and  are  directed  to  the  student  body 
as  a whole.  Intermediate  courses  are  work- 
shops, courses  in  drama  taught  by  other  de- 
partments of  the  University,  and  introductions 
to  special  areas  of  inquiry  intended  to  provide 
basic  knowledge  of  the  field.  Advanced 
courses  are  given  in  the  more  specialized  areas 
of  Theatre  Arts. 

Sumary  of  the  requirements  for  majors:  Th 
lll,Th  123,  Th  223,  Th  235,  or  Th  236,  two 
workshops,  two  advanced  courses,  two  courses 
offered  by  other  departments  in  dramatic  litera- 
ture, two  courses  in  dramatic  literature  within 
the  Theatre  Arts  Department,  for  a total  of 
eleven  courses. 

Ill  Traditions  of  Western  Drama 

The  intellectual  content,  designs  and 
techniques  of  the  drama  of  the  western  world, 
from  the  classic  Greek  to  the  contemporary 
European  and  American  theatres.  Emphasis  on 
the  cultural  environment  of  each  major  period 
and  locale  of  the  drama  in  relation  to  the  theatre 
and  its  public. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Evans 


121  The  Styles  and  Techniques  of  Comedy 

A study  of  the  comic  form  emphasizing  the 
differing  styles,  techniques,  motivations  and 
degrees  of  effectiveness  of  various  exemplary 
comic  playwrights,  particularly  in  relation  to 
their  audiences,  actors,  and  theatre  architec- 
tures. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Evans 

122  The  Styles  and  Techniques  of  Tragedy 

The  evolution  of  the  tragic  form,  emphasizing 
the  differing  styles,  techniques,  motivations 
and  degrees  of  effectiveness  of  various 
exemplary  tragic  playwrights,  particularly  in 
relation  to  their  audiences,  actors,  and  theatre 
architectures. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Evans 

123  Stagecraft  I 

An  introduction  to  and  exploration  of  stage 
facilities  and  skills,  emphasizing  skill- 
development  in  the  uses  and  choice  of  tools. 
Materials  and  procedures  necessary  for  scenic 
and  property  execution;  includes  lab  work  in 
department  productions. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Van  Voorhis 

125  Speed  and  Movement 

Basics  of  voice-training,  diction-improvement, 
diaphragmatic  breathing,  movement  work  for 
the  stage,  using  tai  chi,  yoga,  char- 
acterization-movement and  movement  to  de- 
velop stage  presence;  the  keeping  of  a journal 
by  each  student. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

126  Speech  and  Oral  Interpretation 

Study  of  principles  of  speech  and  oral  interpre- 
tation, emphasizing  the  analysis,  preparation 
and  oral  presentation  of  literary  materials. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

200  Musical  Theatre 

An  introduction  to  styles,  kinds  and  techniques 
of  performance  in  musical  theatre,  from  early 
mime  through  commedia  dell-arte,  opera  and 
operetta,  and  modern  musical  comedy.  Vocal 
and  movement  training,  scene  work  and  musi- 
cal numbers  developed,  as  well  as  semester 
projects  of  musical  performances. 

3 Lab/Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Roberts 
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212  Theatre  of  Social  Protest 

Historical  survey  of  the  use  of  the  theatre  to 
challenge  the  values  of  society.  The  techniques 
of  stagecraft  used  in  different  periods  to  reveal 
conflict  in  society  to  dramatize  contemporary  f-' 
issues,  and  to  influence  public  opinion. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Roberts 


213  American  Theatre  Before  O’Neill 

A survey  of  American  drama  from  before  the 
revolution  until  the  advent  of  O’Neill  on 
Broadway  in  1920.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  relation  of  individual  plays  to  Ameri- 
can theatrical,  political,  and  social  history. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Roberts 

214  American  Theatre  Since  O’Neill 

The  rise  and  decline  of  the  great  period  in 
American  play  writing  and  production.  Em- 
phasis on  the  Broadway  theatre  as  a mirror- 
image  of  the  ideas  and  events  of  American 
contemporary  history  since  World  War  I. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Roberts 

215  Mid-Twentieth  Century  Drama 

The  ideas,  values  and  techniques  of  the  con- 
temporary theatre  as  reflected  in  modern  styles 
of  stage  production. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Roberts 

216  Elizabethan  Stage 

Study  of  Elizabethan  stage  techniques  as  re- 
vealed in  plays  by  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Jon- 
son,  and  Webster. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Evans 

218  Modern  European  Drama 

A study  of  late  19th,  early  20th  century  theatre 
in  Europe  that  marked  the  beginning  of 
naturalistic,  realistic  and  symbolic  drama,  and 
created  a revolution  in  directorial,  scenic  and 
performance  techniques.  Plays  are  presented  as 
scripts  to  be  produced.  Students  create  produc- 
tion books  integrating  all  facets  of  theatrical 
expression. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Roberts 

220  Black  Theatre  in  America 

An  exploration  of  the  history  of  Black  theatre 
from  its  beginnings  to  the  present,  as  related  to 
and  reflective  of  American  society.  An  exten- 
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sion  of  the  historical  understanding  of  theatre 
related  to  society;  a study  of  an  artistic  tradition 
influencing  American  theatre  practices. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

223  Stagecraft  II 

A study  of  the  tools,  equipment  and  procedures 
necessary  in  theatrical  graphics,  lighting  and 
sound  production.  Includes  lab  work  in  de- 
partment productions  and  individual  projects. 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Van  Voorhis 

224  Play  Production  I 

A study  of  the  process  of  producing  a theatrical 
event,  emphasizing  the  selecting  and  training 
of  the  production  staff,  budgeting,  and  promo- 
tion. Lab  work  includes  supervisory  roles  in 
department  productions. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Van  Voorhis 

225  Play  Production  II 

Further  exploration  of  the  process  of  producing 
theatre,  emphasizing  organization  of  personnel 
and  the  facilities  for  touring  and  for  repertory. 
Prerequisite;  Stagecraft  I or  Play  Production  I. 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Van  Voorhis 

226  Play  Reading 

Decoding  a script  — interpretation  of  play- 
wright’s intention,  director’s  function,  design- 
er’s vision,  actor’s  creation.  Emphasis  on  vocal 
characterization  in  readings  done  by  class  of  a 
variety  of  plays  — mostly  short,  some  original, 
some  unproduced. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Roberts 

230  Workshop  in  Drama 

A course  designed  to  study  the  connection  be- 
tween the  text  and  the  performance  of  a play. 
Some  attention  is  given  also  to  the  playwright, 
his  time,  and  to  production  history.  Written 
work  may  include  a director’s  notebook  and 
program  notes.  Students  will  participate  in  a 
fully-mounted  production  to  be  presented  to  the 
university  community  free  of  charge. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  3 Lab  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Evans 

232  Modern  Dance  Theatre  Workshop 

Different  colors,  textures,  rhythms  and  images 
expressed  in  body  movement;  African,  jazz, 
blues,  modern  dance,  tai  chi,  yoga  and  impro- 
visation. The  final  project  will  be  a 
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all  the  techniques  experienced  in  class. 

6 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

234  New  Theatre  Strategies 

Works  in  a new  direction  in  theatre:  the  evolu- 
tion of  a theatre  piece  from  a theme  or  group  of 
themes  rather  than  from  a script.  Students  will 
be  involved  in  all  areas  of  the  collective  process 
formulating  drama  from  the  interaction  of  a 
group.  Structured  and  directed  by  the  instruc- 
tor. 

2 Lect  Hrs,  2 Lab  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

235  Introduction  to  Directing 

The  director  as  creator  of  the  vision  of  the 
whole  play  and  all  its  elements;  acting,  light- 
ing, stage  design,  styles  of  theatre,  script 
breakdown,  production  notebook,  slow,  care- 
ful work  in  directing  small  scenes. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

236  Introduction  to  Acting  I 

Dramatic  form  as  required  in  acting.  A survey 
of  various  styles;  Greek,  Elizabethan,  restora- 
tion and  modern;  the  actors  function  with  em- 
phasis on  recently  evolved  methods  of  acting, 
and  upon  preparation  of  scenes  in  class. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

240  Women  in  Theatre 

Plays  by  and  about  women,  the  history  of 
women  in  theatre,  supplemented  by  visits  with 
women  employed  in  the  theatre.  The  changing 
role  of  women  in  society  as  reflected  in  drama 
and  literature. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

245  Creative  Drama  for  Children 

Students  will  learn  creative  drama  techniques, 
learn  to  teach  drama  to  children  of  various  ages 
and  actually  teach  in  the  community  schools. 
Emphasis  on  expression  of  creative  energies, 
bodies,  voices,  emotions,  theatre  games  — not 
on  mounting  plays. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Ausubel 

250  Introduction  to  Playwriting 

Designed  for  students  who  are  interested  in  the 
theatre,  but  not  primarily  in  playwriting  itself, 
to  gain  knowledge  of  considerations  relating  to 


the  creation  of  a script  and  the  reading  of 
scripts.  Recommended  for  all  students  in- 
terested in  acting  and  directing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Roberts 

251  Play  writing  I 

Writing  for  the  theatre,  including  examinations 
of  model  one-act  and  three-act  plays  by  major 
contemporary  writers;  selected  readings  on  the 
craft  of  play  writing,  and  the  completion  of  an 
original  play  begun  in  class. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Roberts 

260  Introduction  to  Scene  Design 

Theatre  as  art  form  in  cultural  and  popular 
expression  — function  of  the  designer,  applica- 
tion of  elementary  scenery  as  given  in  stage- 
craft classes,  methods  of  pictorial  representa- 
tion, survey  of  architectural  styles  as  applied  to 
stage  scenery,  and  of  historical  design  for  the 
stage. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Roberts 

261  Introduction  to  Costume  Design 

The  theatre  incorporating  the  history  of  fashion 
and  costume  design.  A theoretical  approach  to 
designing  costumes  for  the  theatre  and  film.  An 
introduction  to  the  uses  of  color,  scale  and 
general  design  elements  as  they  apply  to  stage 
costuming,  qualities  of  fabric,  basic  cutting  and 
draping,  in  stage  costumes. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Roberts 

275  Introduction  to  Screen  and  Television 
Writing 

An  introduction  to  the  art  and  technical  aspects 
of  writing  scripts  for  film  and  television.  In- 
volves analyses  of  screenplays,  study  of  screen 
writers  past  and  present,  the  relationship  be- 
tween director  and  writer,  aesthetics  of  film 
writing.  Project:  the  completion  of  a full-length 
screenplay  from  first  treatment  (synopsis) 
through  first  and  second  drafts  and  final  script. 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

300  Seminar  in  the  Scenic  Imagination 

The  creative  principles  of  stage  production, 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  playscript  in  its 
relation  to  stage  action,  setting,  costumes  and 
lighting.  Study  of  scenic  metaphor  and  a review 
of  the  historic  forms  of  staging,  with  emphasis 
on  modern  styles  from  naturalism  to  absurdism 
and  epic  theatre. 


Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

301  Seminar  in  Contemporary  American 
Playwrights 

Analysis  of  the  art  of  a major  living  writer  of  the 
American  stage;  the  history  of  his  plays  and 
their  production;  critical  response;  contribution 
of  his  drama  to  the  American  theatre  and  soci- 
ety. In  most  cases  students  will  consult  with  the 
playwright  and/or  those  who  have  worked  with 
him. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Roberts 

320  Shakespearean  Acting 

Specialized  study  of  Shakesperean  plays  based 
on  historical  awareness  of  acting  styles  and 
techniques  employed  since  the  16th  century. 
Students  will  create  a broad  range  of  characters 
in  a variety  of  scenes  from  Shakespeare. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Roberts 

335  Introduction  to  Directing  II 

Advanced  work  in  directing,  including  the 
mounting  of  scenes  and  one-act  plays. 
Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Directing  I. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

336  Introduction  to  Acting  II 

Advanced  work  in  acting,  including  the  mount- 
ing of  scenes  and  one-act  plays. 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Acting  I. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

351  Playwriting  II 

Writing  for  the  theatre,  with  emphasis  on  the 
three-act  form , including  the  construction  of  a 
scenario  and  completion  of  a draft  of  an  original 
three-act  play. 

Prerequisite;  Play  writing  1. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Roberts 

360  Advanced  Design 

Advanced  techniques  in  the  scene  sketch,  mod- 
els for  scenery,  interpretations  of  the  differing 
styles  required  for  plays,  opera,  ballet,  musical 
comedy,  etc.  Sketches,  ground  plans,  and  one 
major  design  project  to  be  executed  during  the 
term. 

Prerequisite;  Design  I or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Roberts 
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404  Advanced  Directing 

Advanced  work  on  special  class  projects  in  a 
laboratory  situation.  The  mounting  of  small 
scenes  and  plays. 

Prerequisite;  Directing  I and  II.  Permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

435  Theatre  Arts  Internship  Program 

Designed  to  enable  theatre  arts  majors  with 
sufficient  course  work  behind  them  to  earn  6 
credits  for  a semester’s  internship  with  a televi- 
sion studio,  working  theatre,  or  theatre  pro- 
gram in  a community  college. 

Prerequisite:  Theatre  Arts  major.  Juniors  and 
Seniors  only.  Permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  6 Credits 

Mr.  Evans 

436  Advanced  Acting 

Advanced  work  on  selected  projects  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  individual  actor’s  needs. 
Scene- work,  script  breakdown,  and  develop- 
ment of  a character. 

Prerequisite:  Acting  I and  II. 

4 Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

450  Television  Production 

An  exploration  and  evaluation  of  techniques  of 
television  production,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  common  industry  practices. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Van  Voorhis 

452  Lighting  Design 

Study  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  il- 
lumination for  the  stage. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Van  Voorhis 

478  Independent  Study 

Open  only  to  a limited  number  of  students  in 
any  one  semester.  Research,  study  and  partici- 
pation in  theatre  projects  outside  the  classroom 
involving  consultation  with  a faculty  advisor. 
A written  prospectus  is  required. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  de- 
partment chairperson. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

479  Independent  Study 

Open  only  to  a limited  number  of  students  in 
any  one  semester.  Research,  study  and  partici- 
pation in  theatre  projects  outside  the  classroom 
involving  consultation  with  a faculty  advisor. 
A written  prospectus  is  required. 


Hrs.  by  arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

481  Selected  Topics 

The  study  of  different  areas  within  the  context 
of  theatre  arts  preparation.  Courses  will  vary 
each  semester  and  will  be  announced  during 
pre-registration  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

586  Curriculum  and  Methods  Student 
Teaching  — Theatre  Arts 

The  issues  and  principles  of  learning  and  teach- 
ing drama.  Supervision  and  critique  of  practice 
teaching  in  the  schools. 

Prerequisite;  Admission  to  the  Teacher  Certifi- 
cation Program  and  permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs 

(practice  teaching)  3-9  Credits 

Mr.  Roberts 

WOMEN’S  STUDIES 

100  Women  and  Society:  An  Introduction 
to  Women’s  Studies 

An  introductory,  interdisciplinary  course  rec- 
ommended as  a first  course  in  Women’s  Studies. 
Through  lectures,  readings,  and  discussions, 
students  will  examine  the  origins  of  women’s 
oppression;  female  and  male  sex  roles;  mar- 
riage and  the  family;  women  workers  at  home 
and  in  the  labor  force.  Students  will  relate 
course  material  to  experiences  in  their  own 
lives.  Preference  given  to  first  and  second  year 
students. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Ms.  Froines,  Ms.  Humez 

200  Twentieth  Century  Women  Writers: 

A Feminist  Perspective 

An  intermediate-level  course  which  examines 
the  ways  women  writers  in  this  century  have 
dealt  with  some  important  themes  of  contem- 
porary feminism.  These  include:  the  special 
difficulties  facing  the  woman  artist;  the  process 
of  female  socialization  and  its  impact  on 
mother-daughter  relationships;  female  adoles- 
cence, lesbianism;  the  need  for  making  the 
lives  of  ordinary  women  a subject  for  study  and 
a source  of  artistic  creation;  and  rediscovery  of 
women’s  collective  past.  Novels,  short  stories, 
some  analytical  essays  and  autobiographies 
will  be  used. 

Prerequisite:  One  Women’s  Studies  course  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Humez 


300  Feminist  Thought 

An  advanced  course  designed  for  Women’s 
Studies  concentrators  on  the  position  of  women 
in  society.  It  is  a survey  of  a particular  body  of 
Western  political  thought.  Topics  include 
British  feminism,  Marxian  views  on  the  ‘wom- 
an question’,  socialist  theories. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

350  Women  in  Third  World  Countries 

An  upper-level  course  focusing  on  the  impact  of 
colonialism  and  imperialism  on  women’s  lives 
in  selected  Third  World  countries.  Topics 
examined  will  include  changing  work  and  fam- 
ily roles  of  women;  the  woman’s  role  in 
economic  development:  the  food  crisis  and 
population  control;  women’s  participation  in 
national  liberation  struggles  and  socialist  con- 
struction. 

Prerequisite:  One  Women’s  Studies  course.  In- 
troductory History  or  Political  Science,  or  per- 
mission of  insturctor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Ms.  Froines 

400  Research  and  Methods  in  Women’s 
Studies 

A seminar  to  introduce  students  to  a variety  of 
research  methods  in  various  disciplines  in  order 
to  develop  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
selected  topics  in  Women’s  Studies.  Instructor 
and  students  will  consider  new  sources  of  mate- 
rial for  research  on  women.  Completion  of  a 
major  project  or  research  paper  will  be  re- 
quired. Limited  to  15  Junior  or  Senior  students. 
Prerequisite;  Two  Women’s  Studies  courses 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

479  Independent  Study 

Open  to  a limited  number  of  students  each 
semester.  A written  prospectus  must  be  formu- 
lated with  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

480  Special  Topics 

Selected  topics  in  Women’s  Studies.  Taught  by 
visiting  lecturers  and  staff. 

Prerequisite:  Woman’s  Studies  100  or  equiva- 
lent or  permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 
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The  College  of  Public  and  Community  Serv- 
ice (CPCS)  is  an  innovative  college  within 
UMass/Boston.  Since  its  opening  in  September 
1973,  the  College  has  sought  to  address  the 
urban  mission  of  the  University  in  several  im- 
portant ways.  First,  the  College  actively  re- 
cruits older,  more  experienced  students,  whom 
it  admits  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  commit- 
ment to  a public  or  community  service  career 
rather  than  by  using  conventional  admissions 
criteria.  Second,  the  College  draws  upon  a fac- 
ulty that  is  experienced  in  public  and  commun- 
ity service  as  well  as  in  academic  work.  Third, 
the  College  recognizes  that  learning  goes  on 
both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  Students  are 
therefore  encouraged  to  engage  in  field  based 
learning  and  to  seek  out  learning  opportunities 
in  a variety  of  settings  in  addition  to  the  class- 
room. Fourth,  the  College  believes  that  the 
B.A.  degree  should  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of 
what  students  know,  what  they  can  do,  and 
what  they  have  experienced.  Thus  the  College 
recognizes  that  adult  learners  often  prefer  indi- 
vidualized non-competitive  learning  situations 
and  so  provides  all  of  its  students  with  that  kind 
of  learning  environment.  And  finally,  the  Col- 
lege believes  its  faculty  and  students  should  be 
involved  and  prepared  to  make  a difference  in 
public  and  community  service.  Its  program  is 
designed  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

Competency-Based  Curriculum 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  is 
competency-based.  Competency  is  knowledge 
in  action,  knowing  and  doing  something  well; 
designing  an  evaluation  plan  or  a community 
change  program,  analyzing  and  resolving  per- 
sonal role  conflicts,  writing  a position  paper 
advocating  an  organizational  change,  com- 
prehending value  systems  and  audiences,  de- 
veloping an  economic  profile  of  a legal  com- 
munity, mediating  a legal  dispute,  creating  a 
treatment  plan  for  a juvenile  offender.  These 
are  examples  of  competencies  in  the  CPCS 
curriculum,  which  has  been  developed  by  the 
teaching/practitioner  faculty  of  CPCS  in  con- 
sultation with  professionals  in  relevant  service 
career  and  academic  fields,  community  leaders 
and  CPCS  students  themselves. 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  is  a set  of 
demonstrable  competencies,  relevant  to  both 
public  and  community  service  and  to  general 
education.  The  goal  of  our  competency  based 
curriculum  is  to  certify  that  our  graduates  pos- 
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sess  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  per- 
form such  worthwhile  activities  competently. 

Graduates  of  CPCS  are  awarded  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  by  having  clearly  de- 
monstrated a variety  of  competencies  deemed 
crucial  to  successful  careers  in  public  and 
community  service.  Competency  is  recognized 
and  certified  regardless  of  how,  where,  or  when 
the  student  acquired  it.  Most  CPCS  graduates 
gain  their  competence  from  a combination  of 
CPCS  courses,  courses  taken  elsewhere,  field 
work,  independent  study,  and  prior  experience. 

Within  the  limits  of  distribution  require- 
ments, students  design  their  own  programs  by 
demonstrating  competencies  in  thematic  areas 
such  as  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences,  as 
well  as  in  essential  reading,  writing  and 
mathematical  skills . Students  choose  their  serv- 
ice career  areas  from  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing Curriculum  Centers:  Legal  Education  Ser- 
vice, Community  Change  and  Housing, 
Human  Growth  and  Development,  and  Human 
Services  Advocacy.  Students  must  also  com- 
plete an  entry  program  called  Assessment  and 
an  Independent  Interest  Certificate.  Approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent  of  a student’s  work  is  in  a 
Career  Center,  20  per  cent  in  Essential  Skills, 
and  the  remaining  55  per  cent  distributed  in  the 
General  Education  curriculum. 

In  the  competency-based  system,  each  com- 
petency statement  contains  its  own  perform- 
ance criteria.  Successful  demonstration  of 
competence  is  measured  by  standards  that  are 
relevant  to  both  academic  performance  and  the 
world  beyond  the  academy.  Performance 
standards  are  established  by  the  faculty  in  con- 
sultation with  service  career  practitioners  and 
are  published  as  part  of  each  competency 
statement. 

Thus,  CPCS  students,  to  a considerable  de- 
gree, shape  their  own  education  by  learning  and 
demonstrating  competencies  central  to  their 
own  life  interest  and  career  objectives.  While 
the  curriculum  prepares  the  student  for  a wide 
variety  of  roles  in  public  and  community  serv- 
ice, the  CPCS  program  emphasizes  those  com- 
petencies needed  in  the  delivery  of  human  ser- 
vices. 

The  “Liberating  Arts” 

The  College  believes  that  the  true  purpose  of 
a liberal  education  is  to  free  people’s  minds;  to 
increase  consciousness  of  the  deeper  meanings 
of  their  lives,  their  work,  their  communities. 
As  people  grow  more  aware  of  the  meaning- of 
what  they  do  and  of  the  relationships  between 
knowledge  and  action,  their  consciousness  is 
liberated  and  their  ability  to  learn  is  revitalized. 


The  College  has  organized  its  General  Educa- 
tion Curriculum  in  an  interdisciplinary  form  to 
show  the  relationships' between  various  fields 
of  knowledge,  and  to  relate  these  liberating  arts 
to  work  in  public  and  community  service 
careers.  For  example,  the  American  Values 
certificate  includes  ethics,  history,  literature, 
sociology,  and  anthropology  in  a way  that  ena- 
bles people  to  deal  more  effectively  with  ques- 
tions of  value  in  their  personal  and  professional 
lives. 

Field  Education 

The  College  encourages  the  development  of 
off-campus  activities  that  are  directly  related  to 
the  competency-based  curriculum.  Students 
who  are  employed  in  jobs  related  to  the  com- 
petencies are  urged  to  identify  resources  for 
competency  instruction  and/or  evaluation  in 
their  work  settings  and  to  develop  a plan  to 
relate  these  activities  to  their  educational  goals. 
The  College  does  not  automatically  grant  credit 
for  work  experience.  However,  the  faculty 
helps  a student  relate  work  experience  to  ap- 
propriate competencies  and  in  that  fashion, 
“credit”  it.  Previous  work  experience  is  help- 
ful in  meeting  competency  requirements. 
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The  College  Centers  make  available  to  stu- 
dents field  placement  opportunities  (usually 
volunteer)  in  agencies,  organizations  and  pro- 
grams where  it  is  possible  to  work  toward  com- 
petency acquisition.  Placements  are  also  used 
to  increase  a student’s  understanding  of  course 
material  and,  if  relevant,  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  demonstration  of  competencies. 

The  College  also  initiates  the  development  of 
relationships  with  community  service  agencies 
in  order  to  recruit  employees  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  personal  and  professional  growth. 
Through  the  joint  efforts  of  agency  and  College 
staff,  cooperative  education  programs  are  de- 
signed to  provide  instruction  and  evaluation 
activities  at  the  work  site  as  well  as  at  the 
college. 

Students  should  address  any  questions  about 
field  placement  activities,  course  related  ac- 
tivities or  adaptation  of  a work  site  to  educa- 
tional goals  to  appropriate  center  faculty. 

Evaluation  of  Competence  According  to 
Performance  Standards  Instead  of  Grading 

When  students  demonstrate  competencies, 
they  are  evaluated  according  to  specific  stand- 
ards which  are  published  in  advance.  All  stu- 
dents are  required  to  demonstrate  competence 
at  the  same  high  standards  of  performance. 
Students  are  evaluated  as  having  successfully 
demonstrated  competence,  or  are  informed  by 
evaluators  what  further  work  is  needed  to  de- 
monstrate competence.  Instructional  help  is 
available  through  courses  and  individual  work 
with  the  faculty,  a tutorial  program,  and  peer 
study  groups.  There  is  no  grading  as  such  at  the 
College.  This  standard-centered  approach  is  at 
the  heart  of  competency  based  education;  it 
allows  students  to  focus  on  individual  and 
group  needs,  to  learn  at  their  own  pace,  and  to 
work  cooperatively  toward  learning  goals. 

The  Student  Body 

CPCS  students  have  one  thing  in  common: 
They  represent  the  human  resources  and  hopes 
of  Greater  Boston.  Men  and  women  of  all  ages, 
races,  creeds  and  economic  backgrouhds  will 
be  your  fellow  students  at  CPCS . Their  average 
age  is  32  and  most  work  full  or  part-time. 
Generally  students  at  CPCS  are  working  in  the 
fields  of  public  and  community  service  or  seek- 
ing such  work.  Some  students  are  attending 
CPCS  in  order  to  change  careers  and  will  use 
their  degrees  to  move  into  new  fields.  Their 
diversity,  both  in  cultural  and  professional 


background,  make  CPCS  a lively  and  interest- 
ing learning  situation. 

Organization  of  Curriculum  and 
Distribution  Requirements 

Since  the  College  is  engaged  in  the  certifica- 
tion of  competence,  the  curriculum  is  or- 
ganized into  a series  of  coherent  units  called 
Certificates.  Within  each  certificate  is  a set  of 
distinct  Competencies,  which  are  used  as  the 
basic  academic  unit  at  CPCS . On  the  transcript, 
competency  titles  appear  beside  codes  desig- 
nating the  certificate  within  which  they  belong. 
The  Certificates  are  administered  by  interdis- 
ciplinary academic  units  called  Centers. 

The  CPCS  distribution  requirements  are  de- 
signed to  insure  an  integrated  educational  ex- 
perience. The  college  awards  a Bachelor’s  de- 
gree upon  the  successful  demonstration  of  the 
specific  number  of  Competencies  from  the  fol- 
lowing curricular  areas: 

— Assessment:  two  competencies  in  an  entry 
program  called  Assessment,  emphasizing 
skills  in  identifying  competence  gained 
through  prior  or  nontraditional  learning, 
and  educational  planning  skills. 

— Applied  Language  and  Math  Certificates 

(3)  required  Certificates  in  Reading,  Writ- 
ing and  Speaking,  and  Mathematics 

— General  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Certificates 

(5)  required  Certificates  chosen  from  Cer- 
tificate groups: 

Cultural  Studies 
Individual  and  Society 
Management  and  Transportation  of  In- 
stitutions 

— Career  Education  Certificate 

(I)  major  Certificate  chosen  from  one  or 
more  Career  areas: 

Community  Change 
Housing 

Human  Growth  and  Development 
Legal  Education  Services 

— Independent  Interest  Certificate 

(1)  Certificate  designed  or  selected  inde- 
pendently by  the  student. 

CPCS  Academic  Policies 

Full-Time  Academic  Load 

A minimum  Full-Time  Academic  Load  is 


defined  by  official  registration  for  at  least  (5) 
competencies  each  semester. 

Minimal  Academic  Progress  Policy 

A full-time  student  must  successfully  com- 
plete or  receive  a progress  report  for  five  com- 
petencies each  semester. 

A student  must  complete  all  competencies 
for  which  progress  reports  were  received  within 
one  semester  following  the  semester  in  which 
the  progress  reports  were  given. 

Completed  competencies  earned  in  one 
semester  beyond  the  minimal  academic  prog- 
ress requirement  may  be  carried  over  into  sub- 
sequent semesters  to  meet  the  minimal 
academic  progress  requirements. 

In  the  event  that  a student  does  not  fulfill  the 
minimal  academic  progress  requirement,  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs  may  take 
one  of  the  following  actions: 

a.  recommend  an  intensive  support  and  service 
program  for  the  student. 

b.  place  the  student  on  academic  probation  for 
a one-semester  period. 

c.  defer  placing  a student  on  academic  pro- 
bation if  the  student  can  show  that  difficul- 
ties in  making  academic  progress  are  due  to 
illness,  family  hardship,  unavoidable  con- 
flicts between  work  and  education,  or  other 
compelling  reasons.  Such  a deferral  would 
be  for  one  semester  only.  If  the  student 
receiving  a deferral  does  not  meet  the  Min- 
imal Academic  Progress  Policy  in  the 
semester  following  the  deferral,  s/he  will  be 
placed  automatically  on  Academic  Proba- 
tion. 

Academic  Probation  is  defined  as  a period  of 
one  semester,  during  which  the  student  on 
probationary  status  must  reach  the  minimal 
progress  level  for  that  current  semester.  During 
the  probationary  semester,  a student  does  not 
have  to  complete  the  deficiencies  of  the  previ- 
ous semester,  but  must  meet  the  requirement  of 
the  probationary  semester  only.  Once  the  stu- 
dent has  met  the  minimal  progress  requirement, 
the  probationary  status  will  be  removed. 

If  the  student  is  unable  to  meet  the  minimal 
progress  requirement  after  a one-semester 
probationary  period,  the  Associate  Dean  for 
Academic  Affairs  may  recommend  to  the  Dean 
that  the  student  be  withdrawn  from  the  College. 
If  the  Dean  concurs  in  this  recommendation, 
the  student  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  cumulative  limit  for  Academic  Proba- 
tion semesters  will  be  three.  If  a fourth  prob- 
ationary semester  is  indicated,  the  student  will 
at  that  point  be  administratively  withdrawn 
from  the  College,  unless  the  student  can  suc- 
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cessfully  petition  the  Associate  Dean  for 
Academic  Affairs  for  an  additional  probatio- 
nary semester  on  grounds  specified  in  C above. 
Any  student  who  fails  to  meet  the  minimal 
academic  progress  policy  after  a fourth  pro- 
bationary semester  will  be  automatically  with- 
drawn. 

This  policy  will  be  effective  September  1, 
1976  for  all  students  entering  on  or  after  that 
date. 

This  policy  will  be  effective  for  all  students, 
regardless  of  date  of  entry  ino  the  College,  on 
January  1,  1977.  At  that  time  all  continuing 
students  who  have  been  in  the  College  more 
than  two  semesters  will  be  expected  to  meet  the 
minimal  progress  requirement  of  5 competen- 
cies per  semester  from  that  semester  forward 
but  not  retroactively. 

Verifiable  Competencies 

“Verification”  is  the  CPCS  term  for  con- 
verting (or,  directly  transferring)  learning 
gained  through  academic  courses  taken 
elsewhere  or  work  experiences  into  competen- 
cies. Verification  means  that  CPCS  faculty 
evaluators  have  established /V/4DP/1VC£'  that 
certain  courses  or  job  titles  fulfill  the  criteria 
and  standards  of  specific  competencies  within 
the  certificates. 

Below  is  a listing  of  those  competencies  for 
which  verification  of  courses  or  work  experi- 
ences have  been  established  as  of  FALL  ’77. 
This  listing  does  not  include  all  competencies 
and  is  subject  to  change  based  on  CPCS  faculty 
review  and  revision.  It  is  published  here  to  give 
prospective  CPCS  students  an  indication  of  the 
kinds  of  prior  learning  that  will  be  routinely 
transferable.  Learning  from  other  courses  or 
work  experiences  may  also  translate  into  com- 
petencies but  will  require  additional  evidence 
which  must  be  presented  to  CPCS  faculty 
evaluators.  In  all  cases,  course  work  taken 
elsewhere  or  work  experience  must  relate  to  the 
content  and  standards  of  CPCS  competencies. 


COMPETENOES  THAT  CAN  BE  VERIFIED 


Competencies 
Reading  Certificate: 

Comprehending  the  Work 

ALM  Center  requires  direct  evaluation  of 
entry  competency  “Reading  the  Work” 
(“Initial  Comprehension”)  to  complete  the 
entry  diagnostic/evaluative  process. 

Writing/Speaking  Certificate: 

Analysis 

Technical  Communication 
Mathematics  Certificate: 

Computer  Science 
Statistics 


Courses  or  Job  Titles 

A second  year  literature  course 


— Published  article  in  a professional  journal 

— Published  article  in  a professional  journal 

— Computer  Science  or  Programming  Course 

— Statistics  Course 


ALM  requires  direct  evaluation  of  entry  com- 
petencies “Basic  Math”  and  “Algebra”  to 
coi.iplete  the  reentry  diagnostic/evaluative 
process. 


Competencies  Courses  or  Job  Titles 

American  Values  Certificate: 

What  Are  Values? 

Values  and  Work 
Values  and  Myths 

Cultural  Comparison  Certificate: 

Contains  no  verifiable  competencies  at  present. 

See  above  introductory  paragraphs  2 and  3 

Basic  Foreign  Language  Certificate: 

Contains  no  verifiable  competencies  at  present. 

See  above  introductory  paragraphs  2 and  3 


— Values  clarification  workshops,  courses  in 
History  of  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Ethical  Prob- 
lems in  a contemporary  issue  such  as  War, 
Medicine,  etc. 

— Sociology  of  Work 

— Myths  and  Modem  Society 
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Role  and  Identity  Certificate: 

Who  Am  I? 

How  Do  I See  Others? 

How  Do  Others  See  Others? 


Distorting  Mechanisms 
Role  Conflict  and  Integration 

Competencies 
Small  Group  Certificate: 

Concept  of  Groups 

Individual  as  Group  Member 

Political  Economy  Certificate: 

Traditional  Economic  Principles 
Politics  Certificate: 

Classical  Democratic  Theory 

Public  Sector  Decision-Making 

Elections 

Social  Change  Certificate: 

No  verifiable  competencies  at  present.  See 
above  introductory  paragraphs. 


— Three  months  in  a personal  growth  group 

— One  semester  of  Social  Psychology 

— One  semester  of  Sociology 

— Anthropology  covering  role  and  perception 

— Course  in  Counseling  or  Social  Work 

— Course  in  Social  Psychology  or  Social  An- 
thropology 

— Two  semester  course  in  Introductory  An- 
thropology 

— Course  in  Communications  or  Mass  Media 
covering  distorting  mechanisms 

— Been  a therapist  or  counselor  for  at  least  six 
months 

— Course  in  Social  Work  Theory  and  Practice 

Courses  or  Job  Titles 


— Course  in  Group  Dynamics 

— Led  a therapy  or  sensitivity  group 

— Published  article  in  professional  journal  on 
small  group  theory  or  practice 

— Course  in  Social  Psychology  covering  small 
group  theory 

— Course  that  included  small  group  experience  or 
practicum 


— Two  semester  course  in  Economics 


— Course  in  American  Government  or  Political 
Theory 

— Course  in  Public  Administration  or  Public  Pol- 
icy Analysis 

— Have  run  for  or  served  as  campaign  manager 
for  contested  election  in  district-sized  election 
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Housing  Certificate: 


Few  verifiable  competencies  at  present.  See 
above  introductory  paragraphs. 

Urban  Economy  — Course  in  Urban  Economy 

Community  Change  Certificate: 

Few  verifiable  competencies  at  present.  See 
above  introductory  paragraphs. 

Urban  Economy  — Course  in  Urban  Economy 

Financial  Records  — College  level  accounting  course;  partial  cer- 

tification, Criteria  1 and  2 only 

Competencies  Courses  or  Job  Titles 

Human  Growth  Certificate: 


Human  Development 

Social  Interaction 
Models  of  Change 
Social  Problems 

Delivery  of  Human  Services 
Research  Issues  and  Methods 

Comparative  Group  Experience 
Life  States 

Theories  of  Development 

Law  Certificate: 

No  verifiable  competencies  at  present. 
See  above  paragraphs. 


— Courses  entitled:  Developmental  Psychology; 
Child  Psychology  and  Adolescent  Psychology 
Child  Psychology  and  General  Psychology 

— Courses  in  Family  Dynamics;  Family  De- 
velopment, the  Family 

— Courses  entitled  Theories  of  Counseling, 
Theories  of  Psychotherapy 

— Courses  in  Abnormal  Psychology  Social  De- 
viance and  Control;  the  Exceptional  Child; 
Psychopathology 

— Course  entitled;  History  of  Social  Services, 
Social  Service  Administration 

— Courses  in  Scientific  Methods  Research  De- 
sign, Experimental  Psychology  that  involves 
critiquing  research  design. 

— Courses  entitled;  CulturalAnthropology, 
Comparative  Culture,  Cultural  Group  Differ- 
ences, Social  Group  Differences,  Society  and 
Culture 

— Courses  in  Infancy  and  Early  Childhood  Ado- 
lescene  and  Young  Adulthood,  Middle  Adult- 
hood; Aging,  Adult  Psychology 

— Courses  entitled:  Theories  of  Personality, 
Cognitive  Development  in  Children,  Percep- 
tual Development,  Cognitive  and  Learning 
Language  Development,  Socialization  of 
Children,  or  Youth 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
PUBLIC  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Admission  is  determined  primarily  on  an 
applicant’s  motivation,  maturity,  and  desire  to 
develop  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  for 
effective  work  in  public  and  community  serv- 
ice. If  an  applicant  is  seriously  interested  in  a 
career  in  this  field,  CPCS  would  welcome  his/ 
her  applications  for  admission.  Though  SAT 
scores  are  not  required  for  admission  to  CPCS, 
they  shall  be  submitted  if  the  tests  have  been 
taken  previously. 

To  apply  for  admission  to  CPCS; 

1 - Attend  one  of  the  Admissions  Seminars  held 

at  100  Arlington  Street  any  Tuesday  morn- 
ing at  9:00  A.M.  or  Wednesday  evening  at 
5;30  P.M.  (Sessions  are  not  held  the  last 
three  weeks  of  December  or  in  July  or  Au- 
gust). 

2 - Complete  the  University  Application  form. 

3 - Submit  transcripts  from  high  school  and  any 

other  colleges  attended. 

4 - Complete  the  special  CPCS  personal  state- 

ment form  available  upon  request  or  at  the 
Admissions  Seminar. 

5 - Submit  two  letters  of  recommendation. 

6 - Personal  interview  (optional). 

For  further  information  about  admission  to 
CPCS  call  the  University  of  Massachusetts/ 
Boston  Admissions  Office  and  indicate  a desire 
to  apply  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Public 
and  Community  Service.  The  telephone 
number  of  the  Admissions  Office  is:  287-8100. 

COLLEGE  OF  PUBLIC  AND 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROCEDURES 
FOR  WITHDRAWAL  AND 
READMISSION 

Procedure  for  Withdrawal 

Official  withdrawal  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  leave  the  University  tem- 
porarily (leave  of  absence)  or  permanently.  The 
procedure  for  withdrawal  is  as  follows: 

1 - Obtain  an  official  withdrawal  form  from  the 

Office  of  Academic  Affairs. 

2 - Speak  with  your  Advisor  about  your  plans. 

3 - Complete  the  form  and  return  it  to  the  Office 

of  Academic  Affairs  for  final  action.  (There 
are  two  types  of  withdrawal:  a)  Withdrawal 
with  clearance  for  automatic  readmission;  b) 
Withdrawal  without  clearance  for  automatic 
readmission. 
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Once  the  type  of  withdrawal  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Office  of  the  Academic  Affairs, 
you  must  get  clearance  from  the  Registrar’s 
Office,  Bursar’s  Office,  and  other  services  at 
the  Harbor  Campus  as  indicated  on  the  form. 
You  will  not  be  considered  officially  with- 
drawn until  this  procedure  has  been  completed. 
Failure  to  complete  this  withdrawal  process  can 
seriously  jeopardize  readmission  at  a later  date. 
Transcripts  will  not  be  released  by  the  Registrar 
until  official  withdrawal  has  been  completed. 
Information  on  tuition  rebates  related  to  with- 
drawal is  available  through  the  Bursar’s  Office. 

Leave  of  Absence 

A leave  of  absence  is  technically  called 
“Withdrawal  with  Clearance  for  Automatic 
Readmission’’  as  noted  above.  Such  a with- 
drawal must  be  approved  by  the  Office  of  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs  at  CPCS . 
A student  with  this  type  of  withdrawal  may  be 
readmitted  in  any  semester  without  further  pro- 
cessing simply  by  submitting  notice  of  intent  to 
return  in  an  Application  for  Readmission, 
available  through  the  Registrar’s  Office,  Har- 
bor Campus.  Applications  for  Readmission 
must  be  submitted  by  June  1 for  the  following 
Fall  Semester,  and  by  November  1 for  the  fol- 
lowing Spring  Semester. 

Please  Note:  The  clearance  for  automatic 
readmission  applies  only  to  readmission  to 
CPCS,  and  not  to  any  other  college  or  program 
of  the  University.  If  a student  has  withdrawn 
without  clearance  to  readmit,  any  readmission 
application  will  be  processed  in  the  same  way 
as  all  new  applications  to  CPCS. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  FACULTY 

Patricia  M.  Ahlin 
James  Breedon 
Harold  R.  Bronk 
Barbara  M.  Buchanan 
F.  Coit  Butler 
Quentin  Chavous 
Marcy  Crowley 
William  Clark 
Frank  Davis 
Carmen  Dillon 
Ellen  Feingold 
Arlene  Fingeret 
Patricia  Fleming 
Badi  G.  Foster 
Ann  A.  Fowler 
Phyllis  K.  Freeman 
Walter  Grant 
James  Green 
Michael  T.  Greene 


Philip  S.  Hart 
Nancy  Jo  Hoffman 
Richard  A.  Hogarty 
Bradley  M.  Honoroff 
Lucy  Horwitz 
Emilie  S.  Ireland 
Daisy  Janey 
Carter  Jefferson 
Patricia  Jerabek 
Sandra  L.  Kanter 
Nancy  N.  Klinger 
Daniel  Leahy 
Sharyn  Lowenstein 
David  E.  Matz 
Paul  McEvoy 
Robert  J.  Rosenbaum 
Paul  Rosenkrantz 
Rosamond  R.  Rosenmeier 
David  I.  Rubin 
Lynn  Shapiro 
Gary  N.  Siperstein 
Beverly  Smith 
David  A.  Smith 
Michael  E.  Stone 
Stephen  Subrin 
Clark  Taylor 
Carole  Upshur 
Stanley  R.  Wachs 
Elaine  P.  Werby 
Robert  B.  Whittlesey 
Anne  Withom 

ASSESSMENT  AND  PLANNING 
FOR  NEW  LEARNING 

Students  entering  the  College  of  Public  and 
Community  Service  are  involved  in  an  educa- 
tional program  which  utilizes  an  innovative  and 
relatively  new  approach  to  curriculum  design: 
competency-based  education.  A competency- 
based  system  such  as  CPCS,  requires  that  all 
students  become  self-directed  learners.  The 
ability  to  plan  and  to  make  decisions  in  one’s 
life,  career  and  education  involves  decision 
making  and  planning  skills  called  Assessment. 

In  order  to  assist  students  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a self-directed  learner,  the  Col- 
lege has  designed  an  entry  program  called  As- 
sessment required  for  all  new  students.  This 
program  is  designed  to  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing objectives: 

1 - To  familiarize  students  with  competency- 

based  education  as  employed  by  CPCS. 

2 - To  introduce  students  to  the  curriculum 

(certificate,  competencies,  and  degree  re- 
quirements). 

3 - To  assist  students  in  the  identification  of 

competencies  which  they  have  upon  entry. 


4 - To  identify  areas  which  require  new  learn- 

ing. 

5 - To  develop  skills  in  goal  setting  and  plan- 

ning. 

Assessment  is  an  integrated  entry  program 
which  allows  students  to  become  involved  in  a 
variety  of  activities  (courses,  workshops,  etc.) 
while  in  a highly  supportive  environment. 

Example:  Assessment  Competency  (Double 
Competency) 

Requirements:  This  double-weight  compe- 
tency is  required  for  completion  of  the  general 
center  requirements. 

Rationale:  A student  competent  in  self- 
assessment  and  educational  planning  is  able  to 
live  creatively  with  change  and  growth  in  a 
rapidly  changing  society.  The  ability  to  plan 
and  to  make  decisions  in  one’s  life,  career  and 
education  involves  decision  making  and  plan- 
ning skills  called  assessment.  Aspects  of  this 
process  include:  the  identification  of  personal, 
educational  and  career  goals,  assessing  one’s 
learning  capabilities  (strengths  and  weaknes- 
ses), identifying  resources,  designing  a realis- 
tic plan  of  action,  evaluating  the  results,  mak- 
ing revisions  in  your  plans  as  needed,  and 
executing  the  plans. 

Competence  in  self-assessment  and  planning 
is  essential  to  progressing  successfully  through 
the  program  at  CPCS.  A competency-based 
system,  such  as  at  CPCS,  requires  that  all  stu- 
dents become  self-directed  learners.  This 
means  that  a student  can  make  sound  decisions 
about  what  kinds  of  learning  to  pursue  and 
how.  Since  there  are  no  required  courses  or 
prescribed  sequences  of  learning,  each  student 
must  develop  an  individualized  learning  plan 
which  reflects  his  individual  educational  and 
career  goals  and  the  means  by  which  these 
goals  will  be  met.  The  learning  plan  includes 
both  a general  map  of  the  total  learning  the 
student  will  undertake  at  CPCS  and  a carefully 
worked  out  plan  for  attaining  competencies  in 
the  first  six  months.  Moreover,  the  process 
must  be  repeated  and  plans  must  be  reviewed 
and  revised  as  the  student  progresses  towards 
the  degree. 

The  Assessment  Competency  is  in  essence  a 
planning  competency.  Students  will  find  these 
planning  and  self-assessment  skills  helpful  in 
their  progress  through  their  program  at  CPGS . 
Furthermore,  these  skills  will  continue  to  be 
useful  in  short  and  long  range  planning  in 
career  development  and  learning  and  beyond 
the  completion  of  the  B.A.  program  at  CPCS. 

Competency:  The  student  can  make  rational 
decisions  about  how  to  demonstrate  competen- 
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cies  based  on  realistic  self-assessment  and  a 
reasoned  plan  of  action. 

ASSESSMENT 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Two  Assess- 
ment Competencies:  Awareness  and  Educa- 
tional Program  Design. 

Goals:  “Assessment”  is  a special  instructional 
program  designed  for  all  students  entering 
CPCS.  Its  main  objectives  are:  1)  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  competency-based  cur- 
riculum at  CPCS;  2)  to  assist  students  in  relat- 
ing prior  learning  to  the  CPCS  curriculum,  and 
in  developing  a portfolio  of  prior  learning 
which  will  serve  as  a basis  for  competency 
demonstration;  3)  to  assist  students  in  identify- 
ing areas  of  new  learning  that  will  be  pursued  at 
CPCS;  4)  to  assist  students  in  developing  plan- 
ning skills  needed  to  design  an  individualized 
educational  program. 

Assessment  Program  Design:  Two  weeks  of 
intensive  meetings  including  one  Saturday  ses- 
sion designed  to  familiarize  entering  students 
with  CPCS.  After  two  weeks  students  may  en- 
roll in  up  to  two  specially  designed  courses  in 
selected  areas  of  the  curriculum.  (These  are 
designated  elsewhere  in  the  course  booklet  as 
Assessment-related  courses.  Assessment  will 
continue  meeting  on  Tuesdays,  three  hours  per 
week,  for  the  next  five  weeks.  During  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  semester.  Assessment  students 
will  continue  to  meet  as  a group  or  individually 
with  the  instructor  during  the  scheduled  Tues- 
day time  block. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: During  the  first  7 weeks  students  will  learn 
to  identify  prior  learning  and  to  gather  evidence 
of  prior  learning  for  competency  demonstra- 
tion. Students  will  also  learn  to  identify  needed 
areas  of  new  learning  and  to  relate  prior  learn- 
ing to  new  learning  in  an  over-all  Learning 
Plan.  A complete  draft  of  the  learning  plan  will 
be  finished  by  the  7th  week  of  Assessment. 
This  Learning  Plan  is  the  basis  for  completing 
the  two  Assessment  competencies.  It  will  be 
finalized  by  each  student  during  the  registration 
period  for  the  Spring  Semester  (late 
November-early  December). 

Time  needed:  Approximately  6-8  hours  for  the 
first  7 weeks;  approximately  3-5  hours  for  the 
second  7 weeks. 

Enrollment  limits:  15  students  per  section. 

ESSENTIAL  SKILLS  CENTER 

The  Essential  Skills  program  is  designed  1) 
to  help  a student  assess  his/her  skills  and  to 


become  aware  of  his/her  levels  of  competence 
in  reading,  writing  and  mathematics  so  that  the 
student  can  plan  realistically  for  further  instruc- 
tion; 2)  to  assist  other  CPCS  faculty  to  include 
instruction  and  evaluation  wherever  appro- 
priate in  the  context  of  their  CPCS  courses;  and 

3)  to  provide  intensive  and  specialized  help  in 
Essential  Skills,  through  courses,  workshops 
and  in  our  growing  tutorial  program. 

Although  there  is  no  requirement  that  stu- 
dents demonstrate-  competence  in  Essential 
Skills  prior  to  taking  on  other  work  in  the  Col- 
lege, there  is  general  agreement  about  the  im- 
portance of  becoming  aware  early  of  one’s  own 
reading,  writing,  and  computational  processes. 
Taking  the  necessary  steps  early  to  strengthen 
one’s  mastery  in  these  areas  means  that  all  a 
student’s  learning  at  CPCS  will  proceed  more 
enjoyably  and  efficiently. 

CERTIFICATES: 

Writing  and  Speaking  Certificate 

This  certificate  contains  five  competencies, 
at  least  three  of  which  must  be  demonstrated  in 
writing  and  at  least  one  in  speaking. 

The  writing  certificate  aims  at  competence  in 
several  different  kinds  of  writing  that  a student 
may  be  called  on  to  perform,  either  in  public  or 
community  service  settings  or  in  your  studies  at 
CPCS.  In  gaining  these  competencies,  a stu- 
dent should  achieve  a broad  range  of  writing 
abilities.  Wherever  possible,  the  Center  en- 
courages students  to  combine  their  work  on 
writing  competencies  with  work  in  the  General 
or  Career  Centers,  and  to  relate  the  develop- 
ment of  writing  skills  to  their  goals  in  the  Col- 
lege. 

All  five  are  required. 

1)  Advocacy:  Advocate  a position  on  a subject 
of  your  choice  (which  is  relevant  to  public 
and  community  service)  with  the  intent  of 
persuading  an  audience  not  yet  convinced  of 
your  position,  and  summarize  at  least  one 
position  contrary  to  or  different  from  the 
one  you  are  advocating. 

2)  Analysis:  Analyze  a subject  systematically 
(identify  its  component  parts)  and  draw  a 
valid  conclusion  from  this  analysis. 

3)  Communication  of  Personal  Feelings/ 
Experiences:  Express  your  own  (or  some- 
one else’s  personal  feelings  and/or  experi- 
ences to  a specific  audience  of  your  choice, 
and  identify  your  audience  clearly. 

4)  Communication  of  Technical  Career 
Knowledge  to  a Professional  Audience: 
Express  technical  knowledge  or  ideas  in 
your  career  area  to  an  audience  of  profes- 


sional people  who  are  working  in  that  .same 
area. 

5)  Communication  of  Technical  Career 
Knowledge  to  a General  Audience:  Express 
technical  knowledge  or  ideas  from  your 
chosen  career  area  in  “everyday”  language 
that  is  clear  to  a general  or  community  audi- 
ence. 

Reading  Certificate 

This  certificate  has  five  required  competen- 
cies. The  competencies  in  the  reading  certifi- 
cate are  based  on  the  process  a competent 
reader  uses  in  reading  new  or  unfamiliar  mate- 
rial. First  you  approach  the  material;  then  you 
read  for  initial  comprehension;  then  you 
analyze  for  full  comprehension;  finally,  you 
judge  (or  evaluate)  the  quality  of  the  material. 

In  the  Reading  Certificate,  students  should 
first  complete  the  Initial  Comprehension  com- 
petencies which  may  be  gained  through  a 
standardized  test  or  through  the  course,  “Using 
Self-Analysis  to  Improve  Your  Reading  and 
Writing  Skills:  A Process  Approach.”  The 
other  competencies  (Comprehending  the 
Work,  Judging  the  Work  Pre-Reading,  Library 
Research)  may  be  gained  through  reading  done 
for  general  or  career  Center  courses,  as  the 
competency  index  shows.  They  may  also  be 
gained  through  workshops  or  scheduled  evalua- 
tions which  the  Essential  Skills  Center  spon- 
sors. 

All  five  competencies  are  required. 

Part  One  — Approaching  the  Work 
Comp.  1: 

“Pre-Reading”  Judge  the  usefulness  of  a 
book  encountered  for  the  first  time  by  “pre- 
reading”  it. 

Comp.  2: 

“Library  Research”:  Locate  and  make  use 
of  a library  appropriate  to  your  own  research 
purposes. 

Part  Two  — Reading  the  Work 
Comp.  3: 

“Initial  Comprehension”:  Read  materials 
encountered  for  the  first  time  in  order  to: 

a)  locate  the  writer’s  main  idea 

b)  locate  the  materials  used  to  support  or 
develop  the  main  idea 

c)  identify  the  writer’s  attitude  toward  the 
material 

d)  identify  the  writer’s  attitude  toward  read- 
ers, or  the  writer’s  intended  reading  audi- 
ence 
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Part  Three  — Comprehending  the  Work 
Comp.  4;  Recognize  written  texts  as  inte- 
grals structured  by: 

a)  identifying  the  several  parts  (the  begin- 
ning, the  ending,  titles,  subtitles,  key 
passages  and  illustrative  material  like 
graphs  and  charts)  and  factors 
(techniques  essential  to  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  effects  the  writer  wishes 
to  achieve)  that  make  up  for  the  whole, 
and 

b)  determine  the  function  of  at  least  one  of 
these  in  relation  to  the  whole  (the  way 
that  the  parts  both  complete  and  affect  the 
whole). 

Comp.  5: 

“Judging  the  Work”:  Evaluate  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  written  work,  using 
specific  criteria  in  your  evaluation. 

MATH  CERTIFICATE 

This  certificate  has  two  required  competencies 
and  a third  — a double  weighted  competency 
— can  be  chosen  from  the  remaining  3 . The  two 
required,  Basic  Math  and  Algebra,  emphasizes 
a student’s  ability  to  solve  problems  using  basic 
math  and  algebraic  processes.  The  three  ad- 
vanced competencies  — Statistics,  Computer 
Science,  and  Public  Service  Math  — reflect 
math  skills  and  applications  necessary  to  the 
various  professional  roles  for  which  you  are 
preparing.  You  are  expected  to  choose  an  ad- 
vanced option  in  consultation  with  your  Career 
Center. 

The  first  two  are  required;  choose  one  from 
the  last  three: 

1)  Basic  Math:  Know  the  basic  math  which  the 
average  person  needs  to  deal  with  everyday 
problems  (add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  di- 
vide integer,  fractions,  decimals  and  per- 
cents) and  with  the  CPCS  curriculum. 

2)  Algebra:  Can  solve  mathematical  problems 
in  the  CPCS  curriculum  and  in  everyday  life 
experiences  which  require  algebraic  sWlls. 

3)  Public  Service  Math:  (a  double  competen- 
cy) Know  the  math  necessary  to  do  the  fi- 
nancial planning,  decision-making  and 
record-keeping  for  a Public  Service  Agen- 
cy. 

4)  Statistics:  (a  double  competency)  Use  the 
techniques  of  descriptive  statistics  to 
analyze  data  and  to  understand  basic  con- 
cepts of  statistical  inference. 

5)  Computer  Science:  (a  double  competency) 
Can  solve  computational  or  data  processing 


problems  by  programming  and  operating  a 
computer. 

Example  of  a Competency:  Judging  the 
Work 

The  Judging  the  Work  Competency  found  in 
the  Reading  Certificate  is  offered  as  an  example 
of  a complete  A.L.M.  Competency. 

Judging  the  Work  may  be  demonstrated  with 
either  non-fiction  prose  writing  or  with  a work 
of  literature.  Choose  one. 

A.  Competency  title:  Judging  the  Work  — 
Non-fiction  Prose 

Rationale: 

Throughout  your  career  in  public  and  com- 
munity service,  whatever  your  role,  you  will  be 
judging  written  materials,  both  the  work  of 
others  and  your  own  that  state  and  advance  a 
point  of  view.  When  you  are  preparing  material 
that  makes  a case  for  a point  of  view  and  that 
seeks  to  influence  others,  or  when  reviewing 
such  material  being  prepared  by  others,  you 
must  have  a frame  of  reference  (or  set  of 
criteria)  with  which  to  judge  the  piece  of  work. 
It  is  suggested  that  Judging  the  Work  (either 
with  non-fiction  prose  or  literature)  is  the  last 
competency  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  Reading 
Certificate. 

Competency: 

The  student  can  judge  the  quality  of  a piece 
of  non-fiction  prose  writing  using  a set  of 
specific  criteria. 

Criteria: 

I.  In  judging  the  quality  of  the  piece,  you  must 
address  each  of  the  following  areas:  a)  de- 
velopment of  the  main  point,  b)  accuracy  of 
information,  and  c)  approach  to  audience. 
Under  each  of  the  judgment  headings  listed 
below  (a,b,c),  you  must  choose  at  least  one 
of  the  criteria  listed  as  subpoints  (1,2,3),  or 
use  a comparable  criterion  which  you  have 
subsdtuted. 

a)  Your  criteria  for  judging  the  develop- 
ment of  the  main  point  should  address  at 
least  one  of  the  following: 

1.  How  consistently  the  author  main- 
tains the  point  of  view. 

2.  How  well  the  author  uses  evidence, 
supporting  materials,  etc.,  to  strengthen 
the  main  point  or  to  make  it  clear. 

3.  How  logical  the  author’s  argument  is. 

b)  Your  criteria  for  judging  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  should  address  at  least 
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one  of  the  following: 

1 . How  exact  the  author’s  statements  of 
fact  are. 

2.  How  careful  the  author’s  documenta- 
tion is. 

3.  How  broad  the  range  of  sources  of 
information  used  is. 

c)  Your  criteria  for  judging  the  quality  of 
the  author’s  relationship  to  audience 
should  address  at  least  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  how  appropriate  the  author’s  choice 
of  language  is,  given  his/her  subject  and 
audience. 

2.  How  effectively  techniques  are  used 
to  help  the  audience  grasp  the  subject. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  the  nature  of 
identity  of  the  audience  has  been  taken 
into  account. 

II.  The  evidence  of  the  written  work  must  not 
contradict  your  judgments. 

Evaluation: 

You  will  be  provided  with  a range  of  mate- 
rials from  which  to  choose  the  one  piece  you  are 
to  judge.  There  are  several  examples  in  each  of 
the  following  categories  from  which  to  choose: 
grant  proposals,  position  papers,  program  re- 
views, proposed  solution  to  problem  and  plan 
of  action,  and  general  science  and  humanities 
articles.  Your  judgment  of  the  work  may  be 
presented  in  writing  or  orally. 

A 

B.  Competency  Title:  Judging  the  Work  — 

Literature 

Rationale: 

Judging  a work  of  literature  (a  novel,  short 
story,  play  or  poem)  is  similar  to  judging  a 
work  of  non-fiction  prose  writing.  When  either 
writing  a literary  work  yourself,  or  reviewing 
another’s  work,  you  must  have  a frame  of  ref- 
erence (or  set  of  criteria)  with  which  to  judge 
the  quality  of  the  work.  It  is  suggested  that 
Judging  the  Work  (either  with  non-fiction  prose 
of  literature)  is  the  last  competency  to  be  dem- 
onstrated in  the  Reading  Certificate. 

Competency: 

The  student  can  judge  the  quality  of  a work 
of  literature,  using  a set  of  specific  criteria. 

Criteria: 

I.  In  judging  the  quality  of  the  work,  you  must 
address  each  of  the  following  areas  in  detail: 
2)  development  of  the  main  patterns  of 
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meaning  or  main  themes,  b)  effectiveness  of 
the  author’s  use  of  detail,  c)  effectiveness  of 
the  author’s  use  of  point-of-view.  For  each 
of  these  areas,  you  must  choose  at  least  one 
of  the  criteria  listed  as  subpoints  (1,2,3),  or 
use  a comparable  criterion  which  you  have 
substituted. 

a)  Your  criteria  for  judging  the  develop- 
ment of  the  main  patterns  of  meaning  or 
main  themes  should  address  at  least  one 
of  the  following: 

1 . How  well  the  author  has  articulated 
the  main  pattern(s)  of  meaning  or 
themes. 

2.  How  internally  consistent  the  au- 
thor’s patterns  of  meaning  or  themes 
are. 

3.  How  well  the  minor  themes  relate  to 
the  major  themes. 

b)  Your  criteria  forjudging  the  author’s  use  of 
detail  should  address  at  least  one  of  the 
following. 

1 . How  significant  are  the  author’s  chosen 
detail  to  the  expression  of  his/her  main 
subject/ s)  and/or  theme(s). 

2 . How  appropriately  placed  the  significant 
detail  is  to  the  expression  of  the  author’s 
main  subject(s)  or  theme(s). 

3.  How  consistent  the  author’s  use  of  sig- 
nificant detail  is  within  the  woiic  itself. 

c)  Your  criteria  for  judging  the  effective- 
ness of  the  author’s  juse  of  point-of-view 
should  adress  at  least  one  of  the  follow- 
ing; 

1.  How  carefully  selected  the  point-of- 
view  is,  considering  the  author’s  main 
theme(s)  and  subject. 

2.  How  carefully  the  point-of-view  is 
managed  in  order  to  affect  the  au- 
thor’s intended  audience  (reader  or 
listener). 

3.  How  internally  consistent  the  au- 
thor’s point-of-view  is. 

11.  The  evidence  of  the  written  work  must  not 
contradict  your  judgment. 

Evaluation: 

You  will  be  provided  with  a range  of  mate- 
rials from  which  to  choose  the  one  work  you  are 
to  judge.  There  are  several  examples  in  each  of 
the  following  categories  from  which  to  choose: 
a novel,  short  story,  play  or  poem.  Your  judg- 
ment of  the  work  may  be  presented  in  writing  oi 
orally. 

All  A.L.M.  Competencies  follow  the  format 
used  for  the  Judging  the  Work  Competency. 
The  complete  texts  of  all  competencies  are 
available  in  a separate  publication.  The  sum- 
mary statements  for  all  A.L.M.  Center  Com- 
petencies are  included  here  for  reference  pur- 


poses. The  complete  text  of  the  competency 
must  be  consulted  for  evaluation  purposes. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  following  courses  were  offered  in 
1977-78.  Offerings  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 

COURSES  FOCUSED  ON  READING 
& WRITING  & SPEAKING 
CERTIFICATES 

♦STRETCHING:  A New  Course  in  Basic 
Math  and  Reading 

ASSESSMENT-RELATED  COURSE  DE- 
SIGNED AS  ENTRY  POINT  FOR  BOTH 
NEW  AND  CONTINUING  STUDENTS. 
BEGINS  TWO  WEEKS  AFTER  START  OF 
SEMESTER. 

Instructor:  Arlene  Fingeret 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Basic  Math, 
Initial  Comprehension 

Purpose  of  course:  This  course  is  designed  for 
students  who  want  an  entire  term  to  work  on 
their  basic  math,  students  who  are  unsure  of 
their  ability  to  learn  and  do  math,  students  who 
are  interested  in  their  own  process  of  attacking 
and  solving  problems,  and  students  interested 
in  the  relationship  of  reading  and  math,  and  in 
the  relationship  of  their  skills  in  reading  and 
math  to  other  skills  they  use  every  day  and 
throughout  life. 

Goals:  1)  Analysis  of  personal  style  of  prob- 
lem solving  and  ways  in  which  our  style  and 
skills  help  or  interfere  with  comprehension  of 
reading  materials  and  working  with  math  prob- 
lems; 2)  Identification  of  needs  for  skills  de- 
velopment in  problem-solving,  and  practice 
with  those  skills;  3)  Development  of  skills 
necessary  for  the  Basic  Math  and  Initial  Com- 
prehension competencies. 

How  to  learn  the  competencies:  Attend  all 
classes,  be  prepared  to  spend  time  outside  class 
reading,  writing,  and  working  on  math  assign- 
ments. Participate  in  all  class  discussions  and 
exercises. 

How  to  demonstrate  the  competencies:  Par- 
ticipation in  class  and  careful  completion  of 
homework  assignments  should  lead  directly  to 
completion  of  the  competencies.  Evaluation 
tests  for  the  math  and  reading  competencies 
will  be  administered  in  class. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class;  3-4  hours/week. 
Helpful  prior  knowledge/skills/experience: 
Openness  to  learning  about  yourself  and  others; 
openness  to  learning  about  math. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Stu- 
dents may  wish  to  purchase  a calculator,  at  an 


estimated  cost  of  $10-$  15. 

Enrollment  limitations:  25  students. 

♦HOW  TO  READ  AND  WRITE  THE 
COMPETENCIES 

ASSESSMENT-RELATED  COURSE  DE- 
SIGNED AS  ENRY  POINT  FOR  BOTH 
NEW  AND  CONTINUING  STUDENTS. 
BEGINS  TWO  WEEKS  AFTER  START  OF 
SEMESTER. 

Instructor:  Sharyn  Lowenstein 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Reading: 
Pre-Reading,  Initial  Comprehension;  Writing; 
Personal  Experience,  Analysis,  Advocacy; 
Values  Certificate:  What  Are  Values;  Other 
competencies  which  students  may  choose  to 
work  on. 

Goals  of  Course:  Reading  the  competencies, 
choosing  a particular  one  to  work  on,  deciding 
what  its  content  will  be,  and  the  way  it  could  be 
written  is  a problem-solving  process.  In  this 
course  we  will  look  at  several  competencies 
and  brainstorm  the  steps  we  might  take  to  do 
them.  Students  will  work  on  individual  writing 
problems  while  completing  the  competencies. 
We  will  learn  the  art  of  giving  clear  and  positive 
feedback  and  share  our  writing  difficulties, 
solutions  and  other  ideas. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Participate  in  all  group  discussion.  Do  all 
assignments.  Be  willing  to  share  your  experi- 
ences. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-5  hours, 
maybe  more,  depending  on  the  number  of 
competencies  you  are  working  on. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: This  is  a course  specifically  designed 
for  incoming  students. 

Materials  students  should  purchase  and  es- 
timated total  cost:  Writing  Without  Teachers 
$2.00  (Peter  Elbow);  possibly  one  or  two  other 
paperbacks,  some  xeroxing;  totally  $2-$3. 
Enrollment  limitations:  20.  This  course  de- 
pends upon  the  dynamics  and  support  of  a rela- 
tively small  class. 

WRITING  WORKSHOP 

Instructor:  Sharyn  Lowenstein,  Michael 
Greene 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Students 
should  choose  one  or  several  competencies 
from  the  Writing  Certificate;  What  Are  Values, 
Values  and  Choice.  Others  to  be  negotiated; 
Reading  Certificate  (Selected  competencies) 
Goals  of  Course:  1)  To  explore  our  own  writ- 
ing style(s)  and  the  conditions  which  both  help 
and  hinder  our  ability  to  express  ourselves  in 
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written  form.  2)  To  identify  and  develcp  those 
skills  which  are  important  to  our  writing.  3)  To 
determine  what  each  of  us  really  means  when 
we  say  we  like  a piece  of  writing.  4)  To  learn 
how  to  give  constructive  criticism  and  receive 
it. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Participate  in  all  group  discussions.  Do  all 
the  assignments. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-5  hours,  pos- 
sibly more,  depending  on  the  number  of  com- 
petencies you  are  working  on. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Writing 
Without  Teachers  (Peter  Elbow)  $2.00;  one  or 
two  other  paperbacks. 

Enrollment  limitations:  15.  This  course  de- 
pends upon  the  dynamics  and  support  inherent 
in  a small  group  setting. 

Additional  information:  (Purpose)  Tired  of 
writing  alone?  Can’t  see  any  progress  in  your 
ability  to  communicate  on  paper?  This  course 
may  well  be  appropriate  for  you.  Writing 
Workshop  is  designed  for  students  who  feel 
shaky  about  their  writing,  need  new  ideas/ 
feedback  on  their  written  work,  and  who  want  a 
supportive,  stimulating  environment  in  which 
to  write.  This  course  is  especially  designed  to 
give  you  a sense  of  yourself  as  a writer.  It  will 
also  strengthen  your  reading/critical  thinking 
skills. 

♦LANGUAGE  AND  IDENTITY 

AN  ASSESSMENT-RELATED  ENTRY 
COURSE  DESIGNED  AS  ENTRY  POINT 
FOR  BOTH  NEW  AND  CONTINUING 
STUDENTS. 

Instructor:  Michael  Greene 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing  Cer- 
tificate: Advocacy  and  Personal  Experience; 
Role  & Identity  Certificate. 

Goals  of  Course:  The  goals  are  improved  abil- 
ity to  listen,  speak,  read  and  write  a general 
improvement  in  the  ability  to  communicate 
with  language.  Language  behavior  often  offers 
us  clear  and  useful  insights  into  our  own  iden- 
tity and  that  of  others.  Language  behaviors  are 
also  frequently  used  as  ways  of  defining  roles. 
We  will  consider  the  relationship  between  lan- 
guage and  identity  in  a careful , systematic  way . 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: The  only  way  to  learn  something  is  to 
exchange  time  for  experience.  In  this  course 
you  will  be  able  to  experience  yourself  and 
others  as  language  users.  During  the  course  you 
will  be  asked  to  do  a good  deal  of  reading  and 


writing,  listening  and  speaking.  You  will  be 
asked  to  write  and  speak  within  the  class  as  well 
as  at  home  and  in  your  workplace.  You  will 
also  be  asked  to  read  and  listen  to  the  work  that 
other  people  are  doing.  These  experiences  will 
provide  you  the  opportunity  to  learn  if  you  pay 
careful  attention  to  them.  Your  learning  will 
provide  you  the  opportunities  to  demonstrate 
your  competence  within  the  class. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Any  oppor- 
tunities you  have  to  read,  write,  speak  or  listen 
on  the  job  can  be  used  to  learn  new  language 
skills  and  practice  old  ones.  The  course  will 
specifically  focus  on  ways  to  use  your  work  for 
this  type  of  learning. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4 hours/week. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  Mother 
Night;  Things  Fall  Apart;  Tell  Me  a Riddle. 

♦THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE: 
COMMUNICATIONS  AND  COMMUN- 
ITY 

ASESSMENT-RELATED  ENTRY  POINT 
FOR  BOTH  NEW  AND  CONTINUING 
STUDENTS. 

Instructor:  Michael  Greene 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  New  Com- 
munications Certificate:  Competencies  to  be 
announced;  Writing/Speaking  Certificate:  Stu- 
dents select  competencies. 

Goals  of  Course:  Participants  will  learn  how  to 
communicate  more  effectively  with  language. 
The  goals  are  improved  abilities  to  read,  write, 
listen  and  speak. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: The  only  way  to  learn  is  to  exchange  time 
for  experience.  In  this  course  you  will  be  able  to 
experience  yourself  and  others  as  language  us- 
ers. During  the  course  you  will  be  asked  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  reading,  writing,  listening  and 
speaking.  You  will  be  asked  to  write  and  speak 
within  the  class  as  well  as  at  home  and  in  your 
workplace.  You  will  also  be  asked  to  read  and 
listen  to  the  work  that  other  people  are  doing. 
These  experiences  will  provide  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  if  you  pay  attention  to  them. 
Your  learning  will  provide  you  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  competencies  within  the  class. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Any  oppor- 
tunities you  have  to  read,  write,  speak  or  listen 
on  the  Job  can  be  used  to  learn  new  language 
skills  and  practice  old  ones.  The  course  will 
specifically  focus  on  ways  to  use  your  work  for 
this  type  of  learning. 
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Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4 hours  per 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Words 
at  Play;  Mother  Night;  Things  Fall  Apart.  Es- 
timated cost  of  $7. 

BLACK  WRITERS  AND  THE 
WOMEN’S  EXPERIENCE 

Instructor:  Emily  Steele 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Reading: 
Comprehending  the  Work,  Judging  the  Work; 
Writing:  Analysis,  experiential  writing;  Role  & 
Identity:  students  can  select  the  competen- 
cy(ies). 

Goals  of  course:  1)  To  look  at  how  Black 
women  are  seen  by  Black  writers.  2)  To 
examine  some  of  the  choices  made  by  Black 
women  themselves  in  their  writing.  3)  To  look 
at  the  roles  Black  women  play  in  novels,  short 
stories,  poems,  plays. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class  regularly  and  participate  in 
discussions.  Complete  assigned  readings. 
Complete  a project  of  student’s  choosing  (to  be 
discussed  with  the  instructor). 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3 hours/week. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: All  students  should  have  completed 
both  Initial  Comprehension  and  Pre-Reading 
(Reading  Certificate). 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Stu- 
dents may  want  to  purchase  some  materials  for 
their  own  use.  Copies  of  all  assigned  readings 
will  be  on  reserve  in  the  CPCS  Library. 

♦HOOKING  INTO  THE  COMPETENCY 
SYSTEM:  UNDERSTANDING  THE 

READING  AND  WRITING  CERTIFI- 
CATES 

AN  ASSESSMENT-RELATED  ENTRY 
COURSE  DESIGNED  PRIMARILY  FOR 
NEW  STUDENTS  (SEE  BELOW  UNDER 
ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION).  CLASSES 
BEGIN  TWO  WEEKS  AFTER  START  OF 
SEMESTER. 

Instructor:  Sharyn  Lowenstein 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Reading  and 
Writing  Certificates 

Goals  of  courses:  This  course  is  designed 
primarily  for  students  entering  CPCS  who  wish 
to  improve  reading  and  writing  skills.  Self 
Diagnostic  Tests  in  Assessment  should  help 
you  decide  whether  you  need  this  course.  Our 
specific  focus  will  be  on  understanding  the 
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Reading  and  Writing  certificates  and  gaining 
reading  and  writing  competencies.  We  will 
begin  with  the  “Initial  Comprehension”  com- 
petency in  the  Reading  Certificate.  As  an  ex- 
tension of  Assessment,  we  will  also  spend  time 
looking  at  what  a competency-based  system  is 
and  how  to  survive  in  it. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Two  kinds  of  participation  from  class 
members  is  necessary:  asking  questions  and 
doing  writing/reading  assignments  both  within 
and  outside  of  class. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  minimum  of  3-5 
hours/week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Writing 
Without  Teachers,  Peter  Elbow  (paperback). 
Some  xeroxed  materials  at  a total  cost  of  $2-$3 . 
Enrollment  limitations:  20 
Additional  information:  Continuing  students 
might  want  to  join,  but  should  see  Sharyn  Low- 
enstein  before  registering.  Students  who  are  not 
interested  in  working  on  the  Initial  Comprehen- 
sion competency  in  the  Reading  Certificate  are 
not  advised  to  join.  However,  you  should  get  in 
touch  with  Sharyn  Lowenstein  before  making  a 
final  decision. 

♦READING  AND  WRITING 

AN  ASSESSMENT-RELATED  ENTRY 
COURSE  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  NEW 
AND  CONTINUING  STUDENTS.  CLASSES 
BEGIN  TWO  WEEKS  AFTER  START  OF 
SEMESTER. 

Instructor:  Patricia  Gumming 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing  Cer- 
tificate: Analysis,  Personal  Experience,  Read- 
ing Certificate:  Initial  Comprehension,  Com- 
prehending the  Work,  Judging  the  Work. 
Goals  of  course:  The  class  will  initially  focus 
on  writing,  reading,  and  discussing  students’ 
work  (autobiography,  poems,  essays,  stories); 
as  the  term  goes  on,  we  will  read  and  discuss 
published  writing  as  well.  Reading  and  writing 
skills  will  be  centered  on  a careful  and  in-depth 
understanding  of  short  pieces. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Write,  read,  come  to  class,  participate  in 
discussions. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-5  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  $5.00 
for  an  anthology.  Students  should  be  prepared 
to  bring  5-10  copies  of  their  writing  to  class 
(xerox,  dittos,  or  carbons). 

Enrollment  limitations:  20  students. 


♦LANGUAGE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 
THEORY:  A PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 

AN  ASSESSMENT-RELATED  ENTRY 
COURSE  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  NEW 
AND  CONTINUING  STUDENTS. 

Instructor:  Michael  Greene 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing  Cer- 
tificate: Analysis,  Experiential  Communica- 
tion; Communications  Certificate 
Goals  of  course:  Participants  will  learn  how  to 
communicate  more  effectively  with  language. 
The  goals  are  improved  abilities  to  listen,  read, 
speak  and  write. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: The  only  way  to  learn  is  to  exchange  time 
for  experience.  In  this  course  you  will  be  able  to 
experience  yourself  and  others  as  language  us- 
ers. During  the  course  you  will  be  asked  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  reading,  writing,  speaking  and 
listening.  These  experiences  will  provide  you 
the  opportunity  to  learn  as  you  pay  attention  to 
them.  Your  learning  will  provide  you  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  the  competencies 
through  class  work. 

Field  related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Any  oppor- 
tunity you  have  to  read,  write,  speak  or  listen 
on  the  job  can  be  used  to  learn  new  language 
skills  and  practice  old  ones.  The  course  will 
specifically  focus  on  ways  to  use  your  work  for 
this  type  of  learning. 

FANTASY  AND  THE  WRITING  PROCESS 

Instructor:  Sharyn  Lowenstein  and  Lynn 
Shapiro 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing  Cer- 
tificate: Experiential  Communication,  Advo- 
cacy, Analysis;  Small  Groups  Certificate:  Indi- 
vidual as  a Group  Member;  Values  Certificate: 
Values  and  Choice. 

Goals  of  course:  1)  To  increase  our  ability  to 
interact  with  members  of  a group  dealing  with 
personally  meaningful  ideas;  2)  to  develop  our 
creative  capacity  and  incorporate  our  ideas  in 
our  writing  by  using  fantasy  and  group  interac- 
tion as  the  vehicle. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Come  to  all  sessions.  Be  willing  to  share 
thoughts  and  ideas. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  Depends  on 
each  student’s  needs.  This  should  be  negotiated 
with  instructors. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Writing 
Without  Teachers  by  Peter  Elbow. 


Enrollment  limitations:  12  students.  Contact 
instructors  before  registering. 

Additional  information:  It  is  our  belief  that  all 
of  us  have  the  capacity  to  be  creative,  given  a 
supportive  and  stimulating  environment.  Stu- 
dents who  want  to  look  at  aspects  of  their  crea- 
tive selves  within  this  setting  might  well  con- 
sider joining.  Anyone  who  is  interested  must 
see  either  Lynn  Shapiro  (ext.  282)  or  Sharyn 
Lowenstein  (ext.  288)  before  registering. 

WRITING  AND  REVISING 

Instructor:  Sharyn  Lowenstein 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Entire  Writing 
Certificate;  Reading  Certificate;  Comprehend- 
ing and  Judging  the  Work;  other  competencies 
to  be  negotiated. 

Goals  of  course:  This  course  is  specifically 
designed  to  help  you  become  your  own  editor. 
Therefore,  the  goals  are:  1)  to  learn  your  own 
individual  editing  styles;  2)  to  explore  grammar 
and  logic  to  the  extent  that  your  writing  re- 
quires. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: 1)  Do  all  assignments;  2)  participate  in  all 
discussions;  3)  be  willing  to  share  your 
thoughts  and  ideas. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  5-7  hours/week 
depending  on  the  amount  of  interest  and  time 
you  have  available. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Participation  in  at  least  one  other  writ- 
ing workshop  within  the  last  year. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Telling 
Writing,  Ken  Macrorie;  English  2600,  Joseph 
Blumenthal;  approximate  cost  $6-$7. 
Enrollment  limitations:  20  students  to  pro- 
vide enough  time  for  individuals  to  read  and 
work  on  their  papers.  See  instructor  before  reg- 
istering. 

Additional  information:  This  course  is  for 
people  who  have  done  some  free  writing  and 
aren’t  too  worried  about  getting  stuck.  It  is  for 
people  who  now  feel  ready  to  focus  on  the  1) 
mechanics  of  their  pieces  (spelling,  grammar, 
punctuation,  sentence  structure);  2)  logic/ 
coherence  of  their  work  (appropriate  order  of 
ideas,  smooth  transitions,  inclusion  of  intro- 
duction and  conclusion,  sound  arguments  and 
supportive  evidence;  3)  expansion  of  their  ideas 
into  longer  and  more  sophisticated  papers;  4) 
condensing  of  their  ideas.  Students  interested 
should  see  instructor  before  registering. 
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GROWING  UP:  ON 
BECOMING  AN  ADULT 

Instructor:  Frank  Davis  and  Emilie  Steele 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  Certificate:  Life  Stages;  Values  Cert.; 
What  are  Values?,  Values  and  Choice;  Writing 
and  Speaking  Certificate:  Experiential  Com- 
munication, Analysis;  Reading  Certificate: 
Comprehending  and  Judging  the  Work.  Not  all 
students  will  complete  all  competencies. 
Goals  of  course:  1)  to  discuss  the  physical, 
social,  and  emotional  issues  faced  in  adult- 
hood; 2)  to  consider  various  theories  of  adult 
development;  3)  to  think  about  the  implications 
of  adult  development  for  the  helping  profes- 
sions. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Students  will  be  asked  to  complete  a proj- 
ect such  as  life  history  about  themselves  or 
someone  they  may  choose  to  interview.  They 
will  be  asked  to  analyze  the  life  history  from  a 
developmental  point  of  view.  Reading  will  be 
assigned.  Students  will  be  asked  to  write  short 
papers  and  do  in  class  exercises  in  preparation 
for  completion  of  their  projects.  CLASS  AT- 
TENDANCE IS  VERY  IMPORTANT! 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-5  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: There  are  no  special  prerequisites  for 
this  course,  although  students  who  have  not 
obtained  the  Reading  competency,  “Initial 
Comprehension”,  should  see  Emilie  Steele  be- 
fore registering  for  the  course. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  To  be 
announced  — approx.  $15. 

Enrollment  limitations:  40  students. 
Additional  information:  As  adults,  all  of  us 
bring  something  special  to  any  thinking  or  re- 
flecting we  do  about  adult  development.  This  is 
because  our  lives  are  unique  and  at  the  same 
time  similar.  It  will  be  the  intent  of  this  course 
to  compare  the  theoretical  ideas  of  people  such 
as  Freud,  Erikson,  Loevinger,  and  Sheehy  to 
the  reality,  as  each  of  us  sees  it,  of  growing  up. 
In  this  way  we  will  be  learning  about  ourselves 
as  well.  We  believe  that  an  understanding  of 
adulthood  in  both  the  personal  and  the  general 
sense  is  a very  important  tool  for  those  of  us 
who  see  ourselves  in  the  helping  professions. 
We  suggest  that  students  taking  this  course  also 
take  Education  for  the  People:  Community 
Education  for  Adults.  Listed  under  the  ALM  & 
HG&D  Centers. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE: 
COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  FOR 
ADULTS 

Instructors:  Arlene  Fingeret  and  Nancy 
Klinger 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  Certificate;  Preventive  Educational 
Programs,  Theories  of  Development;  Writing 
and  Speaking  Certificate:  Analysis  or  Advo- 
cacy, Technical  Communication. 

Goals  of  course:  The  Greater  Boston  area  is 
filled  with  programs  calling  themselves 
“community  education”,  “adult  education”, 
or  “community  schools”.  What  do  these  terms 
mean?  What  community  education  programs 
exist  in  Boston?  How  do  they  meet  the  learning 
needs  of  adults?  In  this  course,  we  will  explore 
these  questions,  and  through  that  exploration 
meet  the  following  goals:  1)  Define  community 
education;  2)  Examine  the  learning  needs  of 
adults  and  theories  of  adult  learning;  3)  develop 
skills  in  program  development  and  evaluation; 
4)  Refine  writing  skills  in  advocacy,  analysis 
and  report  writing. 

PLEASE  SEE  COMPLETE  COURSE  DE- 
SCRIPTION UNDER  HUMAN  GROWTH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 


MATH  COURSES 
BASIC  MATH 

Instructors:  Section  1 : Paul  McEvoy;  Section 
2;  Lucy  Horwitz 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Basic  Math 
Goals  of  course:  The  course  covers  all  skills 
needed  to  complete  the  basic  math  competen- 
cy. Assignments  of  exercises  will  be  made  in 
each  class  for  students  to  do  outside  of  class  and 
then  to  discuss  in  class.  Regular  attendance  is 
important. 

How  to  demonstrate  the  competencies:  There 
will  be  a test  in  Basic  Math  at  the  end  of  the 
course. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  Students  should 
have  one  hour  of  study  time  per  class  meeting. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  No 
textbook  is  required  and  written  materials  will 
be  provided  in  class  by  the  instructor.  Students 
will  be  encouraged  to  purchase  a calculator  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $10  to  $15. 

Enrollment  limitations:  30  students  — sec- 
tion 1;  20  students  — section  2. 


ALGEBRA 

Instructor: 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Algebra 
Goals  of  course:  The  course  covers  all  skills 
needed  to  complete  the  algebra  competency. 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Exercises  will  be  assigned  for  students  to 
do  outside  the  class  and  then  discuss  in  class. 
Regular  attendance  is  important. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Basic  Math. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  No 

textbook  is  required.  Written  materials  may  be 
provided  by  the  instructor.  The  student  may 
wish  to  purchase  a calculator  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $10  or  $15. 

Enrollment  limitation:  30  students. 

*THE  ALGEBRA  CONNECTION 

AN  ASSESSMENT-RELATED  ENTRY 
COURSE  FOR  BOTH  NEW  AND  CON- 
TINUING STUDENTS. 

Instructors:  Paul  McEvoy  and  Frank  Davis 

Competency  to  be  addressed:  Algebra 
Goals  of  course:  This  algebra  course  is  de- 
signed for  students  who  have  difficulty  learning 
mathematics.  It  will  operate  at  a slower  pace 
than  usual  and  will  use  group  techniques  to  help 
students  explore  their  difficulties  in  learning 
math. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  the  com- 
petencies: Participate  in  class  discussions,  turn 
in  homework,  do  examinations. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Basic  Math. 

Enrollment  limitations:  25  students. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Instructor:  Frank  Davis 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Computer 
Science  Competency 

Goals  of  course:  The  goals  of  this  course  are; 

1)  that  the  student  obtain  an  understanding  of 
the  operating  structure  of  computing  systems; 

2)  that  the  student  be  able  to  operate  and  pro- 
gram a computer  using  the  BASIC  (Beginners 
All-Purpose  Symbolic  Instruction  Code)  pro- 
gramming language. 
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How  to  learn  the  competencies:  The  course  is 
designed  to  give  students  a “hands’  on’’  envi- 
ronment for  acquiring  programming  skills  and 
understanding  of  computing  systems.  While 
part  of  the  course  will  be  in  the  lecture- 
discussion  format,  the  remaining  part  will  in- 
volve the  student  in  programming  problems 
requiring  the  operation  of  a computing  system. 
Students  in  this  course  will  have  access  to  the 
UMass  CDC  Cyber  Timesharing  System  for 
this  course. 

How  to  demonstrate  the  competencies: 

Evaluation  for  this  competency  consists  of:  1)  a 
written  or  oral  examination,  or  written  paper, 
which  demonstrates  a student  knowledge  of  the 
operating  structure  of  computing  systems;  2)  a 
programming  project  which  demonstrates  the 
student’s  capability  of  constructing  a working 
computer  program. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  Students  should 
plan  on  needing  approximately  1-2  hours/week 
outside  of  class  to  do  work  on  programming 
problems  at  the  Columbia  Point  Campus. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  evalu- 
ation: Students  should  have  mathematical  skills 
on  the  level  of  the  Basic  Mathematics  Compe- 
tency. Algebraic  mathematics  skills  will  be 
helpful  but  are  not  necessary. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Stu- 
dents will  be  required  to  purchase  the  CDC 
Cyber  Timesharing  Operating  Guide  and  CDC 
Basic  Programming  Manual  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $5.  Students  may  also  be  required  to  pay 
a $5  laboratory  fee  for  operating  the  Cyber 
Timesharing  System. 

Enrollment  limitations:  Limited  to  30  stu- 
dents. 

Additional  information:  Useful  in  relation  to 
Evaluation  Design  and  Implementation  com- 
petencies in  Management  Section  of  Commun- 
ity Change  Certificate. 

STATISTICS 

Instructor:  Lucy  Horwitz 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Statistics 
Goals:  To  prepare  students  for  the  competen- 
cy. To  give  students  a reading  knowledge  of 
statistics  and  the  experience  of  handling  data. 
How  to  learn  the  competencies:  Students  will 
be  assigned  exercises  which  will  be  discussed 
in  class.  Quizzes  will  be  used  to  measure  prog- 
ress. Regular  attendance  is  important. 

How  to  demonstrate  the  competencies:  The 
competency  will  be  demonstrated  in  two  parts: 
a test  and  aproject.  The  test  will  be  given  at  the 
end  of  the  course  and  will  give  the  student  a 


chance  to  demonstrate  his  understanding  of 
statistical  concepts  as  they  appear  in  a variety  of 
published  sources.  The  project  will  give  the 
student  a chance  to  show  that  s/he  can  use  some 
of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  course  to 
analyze  some  data  that  s^e  is  interested  in. 
Field  education  opportunities  appropriate  to 
gaining  competencies:  If  the  student  wishes  to 
use  data  arising  from  a field  situation  for  the 
project,  s/he  may  do  so,  but  a field  situation  is 
not  necessary. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  The  student 
should  plan  on  spending  one  hour  outside  of 
class  for  each  hour  spent  in  class  and  a few 
additional  hours  preparing  the  project. 
Helpful  prior  knowledge/skiils/  experience: 
Students  should  have  completed  the  Basic 
Math  competency  before  doing  statistics.  A 
knowledge  of  simple  equations  is  helpful 
though  the  problem-solving  part  of  the  Algebra 
competency  is  not  necessary. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  All 
materials  will  be  supplied  by  the  instructor.  An 
inexpensive  calculator  (costing  between  $10- 
$15)  will  be  a help,  but  not  essential. 
Enrollment  limitations:  30  students. 
Additional  information:  The  Statistics  com- 
petency is  useful  in  relation  to  the  Research  and 
Testing  competencies  in  the  Human  Growth 
and  Development  Certificate. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  MATH 

Instructor:  Paul  McEvoy 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Public  Serv- 
ice Math 

Goals  of  course:  Prepare  students  to  function 
effectively  in  a public  service  agency  by  pro- 
viding both  mathematical  skills  and  experience 
with  agency  budgets,  etc. 

How  to  learn  the  competencies:  Attend  class, 
do  the  homework , take  the  take-home  examina- 
tion, do  a project  such  as  one  concerned  with 
Agency  Real  Estate  considerations  in  purchase 
of  property,  etc. 

How  to  demonstrate  the  competencies:  At- 
tain a score  of  85%  or  better  on  the  take-home 
exam,  prepare  70%  of  the  homework  correctly, 
complete  a project  which  is  judged  adequate  by 
the  instructor. 

Field  education  appropriate  to  gaining  com- 
petencies: Agency  bookkeeping  and  administ- 
ration. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4-6  hours/week 
Helpful  prior  knowledge/skills/experience: 

Work  in  agencies  concerned  with  fiscal  mat- 


ters; work  in  a real  estate  agency  or  housing 
agency. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  An  in- 
expensive calculator  costing  between  $ 1 5-$25. 
Enrollment  limitations:  30  students.  Class 
discussion  requires  a limit  on  enrollment. 
Additional  information:  Useful  in  relation  to 
Financial  Tasks  and  other  competencies  in 
Community  Change  Certificate. 

APPLIED  LANGUAGE  AND  MATH 
TUTORING  PROGRAM:  STUDENTS 
WHO  ARE  TUTORING  — MATH  AND 
READING 


Instructors:  Arlene  Fingeret  and  Sharyn  Low- 
enstein 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  To  be 
negotiated  with  instructors. 

Goals:  Tutors  will  develop  skills  in  diagnosing 
reading,  writing,  and/or  math  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  students,  planning  and  carrying 
out  meaningful  lessons,  evaluating  student  and 
tutor  progress,  preparing  and  using  careful  rec- 
ords, and  possibly  in  areas  of  program  de- 
velopment and  administration. 

How  to  learn  the  competencies:  Participation 
in  training  prior  to  and  during  tutoring  partici- 
pation in  direct  individual  supervision  of  tutor- 
ing, responsible  maintainance  of  at  least  one 
direct  tutoring  relationship,  and  record-keeping 
and  evaluation  of  performance  are  required. 

Students  and  tutors  are  expected  to  attend 
regular  sessions,  do  some  outside  work  and 
preparation,  and  to  jointly  take  responsibility 
for  planning  and  on-going  evaluation  of  prog- 
ress. Openness  and  receptivity  are  important. 
How  to  demonstrate  the  competencies: 
Negotiable  with  instructors. 

Field  education  opportunities  appropriate  to 
gaining  competencies:  The  tutoring  program 
provides  a potential  field  opportunity  for  tutors 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  competencies  in 
many  areas  of  the  college  curriculum.  Specific 
goals  will  be  negotiated. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  Depends  on  the 
goals  of  individuals.  Negotiated  with  instruc- 
tors. 

Helpful  prior  knowledge/skills/  experience: 

Competencies  at  appropriate  levels  in  reading, 
writing,  or  math.  Experience  in  social  service 
agencies,  especially  in  teaching  or  tutoring  is 
helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Good  communica- 
tion skills. 

Enrollment  limitations:  By  permission  of  in- 
structors only. 
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Additional  information:  The  Tutoring  Pro- 
gram, while  geared  to  competency  attainment 
for  students  and  the  tutors,  is  a complement  to 
other  forms  of  instruction  in  the  College. 

It  can  provide  1)  a foundation  in  Essential 
Skills  on  which  to  build,  as  well  as  2)  an  extra 
stimulation/dialog/challenge  for  students  in- 
terested in  further  exploring  their  language 
skills,  even  though  they  have  already  attained 
the  competencies.  Students  working  as  tutors 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  some  as- 
pects of  adult  education,  the  role  of  teacher, 
and  the  teaching-learning  process.  Tutors  can 
teach  1)  math,  or  2)  reading  and  writing,  or  3) 
both. 

For  questions  and  registration,  contact  either 
Sharyn  Lowenstein  (for  reading,  writing)  or 
Arlene  Fingeret(for  reading,  writing,  or  math). 

TUTORING  PROGRAM:  STUDENTS 
BEING  TUTORED:  READING,  WRIT- 
ING, MATH 

Instructors:  Arlene  Fingeret  and 
Sharyn  Lowenstein 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  To  be 
negotiated  with  instructors.  Can  include  all 
Applied  Language  and  Math  Center  Com- 
petencies, as  well  as  competencies  of  other 
Centers  which  involve  reading,  writing,  math 
or  critical  thinking. 

Goals:  Students  will  identify  skills  they  already 
have  and  can  build  on,  identify  skills  they  need 
to  develop,  and  will  develop  those  skills. 

I.  Reading  Tutoring 

Tutoring  in  reading  is  appropriate  for  stu- 
dents who:  1)  are  lacking  the  Initial  Com- 
prehension competency  in  the  reading  certifi- 
cate; 2)  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  their  read- 
ing for  specific  courses  (but  may  have  one  or 
more  reading  competencies);  or  3)  are  in- 
terested in  learning  more  about  their  own  read- 
ing and  critical  thinking  processes.  Students 
will  develop  skills  in  reading  such  as:  1)  for- 
mulating the  main  idea  of  a piece  of  writing;  2) 
identifying  the  evidence  used  to  emphasize  and 
develop  the  main  idea;  3)  following  the  logic  of 
an  author  in  connecting  pieces  of  evidence  to 
each  other;  4)  determining  how  the  author’s 
writing  style  furthers  or  hinders  his  line  of 
reasoning;  and  5)  identifying  the  tone  and  pur- 
pose of  the  author.  Tutoring  is  on  an  individual 
basis  and  will  be  scheduled  as  much  as  possible 
for  the  student’s  convenience.  Emphasis  is  on 
tying  the  reading  skills  to  work  being  done 
throughout  the  College. 


II.  Writing  Tutoring 

Tutoring  in  writing  is  appropriate  for  stu- 
dents who  are  having  difficulty  writing  for 
course  assignments  and  competencies,  who 
want  some  help  identifying  areas  to  work  on 
and  some  direction  for  improving  their  writing, 
and  students  who  want  to  explore  their  writing 
process.  If  there  is  sufficient  interest,  a group  of 
students  may  work  together  with  a tutor,  form- 
ing a writing  group  to  share  feelings  and  ex- 
periences with  writing,  and  to  help  each  other 
develop  their  skills.  Students  will  develop 
skills  in  writing  necessary  for  meeting  the 
criteria  of  the  Writing  Certificate.  They  can 
also  explore  their  own  writing  style,  their  feel- 
ings and  skills,  and  ways  in  which  they  may 
develop  those  skills  through  writing  for  other 
centers  in  the  College.  Tutoring  in  writing  is 
also  on  an  individual  basis,  scheduled  for  the 
convenience  of  the  student  and  tutor.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  tying  the  writing  skills  to  work 
being  done  elsewhere  in  the  College,  especially 
in  courses. 

III.  Math  Tutoring 

Tutoring  is  appropriate  for  students  who: 
need  some  individual  in-depth  attention  to  their 
problems  with  math;  need  further  work  to  attain 
the  competencies,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  an 
entire  course;  find  it  impossible  to  schedule  a 
course;  need  help  with  the  math  in  relation  to  a 
specific  course  (a  math  course  or  another 
course  using  math).  Individual  tutoring  is 
scheduled  for  the  convenience  of  the  student 
and  tutor. 

Students  will  develop  skills  in  math  neees- 
sary  for  meeting  the  criteria  of  the  Basic  Math 
and  Algebra  competencies.  They  Can  also 
explore  their  feelings  about  math,  and  ways  in 
which  those  feelings  interfere  or  help  their  own 
learning  process.  Tutoring  in  math  can  follow 
one  of  two  models: 

1 . Individual  assigned  tutoring  relationships 

2.  Math  lab  for  independent  work  with  a group 
of  students  assigned  to  a tutor  as  a resource 
person. 

The  Math  Lab  is  set  up  to  help  students  work 
independently  on  learning  math  skills.  This  is 
an  alternative  to  an  individual  tutoring  assign- 
ment. Materials  and  tutoring  are  available  as 
necessary.  Students  work  with  a tutor  setting  up 
a learning  plan,  identifying  goals  and  mate- 
rials, and  then  work  at  their  pace  through  the 
term,  toward  the  competencies.  Many  students 
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will  prefer  to  do  the  work  at  home,  using  the 
program  times  to  check  their  progress  with  a 
tutor,  or  to  get  new  materials,  as  they  learn  the 
math.  Others  may  use  the  time  as  actual  work- 
ing time,  in  the  Tutoring  Center.  Students  must 
be  willing  to  set  up  and  work  on  goals  identified 
as  appropriate,  be  able  to  work  independently, 
be  able  to  ask  for  help , and  be  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  record-keeping  of  their  progress. 

In  all  facets  of  the  Tutoring  Program,  mate- 
rials and  method  are  negotiable.  Emphasis  is 
always  on  tying  the  reading,  writing,  and  math 
skills  to  jobs  and  to  work  in  progress  within  the 
college.  Students  and  tutors  are  expected  to 
attend  regular  sessions,  do  some  outside  work 
and  preparation,  and  to  jointly  take  responsibil- 
ity for  planning  and  on-going  evaluation  of 
progress.  Openness  and  receptivity  are  impor- 
tant. 

How  to  demonstrate  the  competencies: 

Negotiable  with  instructor. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  Depends  on  the 
goals  of  individuals.  Negotiated  with  instruc- 
tors. 

Enrollment  limitations:  Enrollment  is  by 
permission  of  instructors  only.  For  registration 
for  reading  and  writing  tutoring,  see  Sharyn 
Lowenstein  or  Arlene  Fingeret . For  registration 
for  math  tutoring,  see  Arlene  Fingeret. 
Additional  information:  The  Tutoring  Prog- 
ram, while  geared  to  competency  attainment 
for  the  students  and  the  tutors,  is  a complement 
to  other  forms  of  instruction  in  the  College.  It 
can  provide  1)  foundation  in  the  Center  for 
Applied  Language  and  Math  on  which  to  build, 
as  well  as  2)  an  extra  stimulation/challenge/ 
dialog  for  students  interested  in  further  explor- 
ing their  language  skills,  even  though  they  have 
already  attained  the  competencies. 

For  questions  of  registration,  see  Arlene 
Fingeret  (reading,  writing,  math)  or  Sharyn 
Lowenstein  (reading,  writing). 

CENTER  FOR 
GENERAL  EDUCATION 

All  students  must  earn  five  certificates  in  the 
Center  for  General  Education  in  order  to 
graduate.  The  student  is  required  to  complete  at 
least  one  certificate  in  each  of  the  Center’s  three 
curriculum  groupings:  Cultural  Studies,  Indi- 
vidual and  Society,  and  Institutions.  The  re- 
maining two  may  be  distributed  among  the 
groupings  as  the  student  wishes. 
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CERTinCATES: 

CULTURAL  STUDIES  GROUPING 

Values  Certificate:  Values,  their  history  and 
consequences , often  are  said  to  be  the  subject  of 
liberal  arts  education,  but  perhaps  because  we 
say  we  are  always  teaching  about  values,  we 
tend  not  to  teach  about  them  explicitly.  This 
Certificate  addresses  values  explicitly,  and  re- 
quires that  a student  be  competent  in  distin- 
guishing or  selecting  out  the  values  which  in- 
form personal  and  public  life  — policies,  in- 
stitutions, individual  and  group  acts,  and  even 
physical  objects.  It  also  requires  that  a student 
demonstrate  competence  in  understanding  and 
testing  one’s  own  values. 

4 out  of  the  6 are  required. 

1 ) What  Are  Values? 

A)  Definition  of  Values:  Explain  and  illus- 
trate by  one  example  ( 1 50  words)  either  the 
definition  of  values  given  by  the  Culture 
Center  or  your  own  definition. 

B)  Given  a social  issue,  narrative  and/or 
function/event,  pick  out  examples  of  each 
of  these  six  different  kinds  of  values: 

1.  Personal  or  individual  value 

2.  Group  value 

3.  Social  value 

4.  Value  associated  with  an  historical  era 

5.  Explicit  value 

6.  Implicit  value 

2)  Values  & Choice:  Analyze  a significant 
individual  choice  in  which  values  are  in 
conflict. 

3)  Values  & Work:  Describe  the  history  of 
and  interpret  the  values  associated  with  a 
particular  job  in  the  past  and  today. 

4)  Bureaucracy  & Moral  Responsibility: 
Define  and  analyze  the  extent  and  limits  of 
an  individual’s  responsibility  in  institu- 
tional and  social  settings. 

5)  Myth:  Portray  and  interpret  a significant 
myth  that  recurs  over  a period  of  time. 

6)  Value  Change:  Past  and  Present:  Analyze 
the  process  of  change  in  a significant  value 
in  relation  to  a social  institution  or  social 
issue  over  time. 

Comparative  Culture  Certificate:  Workers 
in  public  or  community  service  must  deal  with 
people  from  a wide  range  of  cultural  traditions. 
Their  ability  to  recognize  and  take  into  account 


the  customs,  beliefs,  assumptions  and  values  of 
those  people  is  often  responsible  for  a major 
proportion  of  the  success  with  which  they  carry 
out  their  service. 

An  understanding  of  the  nature  of  culture  and 
its  relationship  to  human  behavior  is  an  invalu- 
able tool  in  gaining  a better  understanding  of 
the  real  needs  and  desires  of  people,  in  avoiding 
the  pitfalls  of  ethnocentric  judgments  and  in 
assisting  public  and  community  service  organi- 
zations to  develop  better  policies  and  proce- 
dures which  provide  genuine  service  to  their 
clientele. 

While  the  Certificate  does  not  represent  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  a variety  of  cultures,  it 
does  require  experience  in  cultural  comparison 
as  a ways  of  assuring  at  least  a sensitivity  to  and 
recognition  of  the  range  and  variety  of  cultural 
responses  and  the  relation  of  any  particular 
response  to  the  culture  of  which  it  is  a part. 

Competencies  one  and  two  are  required. 

1)  The  Notion  of  Culture:  Can  utilize  the  no- 
tion of  culture  in  efforts  to  understand  the 
ways  people  behave. 

2)  Comparative  Cultural  Contexts:  Can 

examine,  both  comparatively  and  within 
their  own  cultural  contexts,  the  perceptions 
and  reactions  of  differing  cultural  groups  to 
a particular  human  concern. 

3)  (fiouble  Competency)  History  and  Culture: 
Can  explain  a particular  state  of  affairs  in 
terms  of  the  sequence  of  events  which 
brought  it  about,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  cultural  perspectives  of  the  people 
involved. 

4)  Double  Competency)  Social  Policy  and 
Culture:  Can  analyze  the  cultural  dimen- 
sions of  social  policy. 

Basic  Foreign  Language  Certificate:  The 
ability  to  communicate  in  a language  other  than 
one’s  own  is  desirable  both  as  a useful  tool  for 
exchanging  information  and  ideas  with  persons 
who  speak  another  language  and  as  a way  of 
broadening  one’s  perspective  on  the  world. 

In  addition  to  this  general  desirability  it  is 
specifically  valuable  in  public  or  community 
service  since  it  allows  one  to  better  serve  that 
portion  of  his  clientele  who  speak  the  language 
one  has  acquired  — both  as  a tool  to  discover 
the  needs  and  desires  of  persons  who  are  unable 
to  convey  them  in  English  and  also  insofar  as  it 
contributes  to  one’s  awareness  of  the  culture 
represented  by  the  language  and  one’s  ability  to 
take  that  culture  into  account  as  one  serves  in  a 
public  and  community  context. 


This  certificate  represents  the  ability  to 
communicate  in  a language  other  than  English 
about  personal  circumstances,  needs  and  de- 
sires without  recourse  to  English.  The  person 
awarded  this  certificate  will  be  able  to  extract 
such  information  from  a native  speaker  who 
knows  no  English  and  will  be  able  to  provide 
basic  information,  simple  interpretation  or 
helpful  referrals. 

The  Certificate  may  be  awarded  in  any  mod- 
ern language  agreed  upon  by  The  Center. 

All  four  parts  are  required: 

1)  Elementary  Understanding.  Can  gain  suf- 
ficient understanding  from  a spoken  or  writ- 
ten communication  to  be  able  to  establish  its 
general  topic  or  theme,  as  well  as  the  content 
of  a variety  of  simply  worded  questions  or 
statements  which  may  be  included. 

2)  Elementary  Speaking:  Can  speak  well 
enough  to  make  requests,  pose  questions,  or 
give  directions  of  an  elementary  nature,  and 
to  pronounce  recognizably  any  word  one 
hears. 

3)  Basic  Conversation:  Can  speak  the  lan- 
guage in  a manner  that  may  be  understood 
by  a native  speaker  and  can  understand  the 
language  spoken  by  such  a speaker. 

4)  Basic  Reading  and  Writing:  Can  write 
simple  descriptions,  explanations  or  in- 
structions whic  can  be  understood  by  a na- 
tive speaker  and  can  read  material  of  a simi- 
lar nature. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  SOCIETY 
GROUPING 

The  theme  throughout  these  two  certificates 
is  the  study  of  the  individual’s  identity  and  in- 
teraction in  various  social  contexts. 

Role  and  Identity  Certificate:  This  certificate 
focuses  on  the  perceptions  and  attributions  that 
members  of  one  group  hold  towards  members 
of  other  groups. 

Four  out  of  the  seven  are  required. 

1)  Can  describe  the  principle  features  of  one’s 
personal  identity  based  on  roles  played  in 
significant  groups. 

2)  Can  explain  how  perceptions  about  roles, 
rights  and  obligations  affect  interactions  be- 
tween groups.  NOTE:  You  may  do  compe- 
tency 2 or  3 but  not  both. 

3)  Can  explain  how  one  social  group  develop, 
and  maintains  an  attitude  toward  another 
social  group. 
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4)  Can  describe  how  conflicting  roles  can  be 
resolved  and  integrated  over  time. 

5)  Can  choose  an  appropriate  technique  for 
changing  an  individual’s  role  or  identity, 
with  attention  to  both  methodology  and 
ethical  concerns. 

6)  Can  devise  strategies  to  reduce  effects  of 
social  mechanisms  that  distort  perceptions 
of  self  and  others. 

NOTE:  You  may  do  competency  6 or  7 but 
not  both. 

7)  Can  analyze  ways  in  which  mass  media  can 
influence  one’s  sense  of  identity. 

Small  Groups  Certificate:  This  certificate  fo- 
cuses on  the  theory  and  analysis  of  small  group 
behavior. 

Four  out  of  the  six  are  required. 

1)  The  Dynamic  Concept  of  Groups:  Dif- 
ferentiate between  the  social  psychological 
concept  of  the  term  “group”  and  other 
common  or  technical  meanings  of  the  term. 

2)  Individual  as  a Group  Member:  Evaluate 
yourself  as  a group  member,  including 
feedback  from  other  group  members,  and 
identify  the  roles  you  fulfill  in  the  group  and 
your  behavior  in  each  role. 

3)  The  Dynamics  of  Intrapersonal  Change: 
Explain,  according  to  a selected  learning 
theory,  how  an  individual’s  behavior  is 
changed  by  participation  in  an  experiential 
group  whose  emphases  are  personal  and/or 
interpersonal  growth. 

4)  The  Dynamics  of  Group  Development: 

Describe  the  development  of  a group  ac- 
cording to  a selected  theory  or  model. 

5)  Analysis  of  Small  Group  Behavior: 
Analyze  the  behavior  of  an  on-going  group. 

6)  Methods  of  Studying  Small  Groups: 
Compare  different  research  approaches  to 
the  study  of  small  group  behavior. 

Communications  Certificate:  This  certificate 
focuses  on  interpersonal  communication  skills, 
communication  between  cultural  groups,  and 
practical  applications  of  communications  skills 
in  organizational  settings  and  media. 

Four  out  of  the  six  are  required. 

1)  Human  Communications:  Sending:  Can 

analyze  one’s  own  communication  style  as  a 
“sender”  to  determine  changes  needed  to 
communicate  effectively  in  different  situa- 
tions. 


2)  Human  Communications  Receiving:  Can 
analyze  one’s  own  and  others’  role  as  a ‘ ‘re- 
ceiver” in  the  communication  process. 

3)  Socio*Cultural  Factors  in  Interpersonal 
Communication:  Can  analyze  socio- 
cultural factors  that  affect  interpersonal 
communication. 

4)  Communications  in  Organizations:  Can 

use  theory  of  organizational  communica- 
tions in  an  organization. 

5)  Mass  Media:  Can  analyze  how  the  organi- 
zational structure  and  setting  influence  the 
products  of  a mass  media  institution. 

6)  Communications  Project:  Can  design  and 
implement  a media  project  to  promote 
change  for  a client  group. 

INSTITUTIONS  GROUPING 

Social  Change  Certificate:  This  certificate  fo- 
cuses on  the  distribution  and  use  of  power  in 
society  as  well  as  skills  and  behaviors  which 
help  produce  changes  in  that  distribution.  Re- 
search and  organizing  skills  are  emphasized. 

Four  out  of  the  five  are  required. 

1)  Neighborhood  Research  and  Observation: 

Use  basic  research  and  observation  skills  to 
gather  data  and  test  a hypothesis  about  a 
neighborhood  of  your  choice  in  Boston. 

2)  Local  Governmental  Structure:  Identify 
and  describe  the  local  governmental  struc- 
ture of  a community.  Discuss  the  relations 
of  key  factors  in  local  government  to  other 
interests  in  relation  to  a specific  social 
change  effort. 

3)  Analysis  of  Power  I (first  part  of  double 
competency):  Plan  a political  strategy  de- 
signed to  achieve  a social  change  objective 
in  a local  community. 

4)  Analysis  of  Power  II  (second  part  of  double 
competency):  Plan  a political  strategy  de- 
signed to  achieve  a social  change  objective 
in  a local  community. 

5)  Action  Organizing:  Develop  participate  in 
and  evaluate  an  organizing  effort  for  ad- 
dressing a community  issue  and  problem. 

Political  Economy  Certificate:  As  the  title 
suggests,  the  primary  concern  of  this  certificate 
is  the  relationship  between  political  and 
economic  behavior,  if  based  on  an  understand- 
ing of  traditional  economic  theory,  and  an  em- 
phasis on  the  impact  and  efficacy  of  public  sec- 
tor economic  policies. 


Four  out  of  six  are  required. 

1)  Traditional  Economic  Concepts:  Apply 
basic  economic  concepts  to  understand  and 
interpret  current  events. 

2)  Economic  Distribution:  Apply  traditional 
economic  theory  to  explain  important  social 
problems. 

3)  Public  Economy:  Evaluate  the  effects  of 
state  or  city  revenues  and  expenditures  on 
residents  of  various  income  levels. 

4)  Economic  Allocation:  Trace  the  effects 
overtime  of  a change  in  supply,  demand,  or 
price  of  a good  or  service  in  the  private  sec- 
tor on  consumers  and  suppliers. 

5)  Alternative  Economic  Institutions: 
Evaluate  economic  institutions  outside  or 
counter  to  traditional  American  economic 
institutions. 

6)  Local  Economic  Data  and  Research:  De- 
velop and  interpret  economic  profiles  of 
local  communities. 

Politics  Certificate:  This  certificate  focuses  on 
an  understanding  of  classical  democratic 
theory,  an  understanding  of  the  distribution  and 
use  of  political  power,  on  public  sector 
decision-making,  as  well  as  elections  and  legis- 
lative process. 

Four  out  of  the  five  are  required. 

1)  Classical  Democratic  Theory:  Show  how 
each  of  12  concepts  (outlined  in  the  compe- 
tency statement)  of  democratic  governance 
can  be  used  to  explain  the  distribution  and 
use  of  political  power  in  relation  to  a given 
event  or  social  issue. 

2)  Public  Sector  Decision-Making:  Can 

analyze  the  political  process  by  which  deci- 
sions are  made  in  the  public  sector  of 
American  society. 

3)  Theories  of  Decision-Making:  Can  apply 
different  theories  to  the  decision-making 
processes  in  the  public  sector. 

4)  Elections:  Understand  and  be  able  to  use 
basic  analytic  and  organizational  skills  in  a 
municipal  or  other  local  election. 

5)  Legislature:  Describe  the  major  steps  by 
which  a particular  bill  becomes  a law  in 
Massachusetts. 

SAMPLE  COMPETENCY  STATEMENT: 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTAL  STRUCTURE 

“Local  Governmental  Structure”  is  compe- 
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tency  #2  within  the  Social  Change  Certificate 
and  is  offered  as  an  example  of  a General 
Center  competency. 

Competency:  Identify  and  describe  the  local 
governmental  structure  of  a community.  Dis- 
cuss the  relations  of  key  actors  in  local  govern- 
ment to  other  interests  in  relation  to  a specific 
social  change  effort. 

Standards: 

1.  The  community  of  concern  should  be  com- 
prised of  at  least  a 25,000  population. 

2.  The  social  change  effort  should  be  broad 
enough  to  include  key  actors  in  criteria  (c) 
and  (d). 

3.  The  information  must  be  accurate  and 
sources  noted. 

Example  of  Evaluation:  School  desegregation 
is  a major  social  change  effort  now  underway  in 
Denver.  Identify  and  describe  the  local  gov- 
ernmental structure  of  this  community  in  relation 
to  other  interests  concerned  with  this  particular 
issue  of  social  change. 


Criteria: 

1.  Specify  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the 
desired  social  change  in  the  community  of 
concern. 

2.  Identify  and  describe  the  local  government 
.structure  to  include; 

Organizational  Chart 


Sociometry 
Vertical  Integration 
Horizontal  Integration 


a.  construction  of  a chart,  or  other  appropriate  de- 
scription of  the  formal  local  government  struc- 
ture,including  lines  of  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity; 

b.  specifying  key  actors  and  describing  the  infor- 
mal processes  of  decision-making  within  the 
local  government; 

c.  a description  of  the  relationship  between  local 
politicians  and  an  estimation  of  the  influences  of 
each  group  on  the  other, 

d.  a description  of  the  relationship  of  the  key  factors 
in  local  government  to  major  economic  interests, 
other  dominant  community  institutions,  agen- 
cies or  authorities,  and  to  community  leaders  or 
activists. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  following  courses  were  offered  in 
1 977-78 . Offerings  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Institutions  Grouping 

Certificates:  Politics,  Political  Economy, 
Social  Change 

♦UNDERSTANDING  DEMOCRATIC 
THEORY 

THIS  COURSE  IS  AN  ASSESSMENT-RE- 
LATED ENTRY  COURSE,  DESIGNED  FOR 
BOTH  NEW  AND  CONTINUING  STU- 
DENTS. CLASSES  BEGIN  TWO  WEEKS 
AFTER  THE  START  OF  THE  SEMESTER. 

Instructors:  David  Smith  and  Dick  Hogarty 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Politics  Cer- 
tificate: Democratic  Theory 
Goals  of  course:  To  develop  a familiarity  with 
the  basic  structure  of  government  in  the  United 
States,  an  understanding  of  the  theoretical  basis 
on  which  those  structures  have  been  built,  and 
an  introduction  to  the  basic  techniques  of  polit- 
ical analysis.  The  course  is  a particularly  useful 
entry  point  for  students  working  on  the  Politics 
Certificate;  much  of  the  material  also  .serves  as 
background  for  the  Law  Certificate. 


How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Readings  and  seminar-style  classes  — a 
group  exercise  will  be  developed  to  de- 
monstrate the  competency  during  the  class. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Local  politi- 
cal activity. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3 hours/week 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  To  be 

announced. 

Additional  information:  Related  follow-up 
course  in  second  7 weeks  is  “Public  Sector 
Decision-Making”  (Hogarty).  See  full  descrip- 
tion under  Institutions  Grouping.  Interested 
smdents  should  register  for  full  sequence. 

♦ORGANIZING  FOR  ACTION 

THIS  IS  AN  ASSESSMENT-RELATED 
ENTRY  COURSE  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH 
NEW  AND  CONTINUING  STUDENTS. 
CLASSES  BEGIN  TWO  WEEKS  AFTER 
THE  START  OF  THE  SEMESTER. 

Instructor:  Phil  Hart 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Social 
Change  Certificate;  Action  Organizing;  Com- 
munity Change  Certificate:  Action  Organizing; 
Writing  Advocacy. 

Goals  of  course:  Course  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents who  have  had  some  experience  in  com- 


munity and  action  organizing.  Course  will  help 
students  to  identify  previous  experience  in  ac- 
tion organizing  and  to  prepare  materials  for 
competency  evaluation.  Course  will  also  help 
students  to  review  and  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  organizing  efforts  which  have  a public 
and  community  context. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class,  do  readings,  engage  in  an 
action  project,  and  report  on  such  a project. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Can  be  ar- 
ranged through  instructor. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Previous  experience  in  action  organiz- 
ing is  required.  Research,  Local  Government 
Structure,  or  Power  Analysis  Advocacy  in 
Writing/speaking  would  be  helpful. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Most 
will  be  reports,  articles,  original  student  work, 
to  be  handed  out  in  class  or  on  library  reserve. 
Total  cost  $5.00. 

Enrollment  limitations:  25  students. 
Additional  information:  Related  follow-up 
course  in  2nd  7 weeks  is  “Institution  Building” 
(Hart).  See  full  description  under  Institutions 
Grouping.  Interested  students  should  register 
for  full  sequence. 
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BUREAUCRATIC  CHANGE 

Instructor:  Dick  Hogarty 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Politics  Cer- 
tificate; Public  Sector  Decision-making 
Goals  of  course:  To  understand  the  various 
factors  that  promote  and  inhibit  organizational 
change  within  public  service  bureaucracies. 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Competency  statement  and  criteria  will  be 
used  as  outline  for  simulation  classroom  exer- 
cise. Hopefully  such  simulation  exercise  will 
be  sufficient  to  complete  the  competency. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Work  within 
a bureaucratic  setting  helpful  but  not  necessary . 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2 hours/ week. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  All  as- 
signed readings  will  be  placed  at  the  reserve 
desk  in  the  CPCS  Library. 

Enrollment  limitations:  25  students. 

INSTITUTION  BUILDING 

Instructor:  Phil  Hart 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Social 
Change  Certificate:  Local  Government  Struc- 
ture, Analysis  of  Power;  Community  Change 
Certificate:  Program  Development;  Writing 
Analysis. 

Goals  of  course:  To  examine  various  theories 
of  institution  building  in  developing  and  de- 
veloped countries.  To  review  case  studies  of 
successful  and  unsuccessful  institution  build- 
ing. To  look  at  institution  building  in  relation  to 
social  change. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class,  do  reading;  carry  out  class 
projects  and  report  on  the  project. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Some  oppor- 
tunity  in  instances  where  process  of 
institution-building  can  be  observed. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Various  reading  competencies,  alter- 
native economic  institutions  competency. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  A. A. 
Althshuler,  Community  Control  (paperback), 
$5.00.  Other  materials  on  library  reserve. 

ISSUES  OF  JUSTICE  AND  CONFLICT 
IN  THE  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  NOVEL 

Instructor:  David  Smith 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Social 
Change  or  Community  Change  Certificate: 
Analysis  of  Power  (A  & B);  Values  Certificate: 
Values  and  Choice;  Reading  Certificate:  Com- 
prehending the  Work,  Judging  the  Work. 
Goals  of  course:  To  examine  several  different 
styles  of  American  politics,  to  examine  the 
relationships  between  ideology,  values,  and 
political  style,  and  to  provide  an  introduction  to 
American  political  library. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Reading,  seminar  style  classes,  and  some 
independent  library  research.  Most  students 
will  prepare  a paper  or  other  formal  presenta- 
tion. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-5  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Initial  Comprehension  Reading  Com- 
petency or  adequate  reading  skills.  Democratic 
Theory  (not  required). 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Several 
paperbacks  with  a total  cost  of  approximately 
$10.00.  Texts  will  include zl//  the  King’s  Men, 
Robert  Penn  Warren;  Standing  Fast,  Harvy 
Swedes,  Facing  the  Lions,  Tom  Wicker;  Ward 
Eight,  Joseph  Dimen;  and//?  Dubious  Battle, 
John  Steinbeck.  If  possible,  we  will  also  view 
three  movies:  The  Candidate,  Chinatown,  and 
Citizen  Kane. 

RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES 
Instructor:  Phil  Hart 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Social 
Change  Certificate:  Neighborhood  Research 
and  Observation;  Community  Change  Cert.: 
Community  Structure;  Writing  Cert. ; Analysis. 
SPECIAL  NOTE:  Students  may  complete 
either  Neighborhood  Research  Competency  in 
Social  Change  Certificate  or  Community  Struc- 
ture in  the  Community  Change  Certificate,  but 
may  not  complete  both  competencies  because 
they  overlap.  Student  will  be  able  to  make  a 
good  start  on  the  Community  Structure  compe- 
tency in  two  day-long  workshops,  but  should 
expect  to  do  additional  work  to  complete  this 
competency. 

Goals  of  course:  To  focus  on  field  research 
methods  in  the  literature  and  to  design  and  carry 
out  a limited  scope  field  research  project. 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class  sessions,  do  readings  and 
carry  out  a field  project.  Students  should  also 
be  prepared  to  critique  other  studies  which 
utilized  field  research  methods. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 


priate to  gaining  competencies:  Can  be  made 
available  through  the  instmctor. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Basic  Math,  Statistics,  various  reading 
and  writing  competencies. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Research 
Methods  in  Social  Relations,  $9.00.  Other  mate- 
rials will  be  reports,  journal  articles,  to  be  copied 
or  on  library  reserve. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  A NEIGHBORHOOD 

Instructor:  Clark  Taylor 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Social 
Change  Certificate:  Neighborhood  Research 
and  Observations;  Reading  Certificate:  Pre- 
reading,  Comprehending  the  Work,  Doing  the 
Work. 

Goals  of  course:  To  gain  new  ways  of  under- 
standing neighborhoods;  to  develop  initial  re- 
search skills;  to  increase  reading  skills. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Class  sessions  will  include  discussions  of 
readings,  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  census 
materials,  methods  for  gathering  and  analyzing 
data  related  to  an  hypothesis  and  practice  in 
developing  reading  skills. 

Field  related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Field  experi- 
ence is  not  necessary  to  gaining  the  competen- 

cy- 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: None;  this  is  an  introductory  course  for 
the  Social  Change  Certificate. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Death 
& Life  of  the  Great  American  City  (New  York: 
Vintage  Books,  1961)  Jane  Jacob’s  paperback 
version. 

Additional  information:  Students  intending  to 
work  on  the  Community  Change  Certificate 
should  not  take  this  course  because  those  who 
do  the  Community  Change  Certificate  cannot 
also  do  the  Social  Change  Certificate. 

UNDERSTANDING  ECONOMICS 

Instructors:  Pat  Jerabek  and  Sandra  Kanter 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Political 
Economy  Certificate;  Traditional  Economic 
Concepts  and  Economic  Allocation. 

Goals  of  course:  The  course  is  designed  to  give 
students  an  understanding  of  economic  con- 
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cepts.  It  will  focus  on  the  economic  system  in 
the  United  States  and  provide  insight  into  how 
the  system  operates. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Readings,  classroom  discussion,  written 
work,  attention  to  the  newspaper. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3 hours/week. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Simple  graphs  used  throughout  the 
course.  People  concerned  about  abilities  should 
see  instructor. 

ECONOMIC  COSTS  OF 
DISCRIMATION 

Instructor:  Pat  Jerabek 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Political 
Economy  Certificate;  Economic  Distribution. 
Goals  of  course:  That  students  become  aware 
of  ways  i n which  society  pays  later  for  denial  of 
education,  fair  wage  and  job  opportunity  to 
selected  groups. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Class  discussions,  readings,  minor  inde- 
pendent projects  on  topics  chosen  from  course. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3 hours/week. 

REDLINING  AND  STATE 
REGULATOR  AGENCIES 

Instructor:  Pat  Jerabek 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Political 
Economy  Certificate:  Public  Economics;  Poli- 
tics Certificate:  Public  Sector  Decision-Making 
Goals  of  course:  To  understand  the  scope  of 
the  Massachusetts  Redlining  Study  and  to  re- 
late it  to  broader  banking  and  regulatory  issues. 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Readings,  field  observation  of  banks, 
class  discussions  and  some  written  analysis  of 
field  observations. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Opportunity  to 
be  involved  in  projects  of  state  banking  depart- 
ment. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/ 
week. 

PUBLIC  SECTOR  ECONOMICS 

Instructor:  David  Smith 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Political 
Economy  Cert.;  Public  Economic,  Economics 
Distribution 

Goals  of  course:  To  1 ) develop  an  understand- 


ing of  the  budgeting  process  in  the  public  sec- 
tor; 2)  understand  the  allocation  of  public 
monies;  and  3)  understand  public  sector  de- 
velopment finance  tools. 

How  to  learn  the  competencies:  Readings  and 
seminar-style  classes,  some  field  work  in  state 
or  city  budget  departments. 

How  to  demonstrate  the  competencies:  In- 
class  evaluation  of  research  project. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Work  with 
legislative  committees  and  advocacy  groups 
concerned  with  economic  policies. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-5  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Much 
of  the  material  will  be  xeroxed  and  on  library 
reserve.  The  City’s  Wealth , Ed  Kirsher  et.  al. , 
Northeast  Cities  Reader,  John  Case,  ed. 

SPACE,  TIME,  AND  THE 
URBAN  FISCAL  CRISIS 

Instructor:  Michael  Stone 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Urban 
Economy  (may  be  used  in  either  Housing, 
Community  Change,  or  Political  Economy 
Certificates);  Public  Economy  (Political 
Economy  Certificate) 

Goals  of  course:  To  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  urban  development 
and  the  economic  system,  using  metropolitan 
Boston  as  a major  example.  The  course  will  1) 
examine  the  economic  and  geographical  his- 
tory of  cities  over  the  past  century,  culminating 
in  the  crises  and  conflicts  of  the  60’s  and  70’s; 
2)  evaluate  various  theories  which  try  to  exp- 
lain the  form  and  dynamics  of  urban  develop- 
ment; 3)  apply  history  and  theory  to  land  de- 
velopment patterns  and  process  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area. 

PLEASE  SEE  COMPLETE  COURSE 
DESCRIPTION  UNDER  THE  CENTER 
FOR  COMMUNITY  CHANGE  AND 
HOUSING 


THE  FAMILY  AS  A POLITICAL  UNIT 

Instructor:  Dick  Hogarty 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Theories  of 
Decision-making 

Goals  of  course:  Is  today’s  family  headed  for 
collapse,  extinction  or  unrecognizable  trans- 
formation? It  seems  unlikely,  but  it  is  undeni- 


able that  the  modem  family  is  going  through  a 
remarkable  period  of  readjustment  to  society. 
The  course  will  explore  the  family  as  a political 
unit  and  how  decisions  get  made  within  it.  It 
will  also  focus  on  the  ways  in  which  young 
people  have  responded  to  the  dismption  of  the 
family. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  course  sessions.  Read  and  discuss 
assigned  material.  A short  paper  on  some  as- 
pect of  family  decision-making  will  be  used  to 
demonstrate  the  competency. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3 hours/week. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  To  be 
announced. 

DECISIONS  AND  DECISION-MAKERS 

Instructor:  Dick  Hogarty 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Public-sector 
Decision-making 

Goals  of  course:  To  explore  the  ways  in  which 
political  leaders  and  bureaucrats  actually  make 
policy  decisions.  The  focus  is  on  how  decisions 
get  made  within  a governmental  setting,  em- 
phasizing the  interplay  and  interrelationships  of 
people,  programs  and  politics. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  course  sessions.  Read  and  discuss 
assigned  material. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3 hours/ week. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  Martha 
Weinberg,  Managing  the  State,  paperback 
$5.95. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 

Instructor:  David  Smith 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Politics  Cer- 
tificate; Legislative  Process;  students  will  also 
find  material  useful  for  the  Elections  Compe- 
tency 

Goals  of  course:  To  introduce  students  to  the 
government  of  Massachusetts,  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  legal  and  technical  proce- 
dures which  control  legislative  behavior  at  the 
state  and  federal  levels,  and  to  help  develop  the 
skills  necessary  to  work  successfully  as  legis- 
lators. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: The  course  will  be  based  on  the  1978 
Legislative  session,  and  each  student  will  pre- 
pare a report  based  on  an  actual  proposal  before 
the  Legislature. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  The  course  is 
substantially  field  based. 
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Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours  at  the 
Legislature. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Democratic  Theory  competency  or 
work  experience  with  any  public  sector  or  lob- 
bying group. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  All 

material  on  reserve  in  the  CPCS  Library. 
Enrollment  limitations:  25. 

Additional  information:  The  course  is 
scheduled  to  meet  only  once  a week  so  that 
students  will  have  the  equivalent  of  one  class 
meeting’s  time  to  spend  at  the  Capitol  or  other- 
wise working  on  their  field  projects. 

POLITICAL  POWER:  WHO  HAS  IT 
AND  HOW  IS  IT  USED? 

Instructor:  David  Smith. 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Politics  Cer- 
tificate; Theories  of  Decision-Making;  or  So- 
cial Change  Certificate:  Analysis  of  Power 
Goals  of  course:  To  look  at  the  structure  of 
political  power  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Un- 
ited States,  to  consider  the  roots  of  that  struc- 
ture — in  particular  the  relationship  between 
political  and  economic  power,  and  to  help  de- 
velop analytic  skills. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: The  course  is  structured  as  a bi-weekly 
seminar  with  sessions  based  on  readings.  Stu- 
dents will  propose  a report  for  one  or  the  other 
of  the  double  competencies  based  on  those 
readings. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  approximately 
3 hours/week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Democratic  Theory;  Basic  Economics 
will  be  helpful  but  not  necessary. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  J.K. 
Galbraith,  New  Industrial  State;  Kirkpatrick 
Sale,  Power  S/n/t.  We  will  also  read  sections  of 
Mike  Royko’s  Boss,  Robert  Caro’s  Power 
Broker,  and  Robert  Dahl’s  Who  Governs. 
These  books  will  be  on  reserve  in  the  CPCS 
Library  and  are  expensive.  Students  will  not 
need  to  purchase  them. 

DISCRIMINATION  AS  A CULTURAL 
VALUE  AND  ECONOMIC  FORCE 

Instructor:  Pat  Jerabek 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Political 
Economy  Certificate:  Economic  Distribution; 
Values  Certificate:  Value  Change. 

Goals  of  course:  To  explore  the  connection 


between  cultural  values,  discriminatory  prac- 
tices and  the  effects  on  people’s  incomes, 
health,  education  and  leisure.  We  will  consider 
the  issues  around  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
women  in  the  labor  force  and  current  policy 
issues  attempting  to  deal  with  discrimination 
problems. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class,  read  suggested  articles,  pre- 
sent topics  to  class,  write  papers. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Pesons 
whose  work  in  values  discrimination  issues 
may  develop  projects  based  on  that  exposure. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Traditional  Economic  Concepts  re- 
commended, not  required. 

MARXIST  ECONOMICS 

Instructor:  Michael  Stone. 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Marxist 
Economics  (Proposed  competency,  not  yet  pre- 
sented to  the  Certificate  Council),  Independent 
Interest  Certificate  or  may  use  in  Political 
Economy  Certificate;  Alternative  economic  In- 
stitutions. 

Goals  of  course:  1)  to  develop  a basic  under- 
standing of  the  framework  and  tools  of  Marxist 
economic  analysis,  including  such  concepts  as 
the  labor  theory  of  value,  surplus  value,  com- 
modity fetishism,  capital  accumulation,  and 
declining  rate  of  profit;  2)  to  apply  this  frame 
work  to  certain  central  historical  trends  in  the 
development  of  modern  capitalism,  such  as 
imperialism,  monopoly  capital,  and  the  grow- 
ing role  of  the  State;  3)  to  begin  to  use  these 
tools  to  understand  current  issues,  such  as  infla- 
tion, unemployment,  and  the  fiscal  crises  of 
state  and  local  governments. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: The  course  will  consist  of  readings,  class 
discussions  and  group  projects.  Part  of  the 
competency  will  involve  several  short  papers, 
part  will  involve  a group  project  on  a current 
issue,  including  a critique  of  the  conventional 
approach  and  the  development  of  a Marxist 
analysis. 

Field  related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Will  depend 
upon  the  issues  selected  and  whether  people  are 
engaged  in  political  work  around  the  issues. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  Reading  1-2 
hours/week;  competency  projects;  1 hour/wk. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 


pletion: Personal  study  or  course  on  Marxist 
social  theory  or  on  conventional  economics. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  Marx, 
Value,  Price  and  Profit;  Mandel,  Mar.xist 
Economic  Theory;  IJRPE,  Radical  Perspectives 
on  the  Economic  Crisis  of  Monopoly 
Capitalism.  Total  cost  $13.00. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  SOCIETY  GROUPING 

Certificates;  Role  and  Identity, 

Small  Groups 

♦PEOPLE  IN  GROUPS 

THIS  IS  AN  ASSESSMENT-RELATED 
ENTRY  COURSE  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH 
NEW  AND  CONTINUING  STUDENTS. 
CLASSES  BEGIN  TWO  WEEKS  AFTER 
START  OF  SEMESTER. 

Instructor:  Stanley  Wachs 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Small  Groups 
Certificate:  Concept  of  a Small  Group, 
Analysis  of  Small  Group  Behavior. 

Goals  of  course:  This  is  a course  devoted  to  the 
study  of  human  interaction  in  small  groups. 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: We  will  make  use  of  data  we  get  from  a 
series  of  “laboratory  exercises’’,  and  from 
readings  and  discussions  to  examine  some  es- 
sential characteristics  of  human  interaction:  so- 
cial attraction,  group  and  individual  decision- 
making, relationship  between  group  and  indi- 
vidual goals,  cooperation  and  competition,  re- 
ference groups,  leadership  style,  communica- 
tion patterns,  group  development,  and  inter- 
group relationships.  Competency  evaluation 
will  take  place  both  during  and  after  the  course. 
Students  will  be  given  the  opportunity,  either 
orally  or  in  writing,  to  demonstrate  a selection 
of  competencies. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3 hours/week. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  Book- 
list will  be  provided.  Approximate  cost:  $10. 
Enrollment  limitations:  25  students. 

EXPERIENCING  A SMALL  GROUP: 

AN  INSIDE  VIEW 

Instructor:  Stanley  Wachs 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Small  Groups 
Certificate;  Concept  of  Small  Group,  Indi- 
vidual as  a Group  Member. 

Goals  of  course:  The  primary  emphasis  of  this 
course  is  on  the  development  of  insight  and 
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skill  in  observing  and  diagnosing  group  be- 
havior. Essentially,  it  is  a small  group  experi- 
ence with  focus  on  a variety  of  ways  of  looking 
at  what  happens  in  small  groups. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  the  com- 
petencies: The  information  growing  out  of 
weekly  small  group  meetings  will  serve  as  the 
prime  source  of  data  for  analyzing  the  group’s 
process:  communication  patterns,  norms  that 
develop,  how  decisions  are  made,  how  conflict 
is  handled,  etc.  The  course  is  seen,  also,  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  student-participant  to  ob- 
serve and  evaluate  his/her  own  interpersonal 
style  with  an  eye  towards  improving  effective- 
ness in  working  with  other  people.  Students 
will  have  the  opportunity,  both  during  and  after 
the  course,  to  demonstrate  capability  in  analyz- 
ing group  behavior  as  well  as  their  role  in  the 
small  group. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Book- 
list will  be  provided.  Total  cost  will  be  approx- 
imately $10.00. 

Enrollment  limitations:  Limited  to  15  stu- 
dents because  it  is  a small  group  experience. 

WORK  ROLES  AND  PERSONAL 
SATISFACTION 

Instructor:  Ai-Li  Chin 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Role  and 
Identity  Certificate:  Who  Am  I or  How  I See 
Others/Others  See  Me;  Value  Certificate:  Val- 
ues and  Work. 

Goals  of  course:  To  1 ) examine  your  own  work 
roles,  2)  diagnose  the  role  network  in  the  job 
setting,  3)  map  out  informal  groupings  and 
lines  of  communication/influence,  and  4)  look 
at  the  environment  of  work  values.  Questions 
we  shall  raise:  How  do  issues  of  race,  sex,  age 
effect  your  work  role?  What  are  problems  of 
boundaries  between  professional  role  and 
claims  to  personal  service  in  the  office  or  com- 
munity? How  does  the  environment  of  values 
effect  my  role?  And  what  is  the  balance  sheet  of 
personal  satisfaction/dissatisfaction? 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  the  com- 
petencies: Examine  your  own  work  role,  share 
your  work  experiences  in  class,  attend 
lectures/discussion  on  relevant  concepts  and 
examples. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Cost  of  materials:  under  $10.00. 


COMMUNICATING  ACROSS 
BARRIERS 

Instructor:  Ai-Li  Chin 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Selected 
competencies  in  new  Communications  Certifi- 
cate; Role  and  Identity  Certificate.:  How 
1 See  Others/Others  See  Me. 

Goals  of  course:  To  examine  our  own  styles  as 
well  as  common  practices  of  communicating 
across  a variety  of  barriers;  How  do  we  com- 
municate with  a stranger  or  someone  with  a 
stigma?  With  a person  of  the  opposite  sex,  from 
a different  racial/ethnic  group,  in  a different 
status-power  position,  or  across  the  generation 
gap?  We  shall  draw  upon  here-and-now  experi- 
ences, observations  from  the  field,  and  selected 
readings  from  literature.  There  will  be  oppor- 
tunities for  classroom  practice  of  ways  of 
communicating  on  topics  agreed  upon  in  class. 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  the  com- 
petencies: By  pooling  our  observations  on 
ways  we  and  others  communicate,  by  par- 
ticipating in  demonstration/practice  sessions, 
by  doing  reading  assignments  and  attending 
lectures/discu  ssion . 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Cost  of  materials:  under  $10.00. 

Enrollment  limitations:  20  students  due  to 
emphasis  on  participation  and  practice. 

THE  VIEW  FROM  BELOW: 
PERSPECTIVES,  PROBLEMS, 

AND  STRATEGIES  OF  WORKING 
CLASS  PEOPLE 

Instructor:  Patricia  Fleming 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Role  and 
Identity  Cert.:  The  Social  Self,  How  I See 
Others,  How  Others  See  Others,  Distorting 
Mechanisms,  Changing  Identity;  Cultural 
Comparison  Cert.:  Social  Policy  and  Culture. 
Goals  of  course:  Social  class  identification  in- 
volves more  than  one’s  type  of  work  and  level 
of  income.  In  this  course  we  will  examine  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  working  class  the  social 
correlates  of  class  identity,  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  classes,  and  the  social 
mechanism  whereby  class  sy terns  are  main- 
tained or  changed. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Learn  by  reading,  discussion,  observa- 
tion, and  reflection.  Demonstrate  by  written 
papers  and  classroom  participation. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 


COMMUNITY  PEOPLE:  FORMING 
SOCIAL  IDENTITY  WITHIN 
COMMUNITIES 

Instructor:  Patricia  Fleming 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Role  and 
Identity  Cert.:  Who  Am  1?  How  I See  Others, 
How  Others  See  Others,  Ways  of  Changing 
Identity. 

Goals  of  course:  To  understand  the  meaning  of 
“social  identity:’’  and  “community”;  to 
examine  how  a person’s  social  identity  is  de- 
fined by  community  affiliations.  How  was  your 
social  identity  established  in  your  community 
of  origin?  What  changes  in  identity  occur  as 
you  move  from  your  community  of  origin  to 
new  communities?  What  kinds  of  messages 
about  social  identity  are  conveyed  when  a per- 
son says,  “I  live  in  South  Boston  (or  Welles- 
ley, or  Roxbury)’’?  What  assumptions  do  we 
make  on  the  basis  of  such  residence  informa- 
tion about  people,  and  how  do  such  assump- 
tions affect  behavior?  What  are  the  techniques 
and  ethics  of  changing  identity  by  moving  from 
one  community  to  another,  and  what  are  the 
problems  and  benefits  of  such  migration? 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  the  com- 
petencies: Reflection  on  and  classroom  discus- 
sion of  the  communities  in  which  we  have  lived 
and  the  issues  encountered  in  moving  from  one 
to  another,  reading  and  attending  lectures. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3 hours/week. 
Cost  of  materials:  maximum  of  $15.00. 

*THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE: 
COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
COMMUNITY 

AN  ASSESSMENT-RELATED  ENTRY 
COURSE  DESIGNED  AS  ENTRY  POINT 
FOR  BOTH  NEW  AND  CONTINUING 
STUDENTS. 

Instructor:  Michael  Greene 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  New  Com- 
munications Certificate:  Competencies  to  be 
announced;  Writing/Speaking  Certificate:  Stu- 
dents select  competencies. 

Goals  of  course:  Participants  will  learn  how  to 
communicate  more  effectively  with  language. 
The  goals  are  improved  abilities  to  read,  write, 
listen  and  speak. 

PLEASE  SEE  COMPLETE  COURSE  DE- 
SCRIPTION UNDER  THE  APPLIED  LAN- 
GUAGE AND  MATH  CENTER. 
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♦LANGUAGE  AND  IDENTITY 

AN  ASSESSMENT-RELATED  ENTRY 
COURSE  DESIGNED  AS  ENTRY  POINT 
FOR  BOTH  NEW  AND  CONTINUING 
STUDENTS. 

Instructor:  Michael  Greene 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing  Cer- 
tificate: Advocacy  and  Personal  Experience; 
Role  and  Identity  Certificate. 

Goals  of  course:  The  goals  are  improved  abil- 
ity to  listen,  speak,  read  and  write  and  a general 
improvement  in  the  ability  to  communicate 
with  language.  Language  behavior  often  offers 
us  clear  and  useful  insights  into  our  own  iden- 
tity and  that  of  others.  Language  behaviors  are 
also  frequently  used  as  ways  of  defining  roles. 
We  will  consider  the  relationship  between  lan- 
guage and  identity  i n a careful , systematic  way . 

PLEASE  SEE  COMPLETE  COURSE  DE- 
SCRIPTION UNDER  THE  APPLIED  LAN- 
GUAGE AND  MATH  CENTER. 

BLACK  WRITERS  AND  THE 
WOMEN’S  EXPERIENCE 

Instructor:  Emily  Steele 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Reading 
Cert.:  Comprehending  the  Work,  Judging  the 
Work;  Writing  Cert.:  Analysis,  Experiential 
Writing;  Role  and  Identity  Cert.:  Students  can 
select  the  competency(ies). 

Goals  of  course:  1)  To  look  at  how  Black 
women  are  seen  by  Black  writers;  2)  To 
examine  some  of  the  choices  made  by  Black 
women  themselves  in  their  writing;  3)  To  look 
at  the  roles  Black  women  play  in  novels,  short 
stories,  poems,  plays. 

PLEASE  SEE  COMPLETE  COURSE  DE- 
SCRIPTION UNDER  THE  APPLIED  LAN- 
GUAGE AND  MATH  CENTER. 

♦FEMALE  AND  MALE: 

A COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  SEX  ROLES 

AN  ASSESSMENT-RELATED  ENTRY 
COURSE  FOR  BOTH  NEW  AND  CON- 
TINUING STUDENTS.  FIRST  CLASS  BE- 
GINS TWO  WEEKS  AFTER  THE  START  OF 
THE  SEMESTER. 

Instructor:  Stanley  Wachs  and 
Patricia  Fleming 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Role  and 
Identity  Certificate:  Social  Self;  How  I See 
Others  and  Others  See  Me. 

Goals  of  course:  To  examine  the  nature  of  sex 
roles  in  contemporary  society.  To  explore  their 
origins  and  functions.  To  compare  these  to  sex 
roles  in  other  societies.  To  analyze  the  effect  of 
sex  role  patterns  on  one’s  personal  experience 
of  work,  sexuality,  race  relations,  family,  etc. 
To  provide  opportunity  for  women  to  discuss 
issues  raised  with  other  women,  and  men  with 
other  men. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Discussion,  reading,  films,  guest  speak- 
ers, field  projects,  written  papers. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3 hours/ week. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  As- 
signed texts  and  articles,  approx.  $12-$  15. 

THE  GROUP  IN  LITERATURE, 
THEATRE  AND  FILM 

Instructor:  Stanley  Wachs 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Small  Groups 
Certificate:  The  Dynamic  Concept  of  Groups, 
Analysis  of  Small  Group  Behavior. 

Goals  of  course:  To  enhance  our  understand- 
ing of  human  interaction  in  small  groups 
through  the  critical  study  of  examples  chosen 
from  literature,  theatre  and  film.  Group 
phenomena  such  as  decision-making,  indi- 
vidual and  group  goals,  leadership  style,  pow- 
er, communication  patterns,  and  group  de- 
velopment will  be  explored  in:  Abandon  Ship 
(Sale),  The  Exterminating  Angel  (Bunuel), 
Twelve  Angry  Men  (Lumet),  Vo  Exit  (Sartre), 
Lord  of  the  Flies  (Golding),  The  Lemming 
Condition  (Arkin). 

How  to  Learn  and  Demonstrate  Competen- 
cies: Discussion,  Readings,  Films,  Guest 
Speakers,  Written  Papers. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Read- 
ing materials  will  be  assigned.  Approx.  $12- 
$15. 

GROUPS  AND  THEORIES  OF  CHANGE 

Instructor:  Stanley  Wachs 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Small  Groups 
Certificate:  Dynamics  of  Interpersonal  Change 
(and  perhaps  Group  Development) 

Goals  of  course:  Explore  the  ways  in  which 
small  groups  promote  individual,  group  and 
organizational  change.  We  will  concentrate  on 


group  theory  and  laboratory  methods  and  will 
examine  the  relationship  to  and  influence  upon 
social  work,  family  dynamics,  organizational 
development,  and  group  psychotherapy. 
Guests  from  these  disciplines  will  participate. 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: 1)  complete  reading  assignments  for  class 
discussions  and  presentations;  2)  complete 
competencies  for  written  or  oral  presentation. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  It  will  be 
helpful  if  the  student  is,  or  has  been,  a member 
or  leader  of  a group. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-5  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: This  course  is  for  students  who  have 
sufficient  experience  with  groups  to  analyze  the 
dynamics  of  a group  and  who  want  to  increase 
their  knowledge  of  the  theories  of  behavior 
change. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Will  be 
assigned;  estimated  cost  $12-$  15. 

THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY 

Instructors:  Elaine  Werby  and 
Carter  Jefferson 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  and  Development  Cert . : Social  Interac- 
tion, Role  and  Identity  Certificate:  Who  Am  I: 
The  Social  Self;  Values  Certificate:  Value 
Change. 

PLEASE  SEE  FULL  COURSE  DESCRIP- 
TION UNDER  HUMAN  GROWTH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

CITIES  IN  SCIENCE  FICTION 

Instructor:  Philip  Hart 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Communica- 
tions Certificate:  Mass  Media;  Social  Change 
Certificate;  Local  Government  Structure. 
Goals  of  course:  To  use  futuristic  views  of 
urban  life  as  a mode  to  analyze  mass  media 
products  and  structural  characteristics  of 
municipalities.  To  develop  an  interest  in  views 
of  the  future  and  scenario  development. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  lectures,  participate  in  discus- 
sions, do  readings  and  carry  out  a project. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Reading  and  writing  competencies. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  Clem, 
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Greenberg,  Olander,  The  City  2000 A. D.-,  Kurt 
Vonnegut,  Player  Piano\  R.  Silverberg,  The 
City,  and  other  short  stories,  approx.  $12. 
Additional  information:  This  will  be  a class 
dealing  with  scenarios  and  abstractions. 

INSIDE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Instructor:  Philip  Hart 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Communica- 
tions Certificate:  Communications  in  Organiza- 
tion. 

Goals  of  course:  To  develop  an  understanding 
of  communications  processes  in  organizations. 
To  examine  various  theories  of  communica- 
tions as  they  relate  to  formal  organizational 
settings.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  for- 
mal organizations. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  lectures,  do  readings,  participate 
in  discussions  and  carry  out  an  organizational 
research  project. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  May  be  some 
opportunity  to  observe  within  an  on-going  for- 
mal organization. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: First  three  competencies  in  Communi- 
cations Certificate;  analysis  and  research  skills. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  H. 
Wilensky,  Organizational  Intelligence,  and 
other  materials.  $10.00. 

INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION: 
TWO  PERSON  SYSTEM 

Instructor:  Carter  Jefferson 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Communica- 
tions Certificate:  Human  Communications: 
Sender;  Receiver. 

Goals  of  course:  To  improve  verbal  communi- 
cations skills,  self-awareness;  to  learn  to 
analyze  verbal  communications  using  Miller- 
Nunnally-Wackman  theory. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Read,  discuss,  practice  exercises  in  class 
and  out;  observe  others’  communications. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Books, 
articles  to  be  provided  in  class:  approx.  $10. 
Enrollment  limitations:  20  students. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROJECT 
SEMINAR 

Instructor:  Philip  Hart 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Communica- 
tions Certificate:  Communications  Project. 
Goals  of  course:  To  design  a communications 
project  and  to  carry  it  out  to  completion. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining,  competencies:  Some  in 
UMB  Media  Center  and  other  production 
facilities,  particularly  for  experienced  people. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4-5  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Some  production  background  and  or- 
ganizational skills. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Mate- 
rials on  production,  supplies,  fdm,  tape,  etc. 
may  be  as  much  as  $35.00. 

Enrollment  limitations:  15  students  due  to 
mentor-type  relationship. 

♦LANGUAGE  AND  IDENTITY 

♦THIS  IS  AN  ASSESSMENT-RELATED 
ENTRY  COURSE  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH 
NEW  AND  CONTINUING  STUDENTS. 

Instructor:  Michael  Greene 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing  Cer- 
tificate: Advocacy,  Experiential  Communica- 
tion; Role  and  Identity  Certificate:  The  Social 
Self  and  Social  Perceptions. 

PLEASE  SEE  COMPLETE  COURSE  DE- 
SCRIPTION UNDER  APPLIED  LAN- 
GUAGE AND  MATH. 


♦LANGUAGE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 
THEORY:  A PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 

THIS  IS  AN  ASSESSMENT-RELATED 
ENTRY  COURSE  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH 
NEW  AND  CONTINUING  STUDENTS. 

Instructor:  Michael  Greene 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing  Cer- 
tificate: Analysis,  Experiential  Communica- 
tion; Communications  Certificate. 

PLEASE  SEE  COMPLETE  COURSE  DE- 
SCRIPTION UNDER  APPLIED  LAN- 
GUAGE AND  MATH. 


FANTASY  AND  THE  WRITING 
PROCESS 

Instructors:  Sharyn  Lowenstein  and 
Lynn  Shapiro 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing  Cer- 
tificate: Experiential  Communication,  Advo- 
cacy, Analysis;  Small  Groups  Certificate:  Indi- 
vidual as  a Group  Member;  Values  Certificate: 
Values  and  Choice 

PLEASE  SEE  COMPLETE  COURSE  DE- 
SCRIPTION UNDER  APPLIED  LAN- 
GUAGE AND  MATH. 

PRODUCING  A MULTI/MEDIA 

PRESENTATION: 3 HOURS/WEEK 

THE  COLLEGE  SEES  ITSELF 

Instructor:  Dan  Leahy 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Communica- 
tions Certificate:  Communications  Project; 
other  competencies  to  be  negotiated  with  in- 
structor. 

Goals  of  course:  The  course  will  consist  of  an 
intense  work-group  learning  process,  ulti- 
mately focusing  on  the  production  of  a multi- 
media  presentation  about  College  111.  Students 
will  take  specific  responsibilities  in  the  overall 
planning,  scripting,  creation  of  visual  and 
audio  materials,  editing  and  design  of  the  dis- 
tribution plan  for  the  production . Skills  learned 
are  applicable  for  a variety  of  purposes  in  the 
public  and  community  context. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Students  will  work  with  the  instructor  to 
produce  this  presentation  which  will  be  used  by 
the  College  for  its  public  information  and  re- 
cruitment efforts. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  1-2  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Students  should  have  basic  skills  in 
one  of  the  following:  photography,  audio  re- 
cording, interviewing,  script  writing,  music, 
general  media. 

Enrollment  limitations:  Six  students  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  having  some  skills  in 
handling  media  equipment  and  interest  in 
media  field.  Students  seeking  to  participate 
should  submit  a one-page  summary  of  their 
interest  and  skills  to  the  instructor. 

CULTURAL  STUDIES  GROUPING 

Certificates:  Values,  Cultural  comparison 
Foreign  Language 
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♦SOCIAL  POLICY:  RACE  AND  RACISM 

THIS  IS  AN  ASSESSMENT-RELATED 
ENTRY  COURSE  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH 
NEW  AND  CONTINUING  STUDENTS. 
FIRST  CLASS  BEGINS  TWO  WEEKS 
AFTER  START  OF  SEMESTER. 

Instructor:  Dick  Hogarty 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Values  Cer- 
tificate: What  Are  Values;  and/or  Cultural 
Comparison  Certificate:  The  Idea  of  Culture. 
Goals  of  course:  To  understand  the  meaning  of 
race  and  the  sources  of  racist  thought  and  be- 
havior which  in  turn  motivate  social  policy.  To 
develop  a typology  of  race  policies  and  assess 
their  implications  both  for  the  races  involved 
and  for  the  societies  as  a whole.  To  examine  the 
contention  that  racism  is  a modem  phenome- 
non deriving  from  the  economic  relationships 
of  capitalism. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Biologically  race  is  a dubious  concept,  but 
as  a social  phenomenon  race  is  readily  identifi- 
able as  one  of  the  most  pervasive  sources  of 
division  and  conflict  among  people.  Through 
discussion  and  readings  we  will  analyze  differ- 
ent race  policies  within  a comparative  cultural 
context. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2 hours/week. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Familiarity  with  Gunnar  Myrdal’s 
"An  American  Dilemma" . 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Read- 
ings will  be  placed  on  reserve  in  the  CPCS 
library. 

Enrollment  limitations:  25  students. 
Additional  information:  Related  follow-up 
course  in  second  7 weeks  is  “Racism  and 
Anti-Racism  in  Mass.”  (Feingold).  See  full 
course  description  under  institutions  group- 
ing. Interested  students  should  register  for  full 
sequence. 

RACISM  AND  ANTI-RACISM 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORY 

Instructor:  Ellen  Feingold 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Values  Cer- 
tificate, especially  Values  and  Myth,  and  Val- 
ues and  Change;  Cultural  Comparison  Certifi- 
cate: History  and  Culture. 

Goals  of  course:  To  examine  the  history  of 
attitudes  and  relations  among  races  in  Mas- 
sachusetts beginning  with  Pilgrims  and  In- 
dians, continuing  through  the  Salem  Witch 
Trials  to  the  present. 


How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: In  general,  by  writing  papers  conforming 
to  the  Competency  requirements. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2 hours/week. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: “What  Are  Values”  for  further  work 
in  the  Values  Certificate;  “The  Idea  of  Cul- 
ture” and  “Cultural  Comparison”  for  “His- 
tory and  Culture” 

BIOLOGY  OR  ENVIRONMENT: 
QUESTIONS  OF  RACE  AND  CULTURE 

Instructor:  Robert  Rosenbaum 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Cultural 
Comparison  Certificate:  The  Idea  of  Culture; 
Cultural  Comparison. 

UNDERDOG:  THE  MAKINGS  OF  RACE, 
SEX,  AND  POVERTY  POLICY 

Instructor:  Ellen  Feingold 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Values  Cer- 
tificate: Value  Change,  Myth,  Values  and 
Choice,  Bureaucracy  and  Moral  Responsibili- 
ty; Cultural  Comparison  Cert.:  Social  Policy 
and  Culture. 

Goals  of  course:  This  course  will  examine  the 
way  in  which  public  policy  with  regard  to 
groups  seen  as  needing  special  assistance  is 
developed.  The  course  will  focus  on  the  percep- 
tion of  the  “problem”  by  both  government  and 
the  group  affected,  and  the  process  of  develop- 
ing “solutions”  and  social  policy  in  that  area. 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: In  general,  by  writing  papers  conforming 
to  the  Competency  Requirements.  The  instruc- 
tor may  authorize  special  oral  class  presenta- 
tions to  present  material  in  fulfillment  of  com- 
petency requirements. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Placements 
may  be  available  in  government  offices  where 
policy  is  developed. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3 hours/ week. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: “The  Idea  of  Culture”  and  “Cultural 
Comparison”  are  necessary  prerequisites  for 
those  planning  to  complete  “Social  Policy  and 
Culture  Competency.” 

LOOKING  BACKWARD:  AN 
EXPERIMENTAL  SEMINAR  IN  FAMILY 
HISTORY 

Instructor:  Nancy  Hoffman 
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Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Values  Cer- 
tificate; Writing  from  Personal  Experience  and 
Analysis,  Library  Research.  Not  all  students 
will  work  on  all  competencies. 

Goals  of  course:  To  reconstruct  in  writing  and 
by  the  collection  of  documents  and  artifacts  the 
history  of  one’s  family;  to  place  one’s  family  in 
the  history  of  an  ethnic  group,  a social  class, 
and  a cultural  tradition,  to  learn  geological  re- 
search methods. 

How  to  learn  the  competencies:  1 ) Reading  of 
selected  family  histories:  diaries,  interviews, 
such  as:  Jubilee,  Margaret  Walker,/!  Death  in 
the  Family,  James  Agee,  Angle  of  Repose, 
Wallace  Tegner  and  selections  compiled  by 
Nancy  Hoffman;  2)  Collection  and  analysis  of 
early  family  documents;  3)  Interviews  with 
older  family  members;  4)  Reading  of  selected 
articles  on  social  class,  specific  ethnic  groups, 
and  on  interviewing  and  data  collecting;  5) 
Class  discussion. 

♦DO  NOT  BUY  BOOKS  UNTIL  A FINAL 
READING  LIST  IS  ISSUED.  SEE  IN- 
STRUCTOR IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BEGIN 
READING  DURING  THE  SUMMER. 

How  to  demonstrate  the  competencies: 

Compilation  of  a family  album  and  oral  presen- 
tation. A typical  album  will  include:  an  over- 
view of  the  family  and  its  tradition;  interviews 
with  or  essays  about  older  family  members; 
pictures  and  appropriate  written  documents. 
NOTE:  This  course  will  require  considerable 
commitment  and  initiative  from  students.  The 
teacher  will  structure  class  discussion  around 
common  problems  and  themes,  but  research 
plans  must  be  individually  designed.  The 
teacher  will  provide  intensive  help  for  insecure 
writers. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  unpredictable 
— 5 hours/ week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Five 
paperback  books  to  be  selected.  Available  in 
the  CPCS  Library.  Purchase  Price  should  not 
exceed  $10.00. 

Enrollment  limitations:  limited  to  15  students 
because  course  requires  major  independent  ad- 
vising from  faculty  and  delicate  class  discus- 
sion. 

PRACTICUM:  COMMUNITY 
PARTICIPATION  IN  EDUCATION 

Instructor:  Nancy  Hoffman 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Students 
should  plan  a major  project  combining  com- 
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petencies  from  several  certificates.  Most  ap- 
propriate are  the  Values  Certificate,  Politics 
Certificate,  Human  Growth  and  Development 
and  Writing  Certificates. 

The  City-Wide  Education  Coalition 
(CWEC)  is  a private,  nonprofit  corporation 
which  represents  public  school  parents  from 
every  Boston  Neighborhood.  The  15  staff 
members  are  racially  and  ethnically  diverse; 
women,  especially  mothers,  predominate.  The 
staff  work  in  various  roles:  There  are  parent 
organizers,  a monthly  newspaper  called 
“Common  Ground”,  and  technical  assistance 
and  advocacy  services.  Several  CPCS  students 
are/have  been  paid  workers  at  CWEC. 

Goals  of  course:  Students  with  skills  in  news- 
letter and  report  writing,  program  evaluation, 
legal  and  political  research,  and  community 
education  will  practice  these  skills  in  a field 
setting  under  direct  supervision.  There  are  op- 
portunities to  monitor  proceedings  in  Judge  Ar- 
thur Garrity’s  court,  research  issues  such  as 
Chapter  766,  and  school  utilization  of  taxes, 
write  for  a community  newspaper,  work  in 
school  councils,  as  well  as  tutor  CWEC  staff  in 
writing.  Students  will  be  divided  into  two 
groups:  activist  interns  and  researchers.  Interns 
will  be  integrated  into  the  agency  according  to 
the  match  between  their  skills  and  CWEC 
needs;  researchers  will  as  a group  carry  out  a 
project  for  CWEC.  Students  will  meet  weekly 
at  CWEC  and  will  be  assigned  to  attend 
selected  CWEC  staff  training  and  program 
planning  meetings  as  well  as  occasional  semi- 
nars on  history  of  school  reform  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere. 

How  to  demonstrate  the  competencies: 

Completion  of  competencies  to  be  negotiated 
individually.  For  example,  collection  of  mate- 
rials written  on  the  job;  competency  exam;  ob- 
servation of  students  while  organizing  a com- 
munity education  event. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  All  students 
must  be  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  a fixed 
set  of  hours  per  week  for  fourteen  weeks. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Knowledge  of  history  of  school  de- 
segregation in  Boston;  interest  in  community 
participation  in  educational  decision-making; 
ability  to  demonstrate  all  CPCS  writing  com- 
petencies. 

Enrollment  limitations:  10  students.  Course 
requires  substantial  supervision  and  integration 
of  students  into  CWEC  staff.  Particularly  ap- 
propriate prior  course  for  students  — Tutor 
Training,  Community  Education. 

Additional  information:  All  students  must  be 
interviewed  by  Nancy  Hoffman  and,  where  ap- 


propriate, by  staff  of  City-wide  Educational 
Coalition. 

Work-study  students  may  be  paid  for  work 
at  CWEC. 

Some  students  may  also  be  placed  at  the 
CCC  to  monitor  Community  District  School 
Council  procedures. 

BEGINNING  SPANISH 

Instructor:  Quentin  Chavous 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Certificate  or  the  Independent  Interest 
Certificate  in  Spanish. 

Goals  of  course:  To  assist  the  student  in  learn- 
ing Latin  American  Spanish.  Emphasis  is  on 
speaking  and  listening  skills  and  on  basic  lan- 
guage patterns  and  vocabulary  needed  to  ans- 
wer simple  questions  and  conduct  simple  inter- 
views — skills  that  can  be  of  genuine  utility  in  a 
public  or  community  service  setting  and  which 
can  be  retained  through  occasional  exercise. 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Students  should  expect  to  spend  a second 
semester  to  reach  the  level  required  by  the  two 
introductory  competencies  being  planned.  Stu- 
dents may  combine  the  two  introductory  com- 
petencies with  Assessment  or  other  General 
Center  competencies  to  complete  a General 
Center  Certificate  that  fulfills  the  Cultural 
Studies  Requirement  or  may  elect  to  secure  the 
two  advanced  language  competencies.  The  lat- 
ter will  normally  require  an  additional  two 
semesters  of  classroom  instruction. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2 hours  for  each 
hour  of  class. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Some  knowledge  of  grammar  is  help- 
ful but  not  necessary. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Espanol 
a lo  vivo,  Textbook  and  workbook.  Cost:  about 
$16.00.  The  same  books  will  be  used  in  the 
following  semester. 

Enrollment  limitations:  25  students. 

INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH 

Instructor:  Quentin  Chavous 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Certificate  or  the  Independent  Interest 
Certificate  in  Spanish. 

Goals  of  course:  To  assist  the  student  in  learn- 
ing Spanish  as  it  is  spoken  in  Latin  America. 
After  a review  of  the  language  structures  and 
vocabulary  with  which  the  student  is  assumed 
to  be  familiar,  the  course  will  be  devoted  to 


reinforcing  and  enlarging  on  those  skills  and 
shaping  them  to  be  of  specific  use  in  a public  or 
community  service  setting. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Students  who  wish  to  complete  all  four 
competencies  in  the  Foreign  Language  Certifi- 
cate should  normally  expect  to  spend  a total  of 
four  semesters  in  Spanish  language  instruction. 
Enrollment  in  the  Fall  semester  of  Intermediate 
Spanish  constitutes  a third  semester;  enroll- 
ment in  the  Spring  semester  is  normally  re- 
quired to  reach  the  level  required  by  the  Certifi- 
cate. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2 hours  for  each 
hour  of  class. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Necessary  prerequisite:  The  prior 
course  at  CPCS  or  the  equivalent  in  knowledge 
and  skills.  See  the  instructor  to  determine  if  you 
are  prepared  to  take  this  course. 

Materials  student  should  purchase:  Espanol 
a lo  vivo,  Textbook  and  Workbook  about  $16. 
Continuing  students  will  already  have  this 
book.  If  you  are  new  to  the  class,  see  the  in- 
structor about  possible  used  copy.  An  addi- 
tional book  may  be  assigned  half  way  through 
the  course. 

Enrollment  limitations:  25  students. 

*THE  AIR-CONDITIONED  NIGHT- 
MARE: AMERICAN  MYTHS  AND 
CHANGING  VALUES 

ASSESMENT-RELATED  ENTRY  COURSE 
DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  NEW  AND  CON- 
TINUING STUDENTS.  CLASSES  BEGIN 
TWO  WEEKS  AFTER  START  OF  SEMES- 
TER. 

Instructor:  Harold  Bronk 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Values  Cer- 
tificate: What  Are  Values;  Value  and  Choice; 
Values  and  Myth;  Reading  Certificate;  Com- 
prehending the  Work,  Judging  the  Work;  Writ- 
ing Certificate;  Analysis  and  Experiential 
Communication. 

Goals  of  course:  To  provide  a common  frame 
of  reference,  through  readings  and  discussion, 
for  the  analysis  of  American  life  and  culture. 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Through  reading  and  discussion;  students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  com- 
petencies by  means  of  a variety  of  writing 
forms. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  General  life 
experience:  family,  school,  work. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/ 
week. 
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Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Assessment. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Books 
and  articles;  $10-$  15. 

Enrollment  limitations:  30  students. 

^TRANSLATING  WOMEN’S 
EXPERIENCE:  READING  & WRITING 
ON  THE  THEME  OF  WOMEN’S  WORK 

ASSESMENT-RELATED  ENTRY  COURSE 
DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  NEW  AND  CON- 
TINUING STUDENTS.  CLASSES  BEGIN 
TWO  WEEKS  AFTER  START  OF  SEMES- 
TER. 

Instructor:  Nancy  Hoffman 

Competencies  to  he  addressed:  Values  Cer- 
tificate: What  Are  Values,  Values  and  Choice, 
Values  and  Work;  Writing  Certificate:  Per- 
sonal Experience,  Analysis;  Reading  Certifi- 
cate: Initial  Comprehension  and  other  possible 
reading  competencies. 

Goals  of  course:  One  meaning  of  “to  trans- 
late” is  to  change  into  a different  form.  In  this 
course  we  will  analyze  the  ways  in  which 
women  writers  “translate”  their  unspoken  per- 
ceptions about  women’s  experience  into  the 
written  word.  We  will  also  translate  our  own 
experience  into  stories  and  autobiographies. 
Besides  putting  the  collection  of  short  stories. 
Working  Women:  Stories  and  Poems,  into  his- 
torical context,  we  will  pay  special  attention  to 
language  — the  way  we  and  other  women  writ- 
ers present  an  image,  create  a symbol,  or  sim- 
ply tell  a story.  For  the  purposes  of  this  course, 
you  should  know  that  housework,  art  work, 
writing,  studying,  and  the  like  are  considered 
work,  even  if  unpaid. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: attend  class,  complete  reading  and  writing 
assignments. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Analysis  of 
student’s  work  and  daily  life. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3 hours/week. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  Work- 
ing Women:  Stories  and  Poems  (anthology  to 
be  distributed  in  class). 

^ETHNICITY  AND  COMMUNITY: 

A CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  BOSTON 

ASSESMENT-RELATED  ENTRY  COURSE 
DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  NEW  AND  CON- 
TINUING STUDENTS.  CLASSES  BEGIN 
TWO  WEEKS  AFTER  START  OF  SEMES- 
TER. 


Instructor:  James  Green 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Cultural 
Comparison  Cert.:  Idea  of  Culture,  Cultural 
Comparison;  Social  Change  Cert.:  Neighbor- 
hood Research. 

Goals  of  course:  To  evaluate  our  own  attitudes 
toward  ethnicity  and  community;  to  compare 
different  ethnic  communities  in  Boston;  to  exp- 
lain how  Boston’s  various  immigrants  — nota- 
bly Irish,  Italians,  Jews,  and  Blacks  — have 
built  their  communities  through  history;  to  de- 
fine how  Bostonians  have  used  culture. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Discussion  of  experiences,  interviews, 
and  reading  in  class.  Writing  and/or  reporting 
on  history  of  Boston’s  ethnic  and  racial  com- 
munities. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Students  who 
have  already  completed  Idea  of  Culture  and 
Cultural  Comparison  Competencies  in  the  Cul- 
tural Comparison  Certificate  may  use  this 
course  to  complete  History  and  Culture  or  So- 
cial Policy  & Culture  competencies. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-4  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Gans, 
The  Urban  Villagers  (Free  Press  paperback  $5) 
Handlin,  Boston’s  Immigrants  (paperback 
about  $4.50). 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
COMMUNITY  AGENCIES:  FIELD 
LEARNING  PROJECTS 

Instructor:  Nancy  Hoffman 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Students  will 
select  competencies  from  Values,  Politics, 
Reading  and  Writing  Certificates;  and  may 
work  on  “Preventive  Education”  and 
“Analysis  of  a Social  Problem”  competencies 
in  Human  Growth  and  Development  Certifi- 
cate. 

Goals  of  course:  Groups  of  students  will  de- 
sign and  carry  out  a research  or  technical  assis- 
tance project  at  the  request  of  a community 
agency.  This  semester,  students  will  work  for 
City-Wide  Education  Coalition  (CWEC)  and 
Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center.  The  CWEC 
project  is  a continuation  of  several  years  as- 
sociation with  CPCS. 

The  City-wide  Education  Coalition  (CWEC) 
is  a private,  nonprofit  corporation  which  repre- 
sents public  school  parents  from  every  Boston 
neighborhood.  The  staff  members  are  racially 
and  ethnically  diverse.  The  staff  work  in  vari- 


ous roles;  There  are  parent  organizers,  a 
monthly  newspaper  called  “Common 
Ground”,  and  technical  assistance  and  advo- 
cacy services.  Several  CPCS  students  have 
been  paid  workers  at  CWEC. 

CWEC  projects  include:  research  on  Boston 
school  department  budget  procedures,  organiz- 
ing of  parents  around  issues  of  reading  (CPCS 
students  have  written  a Reading  Workbook  this 
summer  which  is  the  basis  for  parent  reading 
workshops);  and  writing  for  the  CWEC  news- 
paper, “Common  Ground”. 

Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center  provides  so- 
cial services  to  residents  of  Roxbury  and  North 
Dorchester,  including  counseling  on  housing, 
legal,  neighborhood  and  family  problems.  It 
also  runs  a tutoring  program  for  children. 
CPCS  students  are  working  on  a community 
education  project  presently.  Other  projects  will 
be  defined. 

How  to  demonstrate  the  competencies: 

Completion  of  competencies  to  be  negotiated 
individually.  For  example,  collection  of  mate- 
rials written  on  the  job,  competency  exam;  ob- 
servation of  student  while  organizing  a com- 
munity education  event. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  All  students 
must  be  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  a fixed 
set  of  hours  per  week  for  fourteen  weeks.  Meet- 
ings held  at  the  Agency  Weekly. 

SOCIAL  POLICY  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

Instructor:  Badi  G.  Foster 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Social  Policy 
and  Culture  (double  competency)  of  the  Cul- 
tural Comparison  Certificate;  Values  Certifi- 
cate; What  Are  Values? 

Goals  of  course:  To  expose  potential  public 
and  community  servants  to  the  basic  literature, 
theories  and  concepts  of  social  policy.  To  un- 
derstand the  process  by  which  values  shape  the 
definition  of  social  problems  which  demand 
policy  responses.  To  make  explicit  the  connec- 
tions or  lack  of  connections  between  a policy 
process,  the  values  of  policy  makers  and  the 
lives  of  citizens  for  whom  the  policy  was  de- 
signed. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  the  com- 
petencies: The  course  will  be  based  on  the  case 
study  method.  A set  of  case  studies  will  be 
analyzed  and  discussed  by  each  student  in  both 
a written  and  oral  fashion.  These  analyses  will 
constitute  evidence  for  the  award  of  competen- 
cies. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  6 hours/week. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  Blam- 
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ing  the  Victim , by  William  Ryan;  selected  cases 
prepared  by  the  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment, Harvard  University.  Total  cost  approxi- 
mately $ 12.00. 

WORK:  HISTORY,  THEORY  AND 
REALITY 

THIS  COURSE  IS  CROSS-LISTED  IN  THE 
HARBOR  CAMPUS  CATALOGUE  AS 
“WORKING  PEOPLE”  IN  THE  HISTORY 
DEPARTMENT  (COURSE  #401) 

Instructors:  Jim  Green  (CPCS)  and  Linda 
Gordon  (CAS  History  Department) 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Values  Cer- 
tificate: Work  and  Values;  Cultural  Compari- 
son Certificate:  Comparative  Cultures  and  His- 
tory and  Culture. 

Goals  of  course:  To  analyze  our  own  values 
and  attitudes  toward  work;  to  compare  our  val- 
ues attitudes  with  those  of  others  in  different 
classes  and  cultures;  to  read  and  criticize 
theories  about  work;  to  examine  the  history  of 
the  working  class  in  the  U.S.,  and  to  evaluate 
changes  in  the  labor  process. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Discussion  of  experiences,  interviews  and 
reading  in  class.  Writing  and/or  reporting  on 
your  work  history  or  the  history  of  other  work- 
ing people. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies.  Working  for 
a living. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-4  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Studs 
Terkel,  Working  (paperback  approx.  $4); 
Harry  Braverman,  and  Monopoly  Capi- 
tal (paperback  about  $5). 

GROWING  UP:  ON  BECOMING 
AN  ADULT 

Instructors:  Frank  Davis  and  Emilie  Steele 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  Certificate:  Life  Stages;  Values  Cert.; 
What  Are  Values?,  Values  and  Choice;  Writ- 
ing and  Speaking  Certificate:  Experiential 
Communication,  Analysis;  Reading  Certifi- 
cate: Comprehending  and  Judging  the  Work. 
Not  all  students  will  complete  all  competen- 
cies. 

Goals  of  course:  1)  to  discuss  the  physical, 
social,  and  emotional  issues  faced  in  adult- 
hood; 2)  to  consider  various  theories  of  adult 


development;  3)  to  think  about  the  implications 
of  adult  development  for  the  helping  profes- 
sions. 

PLEASE  SEE  COMPLETE  COURSE  DE- 
SCRIPTION UNDER  APPLIED  LAN- 
GUAGE & MATH. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: History  of  school  desegregation  in 
Boston;  interest  in  community  participation  in 
decision-making;  ability  to  demonstrate  CPCS 
writing  competencies. 

Enrollment  limitations:  10  students. 
Additional  information:  All  students  should 
be  interviewed  by  Nancy  Hoffman,  and,  where 
appropriate,  by  staff  of  City-Wide  Educational 
Coalition  or  Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center. 
Work  study  students  may  be  paid  for  work. 

DEATH  IS  A SOCIAL  EVENT: 
CULTURAL  FACTORS  IN  DYING  AND 
BEREAVEMENT 

Instructor:  Patricia  Fleming 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Cultural 
Comparison  Certificate;  Comparative  Cultural 
Contexts;  Roles  and  Identity  Cert.;  Others  See 
Others;  Distorting  Mechanisms. 

Goals  of  course:  1)  to  explore  our  own  at- 
titudes about  death;  2)  to  examine  the  personal 
and  social  problems  associated  with  dying  and 
bereavement;  3)  to  identify  sources  and  pur- 
poses of  customary  patterns  of  dealing  with 
these  issues;  4)  to  compare  these  customary 
patterns  with  those  patterns  related  to  death  and 
bereavement  in  selected  6ther  societies. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Reflection  on  personal  experiences;  read- 
ing assignments  and  library  research;  inter- 
viewing others;  viewing  and  discussing  films 
and  video  programs;  visiting  speakers;  class 
discussion;  written  papers. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  E. 

Kubler-Ross,  On  Death  and  Dying;  D.  Sud- 
now.  Passing  On;  and  other  books  and  articles  - 
total  cost  $10-$  15. 

Additional  information:  Lynn  Shapiro 
(Counseling  Center)  will  lead  a group  for  any 
students  who  wish  to  explore  personal  issues 
related  to  their  own  experiences  connected  with 
death  and  bereavement. 


SCIENCE,  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
SOCIETY:  WHEREFROM?  WHERETO? 

Instructors:  Patricia  Fleming,  Walter  Grant, 
James  Green 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Comparative 
Cultural  Certificate:  History  and  Culture;  Val- 
ues Certificate;  Value  Change.  New  Com- 
petencies, especially  tailored  to  this  course. 
Goals  of  corse:  To  explore:  As  a society, 
where  are  we  coming  from?  Where  are  we 
going?  What  have  been  the  roles  of  science  and 
technology  in  bringing  us  from  a communal 
and  farming  society  to  an  individualistic  and 
individualized  society?  To  analsye;  the  rela- 
tionship of  Science  and  technology  to  political 
economics  and  cultural  systems  as  they  have 
developed  historically.  Toforecast;  Utopia,  ob- 
livion, or  more  of  the  same? 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Class  discussion,  reading  assignments, 
field  trips,  films,  written  papers. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/week 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  Repro- 
duced articles,  not  to  exceed  $10. 

Additional  information:  This  program  is  a 
pilot  project  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  Humanities.  You  will  partici- 
pate not  only  by  learning,  exploring  and  dem- 
onstrating competencies,  but  also  by  helping  to 
create  new  competencies,  by  determining  the 
content  of  the  seminars,  and  by  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  in  the  CPCS  cur- 
riculum. 

CENTER  FOR  COMMUNITY 
CHANGE  AND  HOUSING 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Center  for  Com- 
munity Change  and  Housing  (CCH)  is  to  pre- 
pare people  to  participate  purposefully  and 
competently  in  the  processes  of  social  change 
in  local  urban  communities.  In  this  context  the 
primary  role  of  the  Center  is  to  prepare  CPCS 
students  for  careers  in  housing  community 
agency  management  and  advocacy  planning. 
For  this  preparation  the  Center  offers  two 
career  certificates:  1)  Housing,  and  2)  Com- 
munity Change.  The  latter,  in  turn,  provides  a 
choice  between  two  major  options;  Community 
Agency  Management  and  Advocacy  Planning. 
Courses  addressing  the  Community  Change 
Certificate  are  offered  both  morning  and  eve- 
ning, while  Housing  Certificate  courses  are 
given  primarily  in  the  evening.  As  is  the  case 
throughout  the  college,  DDH  students  with 
applicable  previous  experience,  may  be 
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evaluated  for  competence  which,  if  certified, 
will  count  toward  the  degree. 

COMMUNITY  CHANGE  AND 
HOUSING  CENTER  CERTIFICATES 

Every  CPCS  student  must  complete  ten  cer- 
tificates, including  a career  certificate,  for 
graduation.  The  CCH  center  offers  two  com- 
plete career  certificates:  1)  Community  Change 
and  2)  Housing  — each  of  which  meets  the 
career  certificate  part  of  the  graduation  re- 
quirements. 

COMMUNITY  CHANGE 
CERTIFICATE 

The  Community  Change  Certificate  has  two 
major  options:  Advocacy  Planning  and  Com- 
munity Agency  management.  The  former  in- 
cludes skills  needed  by  community  organizers 
and  new  program  developers,  while  the  latter 
calls  for  the  development  of  operational  skills 
used  by  managers  of  community-based  agen- 
cies. Both  options  emphasize  the  need  to  ad- 
dress and  remove  underlying  causes  of  injustice 
and  oppression  in  local  communities.  Both 
therefore,  require  an  intensive  study  of  one 
local  community.  Both  also  call  for  reflection 
on  needs  faced  by  different  income  groups  in 
urban  areas,  for  study  of  the  impact  of  gov- 
ernmental social  problems,  and  for  analysis  of 
the  political  and  economic  forces  that  contrib- 
ute to  community  problems  and  affect  all  ef- 
forts to  improve  local  conditions. 

Skill  and  knowledge  competencies  addres- 
sing these  areas  make  up  the  first  half  of  the 
certificate  and  include: 

1)  Human  Needs  and  the  Urban  Environ- 
ment: Can  compare  differences  in  the  op- 
portunities and  choice  available  to  individu- 
als and  meeting  their  needs  in  the  urban 
realm,  including  an  explanation  of  what  de- 
termines and  affects  these  differences. 

2)  Social  Welfare:  Analyze  and  critique  gov- 
ernmental intervention  strategy  for  social 
welfare  by  selecting  one  Federal  program 
and  discussing  six  questions  outlined  in 
competency. 

3)  Urban  Economy:  Analyze  the  dynamics  of 
the  economy  in  a metropolitan  area  by  doing 
one  of  the  following: 

1)  Analyze  dynamics  of  a major  industry  in 
a metropolitan  area. 

2)  Analyze  dynamics  of  land  use  in  a met- 
ropolitan area. 

3)  Analyze  dynamics  of  labor  and 
employment  in  a metropolitan  area. 


4)  Community  Structure:  Case  Study  — 
Describe  political  and  economic  struc- 
ture of  a local  community  or  neighbor- 
hood in  terms  of  seven  items  listed  in 
competencies. 

5)  Analysis  of  Power:  The  Political  Con- 
text: For  an  objective  social  change 
identify  and  analyze  the  political  con- 
text of  a community. 

These  core  competencies  are  required  of 
those  taking  either  the  Advocacy  Planning  or 
Community  Agency  Management  option. 

ADVOCACY  PLANNING  OPTION 

The  advocacy  planning  option  in  the  certifi- 
cate involves  organizing,  planning  and 
negotiating  skills.  Efforts  to  improve  local 
communities  involve,  first,  organizing  resi- 
dents both  to  develop  a base  of  power  and  to 
provide  a setting  in  which  common  needs  can 
be  identified.  These  needs  must  then  be  trans- 
lated into  programs  that  can  be  implemented  to 
meet  the  needs.  Planning  skills  are  required  to 
define  programs  and  to  prepare  for  their  im- 
plementation and  evaluation.  Finally,  advocate 
planners  need  skills  in  negotiating  for  the  re- 
sources required  by  the  programs. 

Building  on  the  five  Community  Change 
Core  Competencies,  this  option  includes: 

6)  Action  Organizing:  Develop,  partici- 
pate in,  and  evaluate  an  organizing  ef- 
fort for  addressing  a community  issue  or 
problem. 

7)  Negotiation:  Prepare  for,  conduct,  and 
assess  your  outcome  and  effectiveness 
in  a negotiating  session. 

8-9)  Program  Development  (Double 
Weight)  Plan  longterm  (3-5  year)  com- 
prehensive program  for  change  in  a 
local  community  that  is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  and  give  resi- 
dents substantially  increased  control 
over  activities  and  resources  in  their 
community. 

10)  Evaluation  Design:  Identify  basic  is- 
sues involved  in  program  evaluation  and 
plan  an  evaluation  for  a community 
based  agency  which  protects  clients’ 
rights  and  answers  community  con- 
cerns. 

11)  Analysis  of  Power:  Part  B:  Strategy 
Planning:  Plan  a political  strategy  de- 
signed to  remove  obstacles  to  and  stimu- 
late support  for  a social  change  objec- 
tive in  a local  community. 


The  last  three  competencies  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  specialize  in  one  program  area. 
Students  currently  working  on  the  certificate 
are  specializing  in  the  following  areas:  Com- 
munity schools,  community  health  centers,  day 
care,  town  land  use,  and  environmental  pollu- 
tion. 

COMMUNITY  AGENCY 
MANAGEMENT  OPTION 

The  management  option  in  the  certificate  is 
addressed  to  those  who  are,  or  plan  to  be, 
responsible  for  community  based  agencies  — 
halfway  houses,  community  homes  for  the  re- 
tarded, multi-service  centers,  community  de- 
velopment corporations,  etc.  A detailed 
knowledge  of  the  community  served  by  the 
agency,  along  with  an  understanding  of  the 
forces  that  play  on  that  community,  provides  a 
basis  for  the  specific  day-to-day  management 
skills.  Thus,  those  electing  the  management 
option  will  do  the  core  competencies  described 
above.  The  Community  Agency  Management 
option  includes  four  basic  and  two  advanced 
management  competencies,  as  follows: 

Part  I:  Basic  Competencies 

1)  Personnel  Practices:  Construct  a staffing 
and  personnel  system  for  a community 
based  agency  which  reflects  the  unique 
needs  of  the  particular  agency  including 
personnel  policies,  job  descriptions,  an  or- 
ganizational chart  and  procedures  for 
supervision  and  evaluation  of  the  staff. 

2)  Grant  Development:  Write  a proposal  and 
budget  for  funding  of  a community  service 
program  and  identify  possible  sources  of 
financial  support  for  the  program. 

3)  Financial  Records:  Develop  a basic  system 
of  fiscal  management  for  a small  commun- 
ity based  agency  including  which  records 
and  controls  are  needed. 

4)  Evaluation  Design:  Identify  the  basic  is- 
sues involved  in  program  evaluation  and 
plan  an  evaluation  for  a community  based 
agency  which  protects  clients’  rights  and 
answers  community  concerns. 

Part  2:  Advanced  Competencies  (Any  2 of  3) 

5)  Evaluation  Implementation:  Carry  out  a 
program  evaluation,  write  and  analyze  a 
program  evaluation  report  which  takes  into 
consideration  short  and  long  term  benefits 
and  detriments  to  the  clients  and  communi- 
ty- 
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6)  Financial  Management:  Perform  a 
specific  financial  task  for  a community 
based  agency  such  as  filling  out  Rate  Set- 
ting Commission  forms;  or  solve  a specific 
financial  problem  for  an  agency  such  as  a 
deficit  or  cash  flow  problem. 

7)  Community  Relations:  Obtain  neighbor- 
hood and  Board  support  for  a service  pro- 
gram. 

Variations  are  possible  within  this  option. 
Students  may  choose  to  substitute  the  Action 
Organizing  and  Negotiation  competencies  for 
the  two  advanced  management  competencies. 
Program  Development  (a  double  weight  com- 
petency) may  likewise  be  done  in  place  of  the 
advanced  competencies. 

POSSIBLE  EXTENSION  USING  THE 
INDEPENDENT  INTEREST  CERTIFICATE 

Those  following  either  of  the  major  options 
may  obtain  additional  management  competen- 
cies by  using  the  Independent  Interest  Certifi- 
cate. Thus,  advocate  planners  may  take  the  set 
of  four  basic  management  competencies  in  this 
way: 

The  third  advanced  competency 
Program  Development  (double  weight) 
Either  Action  Organizing  or  Negotiation 

Using  the  Independent  Interest  Certificate  in 
this  way  provides  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
full  set  of  Management  and  Management- 
related  competencies  offered  by  the  College. 

HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Aims  of  the  Housing  Program 

Housing  is  an  incredibly  broad,  diverse,  and 
ever-changing  sector  of  the  American 
Economy.  People  with  specialized  knowledge 
and  skills  in  housing  are  employed  in  a great 
variety  of  professional  fields  and  activities,  in- 
cluding, for  example: 

• consumer  advocacy 

• community  organizing 

• technical  assistance 

• social  service  delivery 

• legislative  research 

• housing  court  assistance 

• training  and  education 

• code  enforcement 

• urban  planning 

• environmental  impact  analysis 

• social  policy  analysis 


• program  oversight  and  evaluation 

• rent  control 

• environmental  health 

• neighborhood  improvement 

• urban  renewal 

• real  estate  management 

• construction 

• real  estate  appraising 

• real  estate  brokerage  and  sales 

• mortgage  lending 

• investment  analysis 

• market  research 

• title  searching 

• insurance 

• law 

• engineering 

• architecture 

In  many  of  these  fields  professional  training 
has  traditionally  occurred  on  the  job  or  as  part 
of  the  job,  but  relevant  knowledge,  skills  and 
experience  may  help  in  obtaining  the  job.  On 
the  other  hand,  jobs  in  many  fields  require  at 
least  a bachelor’s  degree,  even  though  the  de- 
gree has  traditionally  not  included  any  relevant 
professional  training.  In  only  a few  of  the  fields 
are  graduate  professional  degrees  required  or 
normal. 

The  goal  of  the  CPCS  Program  in  Housing  is 
to  provide  people  with  an  education  which  will 
maximize  opportunities  and  choices  for  pursu- 
ing careers  within  the  vast  array  of  housing  and 
related  fields.  The  program  does  not  train 
people  as  specialists  in  any  one  particular  area 
of  housing.  Rather,  the  objective  is  to  develop 
broad  knowledge  and  practical  skills  which  will 
give  people  the  greatest  possible  flexibility  in 
confronting  the  following  kinds  of  employment 
issues: 

• changes  and  new  opportunities  in  the  field 

of  housing 

• a complex  and  unpredictable  job  market 

• evolving  personal  goals  and  professional 

interest 

The  Program  aims  to  put  its  graduates  at  an 
advantage  in  obtaining  jobs  in  housing  and  re- 
lated fields.  In  addition,  although  the  Program 
is  not  oriented  toward  preparing  people  for 
graduate  school,  it  does  offer  relevant  prepara- 
tion for  those  who  may  want  to  seek  advanced 
degrees  in  related  fields. 

HOUSING  CERTIFICATE: 

In  order  to  provide  both  a broad  understand- 
ing of  the  field  and  set  of  relevant  and  practical 
skills,  the  Housing  career  certificate  requires 


that  students  demonstrate  competence  in  four 
categories: 

I . The  Human  and  Local  Political  Context 

II.  Technical  knowledge  and  Skills 

III.  Housing  in  the  Larger  Economy  and 
Society 

IV.  Planning  and  Synthesizing  Skills 

The  four  parts  of  the  certificate  represent  a 
progression  from  basic  to  more  advanced 
knowledge  and  skills.  People  will  normally  ob- 
tain the  certificate  by  progressing  from  one 
section  of  the  certificate  to  the  next  in  se- 
quence. 

Part  1:  The  Human  and  Local  Political  Context 

1)  Human  Needs  and  the  Urban  Environ- 
ment: Can  compare  differences  in  the  op- 
portunities and  choices  available  to  indi- 
viduals and  families  for  meeting  their 
needs  in  the  urban  realm,  including  an 
explanation  of  what  determines  and  affects 
these  differences. 

2)  Local  Housing  Politics:  Can  analyze  how 
local  housing  issues  or  policies  develop, 
what  kinds  of  institutions  and  people  have 
an  interest  and  an  impact,  and  how  they  go 
about  trying  to  achieve  their  goals. 

Part  II:  Technical  Knowledge  and  Skills 

3)  Housing  Terminology  and  Concepts: 

Can  recall  definitions  of  basic  terminology 
and  meaning  of  basic  concepts  by  passing 
a written  test. 

All  of  the  required  terms  and  concepts  are 
defined  in  a glossary  prepared  by  the  Center. 

4)  Housing  Consumer  Law:  Can  advise 
tenants  or  homebuyers/homeowners  on 
their  legal  rights  and  how  to  exercise  and 
defend  them,  and  can  assist  residents  in 
dealing  with  public  agencies  that  handle 
housing  problems.  The  emphasis  is  on 
practical  understanding  of  the  law  and 
legal  system  and  skill  in  applying  this  un- 
derstanding to  real  situations. 

5)  Housing  Research  Techniques:  Can 
carry  out  a title  search  on  a particular  piece 
of  property,  obtaining  and  interpreting 
housing  data  on  a local  community,  and 
critically  reading  an  environmental  impact 
statement.  It  also  requires  preparation  of  a 
strategy  for  researching  a local  housing 
issue. 
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6)  Housing  Design  and  Site  Evaluation: 

Can  devise  a housing  program  — consist- 
ing of  type  of  occupancy,  size  of  house- 
holds, and  income  mix  — and  then  prepare 
either  a new  construction  or  rehabilitation 
design  scheme  for  a site  and  evaluate  it. 

7)  Housing  Operations:  Can  prepare  a 
budget  and  operating  plan  for  a housing 
development,  including  a description  of 
budget  line  items,  required  management 
personnel,  tenant  responsibilities,  rent 
collection  procedures,  and  a maintenance 
system. 

8)  Housing  Development  Finance:  Can 

prepare  a mortgage  loan  application  for  a 
proposed  housing  development,  including 
projections  of  income,  operating  ex- 
penses, department  service  and  return  on 
equity,  plus  development  expenses,  equity 
and  working  capital  requirements,  and  can 
describe  the  purpose  of  various  loan  clos- 
ing documents. 

Part  111:  Housing  in  the  Larger  Economy  and 

Society 

9)  The  Urban  Economy:  Land  Use:  Can  ex- 
plain how  the  pattern  of  land  use  has  de- 
veloped historically  in  a metropolitan  area, 
and  analyze  the  current  dynamics  of  the 
housing  market  and  real  estate  develop- 
ment in  various  parts  of  the  metropolitan 
area. 

10)  The  National  Housing  System:  Can  de- 
scribe trends  in  population  and  house- 
holds, the  stock  of  housing,  and  house- 
holds’ use  of  the  stock,  and  of  the  structure 
and  dynamics  of  the  housing  production 
industry,  the  system  of  housing  finance 
and  its  relationship  to  the  overall 
eeonomy,  and  the  evolution  of  the  gov- 
ernment’s role  and  housing  policies. 

Part  IV;  Planning  and  Synthesizing  Skills 


Example  Competency;  Human  Needs  and  the 
Urban  Environment  (Competency  1 of  the 
Community  Change  Certificate) 


Presented  here  is  one  full  CCH  competency 
statement.  Human  Needs  and  the  Urban  Envi- 
ronment. Note  that  it  contains  a number  of 
elements:  title,  rationale,  general  statement  of 
competence,  criteria,  standards  and  example  of 
evaluation.  Other  competency  statements  in  the 
Community  Change  Certificate  and  Housing 
Certificate  follow  a similar  format.  Human 
Needs  is  the  first  competency  in,  and  serves  as 
an  introduction  to,  both  Center  career  certifi- 
cates. 

Immediately  following  the  Human  Needs 
and  the  Urban  Environment  competency  state- 
ment is  a set  of  curriculum  summaries  of  the 
competence  required  by  each  of  the  compe- 
tency statements.  However,  only  full  compe- 
tency statements,  such  as  the  Human  Needs 
statement,  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
evaluation. 

Summaries  are  included  here  for  both  the 
Community  Change  and  the  Housing  Certifi- 
cates. Students  do  one  or  the  other.  Within  the 
Community  Change  Certificate  students 
choose  either  the  Community  Agency  Man- 
agement option  or  the  Advocacy  Planning  op- 
tion. 

Human  Needs  and  the  Urban  Environment. 

Rationale: 

Individuals  and  families  in  the  urban  envi- 
ronment face  quite  different  opportunities  de- 
pending on  their  income,  ethnic  affiliation, 
age,  and  educational  backgrounds. 

Their  access  to  and  use  of  important  services 
and  resources  generally  available  in  the  envi- 
ronment depends  in  fundamental  ways  on  their 
socio-economic  status.  Some  people  are  able  to 
respond  to  the  forces  and  pressures  of  urban  life 
by  selecting  from  among  a wide  array  of 
choices  — to  live  in  the  city  or  the  suburb,  to 
drive  a private  car  or  take  a train  to  work,  to 
place  children  in  public  or  private  schools. 
Others  have  almost  no  choice  at  all  as  they 
respond  to  the  demands  of  urban  life.  This 
competency  asks  you  to  analyze  how  people 
fare  in  the  urban  environment,  depending  on 
their  socio-economic  status. 

Competency:  Compare  the  choices  and  deci- 
sions different  families  face  in  meeting  their 
needs  in  the  urban  environment. 

Criteria: 

1.  Compare  three  families  who  differ  in  in- 
come, family  composition,  and  culture. 

2.  Compare  each  family’s  needs  for  three  dif- 
ferent types  of  services.* 


11)  Attack  on  a Housing  Problem:  (a  double 
competency) 

Calls  for  an  independent  project  which 
applies  both  practical  skills  and  knowledge 
of  the  larger  system  to  a real  situation.  It 
requires  an  analysis  of  the  nature,  scope, 
origins,  and  causes  of  the  problem,  and  the 
development  of  a set  of  goals  and  a 
strategy  for  beginning  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 
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3 . For  each  type  of  service  identify  the  range  of 
options  available  to  each  family  for  meeting 
its  needs. 

4.  Compare  the  sets  of  options  available  to  the 
three  families,  explaining  any  differences  or 
similarities. 

5.  From  among  the  options  for  each  type  of 
service,  identify  which  option  would  most 
likely  be  chosen  by  each  family. 

6.  Justify  the  identification  of  each  specific 
option  in  terms  of  the  family’s  income, 
composition  and  culture,  drawing  from  a 
theory  of  human  need. 

Standards: 

1 . Options  identified  for  the  three  services  for 
each  family  must  be  consistent  with  each 
other  and  realistic  in  terms  of  the  family’s 
situation. 

2.  Differences  in  options  among  the  families 
must  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  situations  of  the  families. 

3.  Identification  of  the  specific  options  chosen 
by  each  family  must  apply  a theory  of 
human  need  drawn  from  relevant  literature 
with  sources  identified. 

Examples  of  Evaluation:  When  given  de- 
scriptions of  three  different  families,  select 
three  types  of  services,  and  then  compare  the 
choices  and  decisions  according  to  the  criteria. 

Summary  Statement  of  C.C.H.  Competen- 
cies. 

Please  note  that  these  summaries  are  for  ref- 
erence purposes  only.  Only  full  competency 
statements,  such  as  the  Human  Needs  State- 
ment, can  be  used  for  evaluation  purposes. 

*Types  of  services  include  housing,  health 
care,  transportation,  employment,  income 
maintenance,  etc. 

COMMUNITY  CHANGE 
AND  HOUSING  CENTER 

Community  Change  Certificate: 

Section  I-Context  and  Community 

Part  1:  The  Context  of  Community  Change 

1)  Human  Needs  and  the  Urban  Environment: 
Can  compare  differences  in  the  oppor- 
tunities and  choice  available  to  individuals 
and  families  for  meeting  their  needs  in  the 
urban  realm,  including  an  explanation  of 
what  determines  and  affects  th3se  differ- 
ences. 

2)  Social  Welfare:  Analyze  and  critique  a gov- 
ernmental intervention  strategy  for  social 
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welfare  by  selecting  one  Federal  program 
and  discussing  six  questions  outlined  in 
competency. 

3)  Urban  Economy:  Analyze  the  dynamics  of 
the  economy  in  a metropolitan  area  by  doing 
one  of  the  following: 

A.  Analyze  dynamics  of  a major  industry  in 
a metropolitan  area. 

B . Analyze  dynamics  of  land  use  in  a met- 
ropolitan area. 

C.  Analyze  dynamics  of  labor  and 
employment  in  a metropolitan  area. 

Part  2:  Intensive  Focus  on  One  Local  Com- 
munity 

4)  Community  Structure:  Case  Study  — De- 
scribe political  and  economic  stmcture  of  a 
local  community  or  neighborhood  in  terms 
of  seven  items  listed  in  competencies. 

5)  Analysis  of  Power:  A (S.C.);  The  Political 
Context:  For  an  objective  social  change 
identify  and  analyze  the  political  context  of 
a community. 

Section  ll-Community  Agency  Management 

Part  1:  Basic  Competencies 

1)  Personnel  Practices:  Construct  a staffing 
and  personnel  system  for  a community 
based  agency  which  reflects  the  unique 
needs  of  the  particular  agency  including 
personnel  policies,  job  descriptions,  an  or- 
ganizational chart  and  procedures  for 
supervision  and  evaluation  of  the  staff. 

2)  Grant  Development:  Write  a proposal  and 
budget  for  funding  of  a community  service 
program  and  identify  possible  sources  of 
financial  support  for  the  program. 

3)  Financiat  Records:  Develop  a basic  system 
of  fiscal  management  for  a small  commun- 
ity based  agency  including  which  records 
and  controls  are  needed. 

4)  Evaluation  Design:  Identify  the  basic  issues 
involved  in  program  evaluation  and  plan  an 
evaluation  for  a community  based  agency 
which  protects  clients’  rights  and  answers 
community  concerns. 

Part  2:  Advanced  Competencies 

5)  Evaluation  Implementation:  Carry  out  a 
program  evaluation,  write  and  analyze  a 
program  evaluation  report  which  takes  into 
consideration  short  and  long  term  benefits 
and  detriments  to  the  clients  and  communi- 
ty- 


6)  Financial  Management:  Perform  a specific 
financial  task  for  a community  based 
agency  such  as  filling  out  Rate  Setting 
Commission  forms;  or  solve  a specific  fi- 
nancial problem  for  an  agency  such  as  a 
deficit  or  cash  flow  problem. 

7)  Community  Relations:  Obtain  neighbor- 
hood and  Board  support  for  the  program. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  following  courses  were  offered  in 
1977-1978.  Offerings  may  vary  from  year  to 
year. 

CENTER  FOR  COMMUNITY  CHANGE 
AND  HOUSING 

CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  COMMUNITY 
CHANGE  AND  HOUSING 

Instructor:  Joe  Slavet,  Boston  Urban 
Observatory 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Information 
presented  and  discussed  will  be  useful  in  work- 
ing on  competencies  in  the  Community  Change 
& Housing  Certificates  — as  well  as  other 
certificates,  including  Social  Change  & Poli- 
tics; for  work  on  specific  competencies,  how- 
ever, students  should  consult  appropriate  cer- 
tificate advisor  in  CCH  Center. 

Goals  of  course:  To  provide  an  opportunity  for 
CPCS  students  and  staff  to  hear  and  meet  lead- 
ers of  many  of  the  significant  community 
change  and  housing  activities  in  the  Boston 
area. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Students  with  competency-related  ques- 
tions in  the  subject  area  addressed  by  a particu- 
lar speaker  will  have  an  opportunity  to  raise  and 
discuss  them. 

Additional  information:  This  forum-style  of- 
fering will  be  available  not  only  to  CCH  Center 
and  General  CenterAnstitutions  students  who 
sign  up  for  it,  but  also  to  all  interested  CPCS 
students  and  faculty.  Individuals  may  choose  to 
attend  the  entire  series  or  specific  sessions  of 
particular  interest.  Watch  for  details  of  speak- 
ers and  topics. 

COMMUNITY  CHANGE  CERTIFICATE 

Advising  Note:  New  students  (and  students 
starting  work  on  the  Certificate)  should  take  the 
course  People,  Programs  and  Politics  this 
Fall  Semester  and  plan  to  take  a Spring  course 
addressing  the  Community  Structure  and 
Analysis  of  Power  Competencies.  Those  who 


follow  this  plan  will  have  completed  five  com- 
petencies by  the  end  of  the  year  (Community 
Structure’s  double  weight).  One  other  compe- 
tency, The  Urban  Economy,  is  required  of  all 
students  working  on  the  Certificate. 

The  certificate  offers  two  major  options:  Ad- 
vocacy Planning  and  Community  Agency 
Management.  Courses  addressing  competen- 
cies in  these  options  are  listed  under  the  appro- 
priate headings. 

♦PEOPLE,  PROGRAMS  AND  POLITICS 
Instructor:  Elaine  Werby 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community 
Change  and  Housing  Certificates:  Human 
Needs  and  Urban  Environment;  Community 
Change:  Social  Welfare;  Housing:  Local  Hous- 
ing Politics. 

Goals  of  course:  To  introduce  students  to  the 
concept  of  human  needs  as  a determinant  of  the 
quality  of  life  and  to  examine  the  politics  of 
specific  social  programs.  Competency  assign- 
ments will  provide  opportunity  to  work  on  read- 
ing and  writing  skills. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class,  do  assigned  readings  and 
competency  exercises. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Work  in  the 
community. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase: 

Xeroxed  materials  will  be  available  for  pur- 
chase; total  cost  not  to  exceed  $5.00. 
Additional  information:  This  is  an  entry  level 
course  designed  for  students  interested  in  the 
Housing  Certificate  and  the  Community 
Change  Certificate. 

SPACE,  TIME,  AND  THE  URBAN 
FISCAL  CRISIS 

Instructor:  Michael  Stone 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Urban 
Economy  (may  be  used  in  either  Housing, 
Community  Change,  or  Political  Economy 
Certificates);  Public  Economy  (Political 
Economy  Certificate). 

Goals  of  course:  To  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  urban  development 
and  the  economic  system,  using  metropolitan 
Boston  as  the  major  example.  The  course  will: 
1)  examine  the  economic  and  geographical 
history  of  cities  over  the  past  century,  culminat- 
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ing  in  the  crises  and  conflicts  of  the  60’s  and 
70’s;  2)  evaluate  various  theories  which  try  to 
explain  the  form  and  dynamics  of  urban  de- 
velopment; 3)  apply  history  and  theory  to  land 
development  patterns  and  processes  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: There  will  be  reading  assignments,  class 
discussions,  and  lectures.  The  two  competen- 
cies can  be  demonstrated  by  completing  two 
written  exercises  on  history  and  theory  plus  a 
team  project  on  land  use  and  development  in 
local  communities. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Community 
organizing,  research,  or  development  work  re- 
lates directly  to  required  projects. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: The  competency  “Traditional 
Economic  Concepts”  or  knowledge  of  basic 
economic  concepts  is  required;  experience  in 
community  research  is  desirable. 

Materials  students  should  purchase: 
Warner,  The  Urban  Wilderness;  Kapitalistate , 
focus  issue  on  the  Urban  Crisis;  xeroxed  arti- 
cles. Total  cost  $16.00. 

COMMUNITY  CHANGE  CERTIFICATE: 
ADVOCACY  PLANNING  OPTION 

ORGANIZING  FOR  ACTION 

Instructor:  Phil  Hart 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Social 
Change:  Action  Organizing;  Community 
Change;  Action  Organizing;  Writing  Advoca- 
cy. 

Goals  of  course:  To  review  and  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
organizing  efforts  which  have  a public  and 
community  service  context. 

PLEASE  SEE  COMPLETE  COURSE  DE- 
SCRIPTION UNDER  THE  GENERAL 
CENTER 

♦NEGOTIATION 
Instructor:  David  Matz 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Negotiation: 
Ethics  of  Role 

Goals  of  course:  To  teach  the  uses  of  power 
and  leverage  in  a one-to-one  negotiation  set- 
ting. By  repeated  role  play  drills,  in  class  and 
out,  student  will  work  with  progressively  more 


complex  techniques  of  persuasion.  While  using 
various  forms  of  power,  the  studentwill  be- 
come sensitized  to  the  ethical  problems  inher- 
ent in  such  use.  Alternative  ways  of  coping 
with  these  ethical  problems  will  be  discussed. 
Course  will  also  serve  as  introduction  to  the 
Law  Certificate,  focusing  on  Negotiation  and 
Ethics  of  Role  as  specific  entry  competencies. 

PLEASE  SEE  COMPLETE  COURSE  DE- 
SCRIPTION UNDER  THE  LEGAL  EDUCA- 
TION SERVICES 

NUTS  AND  BOLTS  OF 
PROGRAM  BUILDING 

Instructor:  Carole  Upshur 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community 
Change  Cert:  Prog.  Devel. , Analysis  of  Power, 
Strategy  Planning;  Reading  Certificate:  Library 
Research;  Writing  Certificate:  Technical 
Communication. 

Goals  of  course:  To  aid  students  in  researching 
and  developing  a program  for  an  identified 
need  in  a particular  community.  Sessions  will 
cover  skills  required,  pitfalls  and  problems  to 
anticipate,  and  strategies  to  successfully  im- 
plement a program. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class,  read  materials  prepared  by 
instructor,  develop  a program  plan  and  discuss 
it  in  class. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Work  in  an 
agency  or  with  a community  group  responsible 
for  program  development. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  one  hour  for 
readings,  exercises;  additional  time  will  vary 
depending  on  type  and  scope  of  program  being 
planned. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Community  Structure,  Analysis  of 
Power  A,  Public  Service  Math.  Students 
should  come  to  first  session  with  a particular 
community  and  program  in  mind  or  be  prepared 
to  make  such  selection  within  the  first  two 
weeks. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Availa- 
ble on  library  reserve  or  xeroxed  at  student’s 
expense. 

EVALUATING  COMMUNITY 
AGENCIES:  DO  THEY  WORK? 

Instructor:  Carole  Upshur 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community 
Change  Certificate:  Evaluation  Design;  Read- 
ing Certificate:  Pre-Reading. 
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Goals  of  course:  To  assist  students  in  design- 
ing evaluations  for  community  programs  which 
are  based  on  measureable  objectives  and  which 
will  take  into  account  both  client  and  commun- 
ity concerns.  Course  will  address  evaluation 
competencies  in  both  Advocacy  Planning  and 
Community  Agency  Management  options  of 
the  Community  Change  Certificate. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class,  read  the  text  and  other  writ- 
ten materials  passed  out,  work  on  an  individual 
project  using  a field  placement  or  materials 
provided  by  the  instructor.  Prepare  a written 
evaluation  design  for  a particular  community 
based  agency. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Use  own  job 

situation  or  via  instructor,  work  on  a monitor- 
ing and  evaluation  committee  of  a Boston  Area 
Council  for  Children 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Completion  of  Program  Development 
or  Grant  Development  Competencies. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  One 

text.  Practical  Program  Evaluation  for  State 
and  Local  Government  Officials,  Hatry,  Win- 
nie, and  Fisk,  available  through  the  UMass 
Bookstore,  approximately  $3.00. 

COMMUNITY  CHANGE  CERTIFICATE: 
COMMUNITY  AGENCY  MANAGEMENT 
OPTION 

PERSONNEL:  MAKING  OR  BREAKING 
A COMMUNITY  AGENCY 

Instructor:  Carole  Upshur 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community 
Change  Certificate:  Personnel  Practices. 
Goals  of  course:  To  learn  how  to  devise  a 
personnel  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  a com- 
munity agency. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Complete  class  exercises,  complete  read- 
ings, use  own  agency  or  case  example  to  com- 
plete an  individual  project. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities:  Use 
own  job  situation. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2 hours/week. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Job  experience;  students  should  have 
begun  working  on  first  half  of  Community 
Change  Certificate,  especially  Human  Needs 
and  the  Urban  Environment  and  Social  Wel- 
fare. 
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Materials  students  should  purchase:  Avail- 
able on  Library  reserve  or  from  instructor:  ap- 
proximately $5.00. 

FINDING  FUNDS  FOR  COMMUNITY 
AGENCIES 

Instructor:  Carole  Upshur 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community 
Change  Certificate;  Grant  Development;  Read- 
ing Certificate:  Library  Research;  Writing  Cer- 
tificate: Tech.  Communication;  Math  Certifi- 
cate; Public  Service  Math. 

Goals  of  course:  To  help  students  identify  pos- 
sible sources  of  funds  for  a particular  project 
and  write  a proposal  which  fits  funding  re- 
quirements. Partial  completion  of  Public  Ser- 
vice Math  competency  is  possible. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class,  use  library  and  appropriate 
references  to  research  funding  possibilities  and 
prepare  a proposal  which  contains  both  a narra- 
tive and  budget. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Use  own 
work  situation  or  work  with  a community  group 
seeking  funding. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  experience/competency  com- 
pletion: Students  should  have  started  work  in 
the  first  half  of  the  Community  Change  Certifi- 
cate, especially  in  the  Community  Structure 
and  Analysis  of  Power  Competencies. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  2 guides 
to  grant  writing,  approx.  $3,  from  instructor. 

FINANCIAL  RECORDS:  KEEPING  IN 
THE  BLACK 

Instructor:  Carole  Upshur 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community 
Change  Certificate;  Financial  Records;  Math 
Certificate;  Public  Service  Math. 

Goals  of  course:  Students  will  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  records  necessary  for  the 
financial  control  of  a community-based  agen- 
cy, will  be  able  to  set  up  budget  controls  and 
project  income  and  expenditures  from  one 
operating  year  to  the  next.  Work  can  be  counted 
toward  partial  completion  of  the  Public  Service 
Math  Competency. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class,  read  text,  work  on  indi- 
vidual project  from  a field  experience  or  using 
materials  obtained  from  the  instructor.  Com- 


plete a written  paper  describing  financial  re- 
cords and  the  account  procedure  for 
community-based  agencies  or  take  a test. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Use  of  own 
job  situation  in  a community  based  agency  is 
helpful  but  not  required. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  1-2  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Grant  Development,  Personnel  Prac- 
tices. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Two 

texts,  total  cost  $10  available  through  U/Mass 
Bookstore:  Up  Your  Accountability,  Paul  Ben- 
nett; Where  Do  All  The$$  Go,  Gerald  G.Bowe, 
Jr. 

♦PEOPLE,  PROGRAMS  AND  POLITICS 

Instructors:  Section  1:  Clark  Taylor;  Section 
2:  Elaine  Werby. 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community 
Change  and  Housing  Certificates:  Human 
Needs  and  the  Urban  Environment,  Commun- 
ity Change  Certificate;  Social  Welfare;  Hous- 
ing Certificate:  Local  Housing  Politics. 

Goals  of  course:  To  introduce  students  to  the 
concept  of  human  needs  as  a determinant  of  the 
quality  of  life  and  to  examine  the  politics  of 
specific  social  programs.  Competency  assign- 
ments will  provide  opportunity  to  work  on  read- 
ing and  writing  skills. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class,  do  assigned  readings  and 
competency  exercises. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Work  in  the 
community. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase: 

Xeroxed  materials  will  be  available  for  pur- 
chase at  a total  cost  not  to  exceed  $5.00. 
Additional  information:  This  is  an  entry  level 
course  designed  for  all  students  interested  in 
either  the  Housing  Certificate  or  the  Commun- 
ity Change  Certificate. 

ANATOMY  OF  A COMMUNITY 

Instructors:  Section  1 : Michael  Stone;  Section 
2:  Joseph  Slavet 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community 
Change  Certificate:  Community  Structure  and 
Analysis  of  Power,  Housing  Certificate:  Hous- 
ing Research  Techniques;  Social  Change  Cer- 


tificate: Neighborhood  Research  and  Observa- 
tion, Analysis  of  Power  A. 

Goals  of  course:  To  develop  skills  in:  1)  iden- 
tifying issues  and  problems  in  local  com- 
munities; 2)  gathering  quantitative  and  non- 
quantitative  data  3)  organizing  and  interpret- 
ing data  4)  formulating  hypotheses  and  using 
data  to  test  hypotheses  about  local  issues  and 
communities;  5)  analyzing  who  has  power  in 
communities,  how  they  use  it,  and  why. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Course  will  consist  of  class  discussions 
and  lectures,  field  trips,  and  a series  of  field 
exercises  and  short  reports. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  There  will  be 
organized  field  trips  and  individual  field  exer- 
cises. People  are  encouraged  to  examine  com- 
munities in  which  they  live  or  work. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Human  Needs  competency  and  either 
Local  Housing  Politics  competency  or  Social 
Welfare  competency.  Also,  if  Basic  Math 
competency  has  not  yet  been  completed,  stu- 
dents should  enroll  in  math  course  or  arrange 
for  tutoring. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Printed 
and  xeroxed  materials  will  be  distributed.  Total 
cost  $12.00. 

SPACE,  TIME  AND  THE 
URBAN  FISCAL  CRISIS 

Instructor:  Michael  Stone 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Urban 
Economy  (may  be  used  in  either  Housing, 
Community  Change,  or  Political  Economy 
Certificates);  Public  Economy  (Political 
Economy  Cert.) 

Goals  of  course:  To  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  urban  development 
and  the  economic  system,  using  metropolitan 
Boston  as  the  major  example.  The  course  will 
1)  examine  the  economic  and  geographical 
history  of  cities  over  the  past  century,  culminat- 
ing in  the  crises  and  conflicts  of  the  60’s  and 
70’s;  2)  evaluate  various  theories  which  try  to 
explain  the  form  and  dynamics  of  urban  de- 
velopment; 3)  apply  history  and  theory  to  land 
development  patterns  and  processes  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: There  will  be  reading  assignments,  class 
discussions  and  lectures.  The  two  competen- 
cies can  be  demonstrated  by  completing  two 
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written  exercises  on  history  and  theory  plus  a 
team  project  on  land  use  and  development  in 
local  communities. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Community 
organizing,  research,  or  development  work  re- 
lates directly  to  required  projects. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: The  competency  “Traditional 
Economic  Concepts”  or  knowledge  of  basic 
economic  concepts  is  required;  experience  in 
community  research  is  desirable. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  All 
materials  will  be  on  reserve  in  the  CPCS  Lib- 
rary, but  may  also  be  purchased  if  desired. 
Warner,  The  Urban  Wilderness;  Alcaly  and 
Mermelstein,  eds..  The  Fiscal  Crisis  of  Ameri- 
can Cities',  xeroxed  copies. 

Total  cost  $ 18.00. 

FINDING  FUNDS  FOR  COMMUNITY 
AGENOES 

Instructor:  Carole  Upshur 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community 
Change  Certificate:  Grant  Development;  Read- 
ing Certificate:  Library  Research;  Writing  Cer- 
tificate: Technical  Communication. 

Goals  of  course:  To  help  students  identify  pos- 
sible sources  of  funds  for  a particular  project 
and  write  a proposal  which  meets  funding  re- 
quirements. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class,  use  library  and  appropriate 
references  to  research  funding  possibilities  and 
prepare  a proposal  which  contains  a narrative, 
work  plan  and  budget. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
riate  to  gaining  competencies:  Use  own  work 
situation  or  work  with  a community  group  seek- 
ing funding. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Students  should  have  some  experience 
working  in  community  agencies  or  have  started 
work  in  the  first  half  of  the  Community  Change 
Certificate,  especially  the  Community  Struc- 
ture and  Analysis  of  Power  competencies. 

PERSONNEL:  MAKING  OR  BREAKING 
A COMMUNITY  AGENCY 

Instructor:  Elaine  Werby 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community 
Change  Certificate;  Personnel  Practices. 

Goals  of  course:  To  learn  how  to  devise  a 
personnel  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  a com- 
munity agency. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Complete  class  exercises,  complete  read- 
ings, use  own  agency  or  case  example  to  com- 
plete an  individual  project. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Can  u.se  own 
job  situation. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2 hours/week. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Job  experience  in  a community  agency 
is  helpful  but  not  required. 

Materials  students  should  purchase: 
Available  on  Library  Reserve  or  from  instruc- 
tor. Aproximate  cost  of  $5.00. 

FINANCIAL  RECORDS: 

KEEPING  IN  THE  BLACK 

Instructor:  Pat  Jerabek 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community 
Change  Certificate:  Financial  Records,  Math 
Certificate:  Public  Service  Math  (partial). 
Goals  of  course:  Students  will  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  records  necessary  for  the 
financial  control  of  a community  based  agency; 
will  be  able  to  set  up  budget  controls  and  pro- 
ject income  and  expenditures  from  one  operat- 
ing year  to  the  next.  Work  can  be  counted 
toward  partial  completion  of  the  public  service 
math  competency. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class,  read  text,  work  on  indi- 
vidual project  from  a field  experience  or  using 
materials  obtained  from  the  instructor,  com- 
plete a written  paper  describing  financial  re- 
cords and  the  accounting  procedure  for  com- 
munity based  agencies  or  take  a test. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Use  of  own 
job  situation  or  a community  based  agency  is 
useful  but  not  required. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  1-2  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Grant  Development,  Personnel  Prac- 
tices. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Two 

texts,  total  of  $10,  available  through  the 
UMass.  Bookstore;  Up  Your  Accountability , 
Paul  Bennett:  Where  Do  All  The  $$  GO,  Gerald 
G.  Bowe,  Jr. 


EVALUATING  COMMUNITY 
AGENCIES:  DO  THEY  WORK? 

Instructor:  Carole  Upshur 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community 
Change  Certificate;  Evaluation  Design. 

Goals  of  course:  To  assist  students  in  design- 
ing evaluations  of  community  programs; 
evaluation  designs  should  be  based  on  mea- 
sureable  objectives  and  take  into  account  prin- 
ciples of  research  design.  Course  will  address 
the  Evaluation  Design  requirement  of  both  the 
Advocacy  Planning  and  Community  Agency 
Management  options  of  the  Community 
Change  Certificate. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class;  read  the  texts;  work  on  an 
individual  project  using  a field  placement  or 
materials  provided  by  the  instmctor.  Prepare  a 
written  evaluation  design  for  a particular 
community-based  agency. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Use  own  job 
situation  or  volunteer  experience,  past  or  pre- 
sent. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Completion  of  Program  Development 
or  Grant  Development  competencies  and  other 
competencies  in  the  first  half  of  the  Community 
Change  Certificate. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Two 

paperbacks:  Practical  Program  Evaluation  for 
State  and  Local  Government  Officials,  $2.95; 
and  Evaluation  Research,  $4.95.  Available  at 
UMass  Bookstore. 

CENTER  FOR  COMMUNITY  CHANGE 
AND  HOUSING 

HOUSING  CERTIFICATE 

ADVISING  NOTE:  New  students  (and  stu- 
dents starting  work  on  the  Certificate)  should 
take  the  course  People,  Programs  and  Politics 
this  Spring  Semester.  Second  semester  students 
can  appropriately  take  the  course  Anatomy  of  a 
Community  which  addresses  the  Housing  Re- 
search competency.  Students  enrolled  in  this 
course  will  also  be  able  to  work  on  the 
Neighborhood  Research  and  Observation  com- 
petency in  the  Social  Change  Certificate. 

A Further  Note:  The  Traditional  Economic 
Principles  competency  (Political  Economy 
Certificate)  is  a prerequisite  for  the  Urban 
Economy  competency  which  is  required  for 
those  doing  the  Housing  Certificate.  Students 
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should  anticipate  doing  the  Principles  compe- 
tency a semester  before  they  plan  to  work  on 
The  Urban  Economy  competency.  Courses  for 
these  competencies  are  offered  at  morning  and 
evening  times  in  alternating  semesters.  The 
Spring  Semester  course.  Understanding 
Economics,  will  be  offered  at  a morning  time. 
See  full  listing  under  General  Center,  Institu- 
tions Grouping. 

♦PEOPLE,  PROGRAMS  AND  POLITICS 

Instructors:  Section  1:  Clark  Taylor;  Section 
2;  Elaine  Werby. 

PLEASE  SEE  FULL  COURSE  INFORMA- 
TION UNDER  COMMUNITY  CHANGE 
CERTIFICATE. 

ANATOMY  OF  A COMMUNITY 

Instructors:  Section  I;  Michael  Stone;  Section 
2;  Joseph  Slavet. 

PLEASE  SEE  FULL  COURSE  INFORMA- 
TION UNDER  COMMUNITY  CHANGE 
CERTIFICATE. 

SPACE,  TIME,  AND  THE 
URBAN  FISCAL  CRISIS 

Instructor:  Michael  Stone 

PLEASE  SEE  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN- 
FORMATION UNDER  COMMUNITY 
CHANGE  CERTIFICATE 

HOUSING  OPERATIONS 

Instructor:  Robert  Whittlesey 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Housing  Cer- 
tificate: Operations. 

Goals  of  course:  To  examine  issues,  con- 
straints and  problems  which  arise  in  the  opera- 
tion of  multi-family  housing  and  to  understand 
the  nature  or  management  decisions  which 
must  be  made  in  order  to  prepare  a budget  and 
operating  plan  for  a housing  development. 
How  to  learn  the  competencies:  Class  discus- 
sions, exercises  and  reading  assignments. 
How  to  demonstrate  the  competencies:  By  a 
written  statement  which  incorporates  a budget 
and  operating  plan  for  a specific  development. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-4  hours/week 
for  exercises  and  background  reading. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Basic  math,  budgeting,  familiarity 


with  the  operation  of  multi-family  housing. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  Illustra- 
tive materials  and  cases  will  be  provided  at  cost 
(not  to  exceed  $5).  Assigned  reading  will  be 
available  in  the  Library. 

HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  FINANCE 

Instructor:  Robert  Whittlesey 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Housing  Cer- 
tificate: Financing. 

Goals  of  course:  To  understand  the  factors  that 
must  be  considered  in  determining  the  financial 
feasibility  of  a housing  development;  to  under- 
stand how  an  application  for  mortgage  loan 
financing  is  prepared;  and  to  have  a familiarity 
with  loan  closing  documents. 

How  to  learn  the  competency:  Class  discus- 
sions, exercises  and  reading  assignments. 
How  to  demonstrate  the  competency:  By  a 
written  paper  with  an  application  for  a selected 
or  given  housing  development  and  a statement 
describing  loan  documents. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-5  hours/week 
for  exercises,  field  research  and  background 
reading. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Basic  math,  familiarity  with  design, 
construction  or  operation  of  multi-family  hous- 
ing. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Mate- 
rials and  cases  will  be  provided  at  cost  (not  to 
exceed  $7)  Other  assigned  reading  will  be  av- 
ailable in  the  library. 

ATTACK  ON  A HOUSING  PROBLEM 

Instructor:  Clark  Taylor 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Housing  Cer- 
tificate: Attack  on  a Housing  Problem 
(double-weight  competency);  Writing/ 
Speaking  Certificate;  Analysis. 

Goals  of  course:  To  develop  skills:  1)  in  iden- 
tifying housing  problems,  their  causes  and  ex- 
tent; 2)  in  defining  goals  and  alternative 
strategies;  3)  in  selecting  strategies  and  steps 
necessary  to  attack  the  problem;  4)  in  defining 
a plan  of  evaluation  for  assessing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  chosen  program. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Each  student,  in  consultation  with  faculty, 
will  select  a housing  problem,  survey  available 
information  about  the  problem  and  develop  a 
proposed  response  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. The  course  will  be  organized  as  a seminar 
to  which  students  will  be  expected  to  bring 
work  in  progress. 


Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Present  jobs 
may  provide  problems  of  sufficient  scope  for 
the  competency.  Some  students  will  need  to 
engage  in  independent,  field-oriented  research. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-5  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Students  willbe  expected  to  have  com- 
pleted most  of  the  Housing  Certificate  prior  to 
working  on  this  competency. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Hous- 
ing Policy  Considerations  (Boston  Rede- 
velopment Authority  and  Boston  Urban 
Observatory)  — $5.00. 

Enrollment  limitations:  Limited  only  to  those 
who  have  completed  most  of  the  Housing  Cer- 
tificate, except  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

THE  WORLD  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Instructor:  Melvin  Gadd 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  HIP  Compe- 
tency II:  The  World  of  Construction  (This  is  an 
alternative  professional  skills  competency  in 
the  Housing  Certificate). 

Goals  of  course:  1)  To  develop  advanced 
knowledge  of  structural,  electrical,  plumbing, 
and  heating  components  of  residential  struc- 
tures, and  corresponding  provisions  of  the  State 
Building  Code;  2)  to  develop  skill  in  identify- 
ing rehabilitation  needs  of  one-to-six-family 
buildings  and  determining  the  most  cost  effec- 
tive method  of  repairs;  3)  to  develop  skill  in 
converting  survey  notes  into  a work  write-up 
containing  construction  specifications  and 
costs. 

How  to  learn  competencies:  There  will  be 
classroom  lectures  and  discussion,  field  study 
of  buildings,  and  direct  experience  with  mate- 
rials and  components. 

How  to  demonstrate  competencies:  There 
will  be  a written  examination  on  elements  of  a 
residential  structure,  involving  recognizing 
problems,  outlining  repairs  and  estimating 
costs.  There  will  then  be  an  actual  field  survey 
which  must  produce  a set  of  survey  notes  and  a 
work  write-up  containing  specifications  and 
cost  estimates. 

Field  education  opportunities  appropriate  to 
gaining  competencies:  The  course  is  given  at  a 
public  agency  overseeing  housing  improve- 
ments and  learning  and  evaluation  will  involve 
direct  contact  with  the  world  of  construction. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2 hours/week. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: General  knowledge  of  the  provisions 
of  the  State  Building  Code  which  apply  to  re- 
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habilitation  of  wood  frame  houses  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  Article  II  of  the  State  Sanitary 
Code. 

Enrollment  limitations:  Limited  to  22  stu- 
dents because  of  space  limitations.  Students 
who  work  at  HIP  are  guaranteed  places;  up  to  8 
other  CPCS  students  may  enroll. 

HOUSING  IMPROVEMENT  FINANCING 

Instructor:  Melvin  Gadd 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  HIP  Compe- 
tency III;  Housing  Improvement  Financing 
(This  is  an  alternative  professional  skills  com- 
petency in  the  Housing  Certificate) 

Goals  of  course:  1)  To  develop  skill  in  deter- 
mining financial  eligibility  for  the  Housing  Im- 
provement Rebate  Program,  the  Section  3 12 
loan  program,  and  the  Homesteading  Program, 
2)  to  develop  skill  in  determining  the  dollar 
amount  of  improvements  a participant  in  each 
of  the  Programs  can  afford;  3)  to  develop  skill 
in  preparing  and  processing  the  financial  forms 
used  in  each  program;  4)  to  develop  skill  in 
assisting  homeowners  in  determining  their 
capacity  to  undertake  improvements. 

How  to  learn  competencies:  Classroom  lec- 
tures, discussions,  workshops,  practice  exer- 
cises. There  will  be  a written  examination  on 
the  Program  requirements.  There  will  then  be 
an  actual  or  simulated  case  requiring  assistance 
to  applicant,  preparation  and  processing  all 
forms  and  documents. 

Field  education  opportunities  appropriate  to 
gaining  competencies:  Course  will  be  given  at 
a public  agency  overseeing  housing  improve- 
ment; learning  and  evaluation  will  be  based  on 
actual  cases. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2 hours/week. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: General  knowledge  of  HIP  eligibility 
and  rebate  provisions. 

Enrollment  limitations:  Limited  to  22  stu- 
dents because  of  space  limitations.  Students 
who  work  at  HIP  are  guaranteed  places,  up  to  8 
other  CPCS  students  may  enroll. 

SPEAKING  OF  HOUSING 

Instructor:  Clark  Taylor 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Housing  Cer- 
tificate: Housing  Terminology  and  Concepts 
Goals  of  course:  To  gain  confidence  in  the  use 
of  the  language  of  housing  in  six  areas:  1)  de- 
finitions of  housing;  2)  institutional  aspects  of 
real  property;  3)  public  controls  over  housing. 


4)  housing  production;  5)  housing  finance; 
and  6)  basic  economics  of  housing  operation. 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Assigned  readings,  class  presentations 
and  class  discussions  will  provide  opportunities 
for  gaining  understanding  of,  and  skill  in  using , 
the  language  of  housing.  Competence  may  be 
demonstrated  through  attaining  an  85%  score 
on  a test  given  at  the  last  class  session. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  People 
Before  Property. 

Additional  information:  The  test  for  this 
competency  will  be  offered  during  the  first  part 
of  the  semester.  Check  with  Center  secretary 
for  date  & time.  Those  who  miss  9 or  more 
questions  (of  40  on  test)  should  plan  to  take  this 
Speaking  of  Housing  course. 

HOUSING  DESIGN  AND 
SITE  EVALUATION 

Instructor:  Robert  Whittlesey 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Housing  Cer- 
tificate; Housing  Design  and  Site  Evaluation. 
Goals  of  course:  1)  to  become  familiar  with 
the  elements  of  housing  design  (i.e.  unit  types, 
physical  arrangement  of  units  within  a building 
or  buildings,  siting  of  buildings  and  related 
facilities);  2)  to  learn  how  to  investigate  a 
housing  site;  and  3)  to  learn  how  to  analyze  the 
relationship  of  conditions  of  a site  to  a housing 
design  scheme. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Class  presentations,  assigned  readings, 
field  investigations,  and  assi':ned  exercises. 
Competency  may  be  demonstrated  by  students 
working  singly  or  in  teams  by  a written  report 
containing  a selected  housing  program  and  a 
design  scheme  for  a chosen  or  assigned  housing 
site  and  an  evaluation  of  the  conditions  of  the 
site  on  the  design  scheme.  Scheduled  assign- 
ments will  complete  substantially  all  portions 
of  the  competency. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Knowledge  of  multifamily  housing; 
experience  in  field  research;  ability  to  talk  to 
residents;  demonstration  of  Housing  Terms  and 
Concepts  and  Human  Needs  competencies. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  No 
single  textbook  will  be  used.  Maps,  public  reg- 
ulations and  other  material,  cost  not  to  exceed 
$10,  will  have  to  be  purchased. 


THE  HOUSING  SYSTEM 

Instructor:  Michael  Stone 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Housing  Cer- 
tificate: The  National  Housing  System  Political 
Economy  Certificate:  Economic  Allocation. 
Goals  of  course:  To  develop  skills  and  knowl- 
edge about  housing  from  a national  perspec- 
tive, including  population  trends,  the  stock  of 
housing,  the  housing  production  industry, 
mortgage  credit  and  the  national  economy,  the 
governmental  role  and  housing  policy. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: All  information  needed  to  learn  the  com- 
petencies will  be  contained  in  course  readings 
and  lectures.  Competencies  can  be  dem- 
onstrated by  completing  a series  of  written 
exercises  which  will  be  assigned  during  the 
course. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Prior  demonstration  of  Human  Needs, 
Local  Housing  Politics,  and  Housing  Terms 
and  Concepts  competencies. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Hous- 
ing and  Social  Policy,  Hartman;  Savings  and 
Loan  Fact  Boole,  xeroxed  materials.  Total  cost 
$15.00. 

INCOME  LAW  FOR  THE  POOR, 

THE  AGING,  AND  THOSE  GETTING 
POORER 

Instructor:  Phyllis  Freeman 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Substantive 
Law  (one  or  more)  and  implementation  from 
the  Law  Certificate;  Community  Change  Cer- 
tificate: Social  Welfare 
Goals  of  course:  We  will  take  up  problems  in 
areas  of  substantive  law  selected  from  those 
used  in  the  actual  repre.sentation  of  clients  by 
the  Community  Advocates  Law  Office  (such  as 
unemployment.  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come, bankruptcy,  utilities,  consumer.  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children,  General 
Relief,  Social  Security,  but  not  all  of  these). 
This  course  is  mandatory  for  any  student  wish- 
ing to  enter  the  Community  Advocates  Law 
Office  and  important  background  for  anyone 
involved  in  advocacy  for  low  income  people. 

PLEASE  SEE  COMPLETE  COURSE 
DESCRIPTION  UNDER  LEGAL 
EDUCATION  SERVICES 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  following  courses  were  offered  in 
1977-78.  Offerings  may  vary  from  year  to  year, 

HUMAN  GROWTH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

The  Human  Growth  and  Development  cer- 
tificate is  designed  generically  to  reflect  the 
basic  skills  and  knowledge  needed  by  all  work- 
ers in  the  human  services.  As  students  gain 
competence  in  the  basics,  they  can  begin  to 
specialize  according  to  their  interests  and 
career  goals.  The  certificate  concentrates  on 
skills  needed  to  work  with  individuals,  groups, 
and  families  within  various  settings.  These  set- 
tings include  services  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
day  care  centers,  drug  programs,  services  for 
the  elderly  and  the  like. 

The  Human  Growth  and  Development  cer- 
tificate degree  requirements  are  organized  to 
achieve  a balance  of  knowledge  and  “hands- 
on”  practice  as  well  as  balance  of  general  and 
specialized  knowledge  and  skills. 

Degree  Requirements:  A certificate  from  the 
Human  Growth  and  Development  Center  ful- 
fills the  graduation  requirement  for  one  career 
certificate. 

HUMAN  GROWTH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
Part  I comprises  the  general  knowledge  area 
which  is  seen  as  a base  for  both  the  specialized 
knowledge  area  and  the  specialized  skills  area. 
Part  I consists  of  basic  knowledge  about:  the 
course  of  development  over  the  life  span,  par- 
ticularly as  that  development  is  influenced  by 
the  individual’s  interaction  with  the  environ- 
ment; the  range  of  human  conditions  which  are 
defined  by  our  society  as  social  problems 
theories  about  how  individuals  and  groups 
change;  and  the  types  of  human  services  which 
have  been  and  are  currently  provided  for  diffe- 
rent populations  and  different  social  problems. 

Part  II  comprises  the  basic  skills  section  of 
the  curriculum.  These  skills;  the  collecting  of 
information,  the  reporting  of  information,  and 
the  evaluation  of  information  reported  by 
others  in  the  field;  are  considered  essential  to 
any  human  service  worker  role. 

Part  III  is  the  specialized  knowledge  area 
which  provides  an  opportunity  for  in-depth 
study  of:  the  experiences  of  particular  popula- 
tions of  age  groups,  theories  of  development, 
or  testing. 


Part  IV  comprises  the  specialized  skills  area 
in  which  students  have  the  option  to  select 
competencies  which  emphasize  the  application 
of  theory  to  particular  methods  of  intervention. 

The  distribution  requirements  for  the  12 
competencies  required  for  a career  certificate 
are  as  follows: 

4 competencies  from  Part  I 
3 competencies  from  Part  II 
2 competencies  from  Part  III 
2 competencies  from  Part  IV 
1 additional  competency  selected  from 
either  part  II  or  Part  IV 

The  graduating  student  will  have  dem- 
onstrated a total  of  seven  competencies  from 
two  sections  and  a total  of  five  competencies 
from  two  other  sections. 

HUMAN  GROWTH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT  CERTIFICATE 

I.  General  Knowledge  (1,2  and  3 required  — 

also  4 or  5 required) 

1)  Human  Development:  Can  describe  and 
explain  the  developmental  changes 
which  occur  in  human  behavior  over  the 
life  span  taking  into  account  internal  and 
external  influences  as  well  as  specific  de- 
velopmental theories. 

2)  Social  Interaction:  Families,  Peers,  and 
School:  Can  describe  the  dynamics  of 
family  relationships  and  the  socializing 
influences  of  family,  school  and  peers. 

3)  Models  of  Change:  Can  describe  and 
compare  the  major  models  for  altitudinal 
and  behavioral  change. 

4)  Social  Problems:  Definitions  and 
Societal  Response:  Can  discuss  how 
society  defines  and  responds  to  major 
categories  of  “social  problems.” 

5)  Systems  for  Delivering  Helping  Services: 
Can  analyze  the  relationship  between 
client  characteristics  and  needs  and  socie- 
ty’s present  service  system  and  the  values 
reflected  in  it. 

II.  Basic  Skills  (All  three  required) 

1)  Collecting  information:  Observation  and 
interviewing:  Can  use  observation  and 
interviewing  techniques  to  collect  rele- 
vant information  about  individual  or 
group  behavior. 

2)  Reporting  information:  Developing  a 
Case  Report:  Can  develop  a written  case 
report  based  on  information  obtained 
through  observation  and  interviewing. 


3)  Research:  Issues  and  Methods:  Can  criti- 
cally evaluate  research  reports  in  an  area 
of  your  professional  interest. 

III.  Specialized  Knowledge  Area 

1)  Comparative  Group  Membership  Ex- 
periences: Compare  the  socializing  ex-  ■ 
periences  of  different  population  groups.  | 

2)  Life  Stages:  Can  analyze  a case  history  in 
terms  of  the  developmental  changes  and 
issues  for  a particular  life  stage. 

3)  Theories  of  Development:  Can  defend 
the  choice  of  a particular  theory  in  com- 
parison with  others  from  the  same  area  of 
development  and  use  it  to  analyze  a sam-  : 
pie  of  behavior. 

4)  Analysis  of  a Social  Problem:  Can 
analyze  from  an  historical  perspective 
the  origins  and  societal  responses  for  a , 
specific  social  problem  and  describe  cur- 
rent methods  of  intervention. 

5)  Testing:  Issues  and  Methods:  Can  judge 
the  appropriate  use  of  major  educational 
and  psychological  standardized  tests. 

IV.  Advanced  Level  Specialized  Skills 
(Choose  any  two) 

1)  Intervention  with  Individuals:  Can  use  a 
specific  approach  to  effect  change  with 
an  individual. 

2)  Interventions  with  Groups:  Can  use  a 
specific  approach  to  effect  change  with  a 
small  group  and  can  evaluate  your  effec- 
tiveness as  a facilitator. 

3)  Preventive  — Educational  Programs: 

Can  implement  a preventive  educational  , 
program  with  a family,  group,  agency  or 
community. 

Note:  A twelfth  competency  is  to  be  selected 
from  Section  III  or  IV. 

Example  of  a Competency:  Theories  of  De-  < 
velopment  * 

Rationale: 

An  observation,  an  interview,  a test  result,  or  \ 
even  a well  done  case  study  represents  only  a 
limited  sample  of  a person’s  behavior.  In  order  • 
to  guide  our  response  to  that  behavior  in  the 
proper  context,  we  use  a theory  with  which  to 
explain  and  generalize  to  other  behaviors  of 
that  person.  This  theory  can  be  either  a private 
implicit  one,  or  it  can  be  an  explicit  formal 
theory.  The  private  implicit  theory  is  often 
made  up  of  fragments  of  other  theories,  the 
pieces  of  which  are  sometimes  inconsistent 
with  each  other  and  are  likely  to  benefit  from 
being  made  explicit.  The  explicit  theory  has  the  , 
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additional  advantage  of  public  scrutiny  over 
time  and  the  benefit  of  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  many  practitioners.  The  knowledge  of 
explicit  theories  and  how  to  apply  them  to  con- 
crete situations  will  help  us  to  gain  a framework 
for  understanding  the  bases  of  specific  be- 
haviors and  to  begin  to  form  our  own  assump- 
tions about  human  behavior. 

Methods  of  Evaluation: 

1.  You  are  to  choose  the  area  of  develop- 
ment in  which  you  have  a special  interest. 
Within  it  you  will  choose  one  theory 
which  you  will  have  studied  in-depth  and 
a range  of  related  theories  which  you  will 
have  a general  familiarity  with.  You  will 
then  compare  your  selected  theory  with 
one  chosen  at  the  time  of  evaluation  by 
the  certificate  advisor. 

2.  Using  the  theory  which  you  have 
selected,  account  for  the  successes  and 
failures  described  in  the  “case  study” 
given  to  you. 

Standards: 

1.  Your  description  of  the  theory  of  your 
choice  must  be  consistent  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  author  of  the  theory.  The 
knowledge  of  the  other  theory  needs  to  be 
at  a level  described  in  general  textbooks 
on  theories  and  systems  of  the  area  of 
development  in  question. 

2.  The  analysis  of  a case  study  must  be  con- 
sistent with  explanations  used  by  in- 
formed supporters  of  this  theory. 

All  Human  Growth  and  Development  Com- 
petencies follow  the  format  used  for  the 
Theories  of  Development  Competency.  The 
complete  text  of  all  competencies  are  available 
in  a separate  publication.  The  summary  state- 
ments for  all  Human  Growth  and  Development 
Competencies  are  included  here  for  reference 
purposes.  The  complete  text  of  a competency 
must  be  consulted  for  evaluation  purposes. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  following  courses  were  offered  in 
1977-78.  Offerings  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 

HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

♦SURVEY  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  and  Development  Certificate;  Systems 
for  Delivery  of  Human  Services. 


Goals  of  course:  This  course  is  essential  to  all 
entering  Human  Growth  students  in  that  it  pro- 
vides an  introduction  to  the  Human  Growth 
curriculum  and  the  areas  ahich  it  covers.  The 
goal  of  the  course  is  to  provide  an  overview  of 
the  range  of  services  being  provided  in  our 
culture  in  response  to  a variety  of  human  needs . 
We  will  explore  different  categories  of  human 
needs  and  the  alternative  ways  in  which  our 
society  has  reacted  to  meet  these  needs.  Fur- 
ther, we  will  be  assessing  the  effectiveness  and 
impact  of  these  services  on  the  population 
groups  receiving  them. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  the  com- 
petencies: Participate  in  class  discussions  and 
activities  and  complete  outside-of-class  as- 
signments. Competency  evaluation  will  take 
place  within  the  structure  of  the  course. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Experience 
with  human  service  agencies,  in  the  role  of 
worker  or  client,  will  be  helpful,  and  efforts  to 
relate  this  experience  to  the  competency  will  be 
made. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Since  this  is  an  introductory  course, 
there  are  no  special  experiences  or  knowledge 
necessary  to  participate  in  the  course.  How- 
ever, students  with  such  experience  will  be 
strongly  encouraged  to  share  this  experience 
within  the  class  structure  and  act  as  resources 
for  one  another. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  To  be 

determined;  expense  will  be  minimal. 
Enrollment  limitations:  50  students;  each  sec- 
tion is  team-taught  with  two  instructors. 

♦SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  OUR  SOCIETY 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  and  Development  Certificate:  Social 
Problems:  Definition  and  Societal  Response 
Goals  of  course:  To  examine  the  historical 
process  which  results  in  variety  of  definitions 
of  Social  Problems.  To  become  acquained  with 
major  current  diagnostic  terminology,  and  with 
problems  related  to  reliability  of  these  diag- 
noses. To  gain  an  understanding  of  values  and 
assumptions  related  to  society’s  response  to 
some  of  these  problems. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  and  participate  in  class  discus- 
sions. Read  assigned  material. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  6-8  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 


pletion: Experience  working  with  one  or  more 
“Social  Problems”. 

Materials  students  should  purchase: 

Xeroxed  materials  will  be  provided.  Texts  will 
be  available  on  reserve  in  the  library. 

HOW  DO  WE  BECOME: 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 

Instructor:  Gary  Siperstein 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human  De- 
velopment 

Goals  of  course:  The  course  will  help  students 
understand  differences  and  similarities  in 
human  behavior.  An  analysis  will  be  presented 
of  how  some  specific  human  behaviors  come 
into  being.  Physical,  familial  and  cultural  in- 
fluences on  behavior  will  be  considered.  Brief 
summaries  of  personality  and  cognitive 
theories  of  development  will  be  presented. 
Heredity  — environment  interaction  will  be 
analzed. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  clases,  complete  reading  assign- 
ments. Exhibit  an  understanding  of  the  read- 
ings through  a written  examination. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4-6  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  A 

textbook  will  be  assigned  and  available  at  the 
University  bookstore. 

OBSERVATION,  INTERVIEWING 
AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CASE  STUDIES 

Instructor:  Bill  Clark,  Ann  Fowler 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  HG&D  Cer- 
tificate; Collecting  Information:  Observation 
and  Interviewing;  Reporting  Information:  De- 
veloping a Case  Report 
Goals  of  course:  The  goals  of  this  course  are  to 
develop  the  skills  of  observation,  interviewing 
and  report  writing  within  the  role  of  a critical 
participant-observer.  The  student  will  learn  to 
identify  his  or  her  personal  assumptions  and 
values  which  influence  wttt  or  she  observes  and 
accepts  as  “valid  evidence”. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Participate  in  class  discussions,  exercises, 
reading  assignments  and  submit  two  acceptable 
taped  interviews  and  case  reports. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Work  situa- 
tions where  there  are  opportunities  to  interview 
others. 
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Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4-6  hours/week 
for  conducting  interviews,  assigned  readings 
and  report  writing. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: None  needed.  This  is  an  entry  course 
to  the  Human  Growth  and  Development  Cer- 
tificate. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Stu- 
dents will  purchase  The  Helping  Intenhew  by 
Alfred  Benjamin.  Cost  approximately  $6.00. 
Enrollment  limitations:  15  students  because 
of  the  interactional  focus  of  the  course. 

THE  CLIENT  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Instructor:  James  Breeden 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  HG&D  Cer- 
tificate: Intervention  with  Groups 
Goals  of  course:  Who  benefits  from  public 
schools?  How  is  the  delivery  of  services  deter- 
mined and  changed?  In  this  course  the  roles  of 
students,  parents,  communities,  employers, 
teachers  and  administrators  will  be  examined. 
A variety  of  interventions  intended  to  alter  the 
resources,  organization  and  effects  of  public 
education  will  be  surveyed.  Particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  efforts  to  make  schools  more 
responsive  to  parents  and  students.  Some  issues 
to  be  addressed  are:  personnel,  budgets,  cur- 
riculum, discipline,  desegregation,  decentrali- 
zation. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  course  sessions.  Read  and  discuss 
assigned  material. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  6 hours/week. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  To  be 

announced. 

THEORIES  OF  CHANGE 

Instructor:  Nancy  Klinger 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  HG&D  Cer- 
tificate: Models  of  Change;  Writing  and  Speak- 
ing Certificate:  Technical  Communication  to  a 
Professional  Audience 

Goals  of  course:  The  goal  of  this  course  is  to 
explore  the  processes  by  which  people  change. 
We  will  examine  a range  of  theories  which 
account  for  change  on  an  intrapersonal,  inter- 
personal or  group  level.  Each  student  will  be 
asked  to  select  a particular  theory  of  change  to 
examine  in  depth.  As  a class,  we  will  explore 
the  concept  of  change  itself  and  the  processes 
and  conditions  under  which  we  and  others  be- 
lieve it  to  occur. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 


cies: Complete  reading  assignments;  partici- 
pate in  class  lectures  and  discussion;  explore  a 
particular  theory  in-depth.  Competency  dem- 
onstration will  take  place  within  the  course 
through  presentations  made  with  other  students 
to  the  class. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Experience  in 
working  with  others  in  a helping  role  will  be 
very  beneficial  in  that  it  provides  opportunities 
to  test  assumptions  about  change  and  to  integ- 
rate theory  and  practice. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3 hours/week. 
More  time  will  be  needed  during  the  period  of 
prepering  a presentation. 

-6Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Students  should  have  completed  the 
Human  Development  competency  in  the 
Human  Growth  and  Development  Certificate. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  Current 
Psychotherapies , Corsini  (approximately  $11) 
Additional  materials  will  be  placed  on  reserve 
in  the  library. 

Enrollment  limitations:  25  students. 

65  PLUS:  THE  “GOLDEN  YEARS” 

Instructor:  Elaine  Werby 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  HG&D  Cer- 
tificate: Life  Stages. 

Goals  of  course:  To  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  physiological,  psychological  and  social  as- 
pects of  old  age  and  their  implications  for  the 
family  unit. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class,  read  materials,  and  com- 
plete a written  paper. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Work  with 
the  elderly. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  of  competency  com- 
pletion: Human  Development. 

Materials  students  should  purchase: 

Xeroxed  materials  will  be  available  for  purch- 
ase. Total  cost  approximately  $5.00.  Addi- 
tional texts  will  be  available  on  reserve  in  lib- 
rary. 

ATTENTION,  NOT  DETENTION: 

A PRACTICUM  IN  WORKING 
WITH  CHILDREN 

Instructor:  Ann  Fowler 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  HG&D  Cer- 


tificate; Interventions  with  Individuals  (new). 
Behavior  Management  (old) 

Goals  of  course:  This  course  is  directed  toward 
students  who  are  currently  working  with  or 
would  like  to  work  with  children,  ranging  in 
age  from  early  childhood  to  early  adolescence. 
The  class  will  focus  on  sharpening  observation 
skills  to  identify  problem  behaviors  and  deter- 
mine their  causes,  and  on  developing  treatment 
plans  for  changing  or  modifying  those  be- 
haviors. We  will  look  at  (through  readings  and 
direct  observation  of  on-going  programs)  a var- 
iety of  behavior  change  techniques,  and  each 
student  will  apply  a technique  to  a situation  of 
his  choice. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Within  a field  setting,  students  will  iden- 
tify problem  behaviors,  develop  and  implement 
an  appropriate  treatment  plan,  and  evaluate  its 
effectiveness.  They  will  be  evaluated  on  this 
treatment  plan  and  its  implementation  by  de- 
scribing it  in  oral  or  written  presentations. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Any  field  set- 
ting working  with  children  is  appropriate.  The 
instructor  will  provide  field  sites  where  needed, 
but  students  who  have  appropriate  work  sites 
are  encouraged  to  use  them. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4-6  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: This  is  an  advanced,  specialization 
competency,  thus  students  should  have  com- 
pleted most  of  the  introductory  HG&D  com- 
petencies, especially  Models  of  Change. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  To  be 
determined. 

Enrollment  limitations:  Limited  to  15  stu- 
dents so  that  the  instructor  can  give  individual 
time  to  students  for  placement,  developing 
treatment  plans  and  dealing  with  any  im- 
plementation problems. 

THE  HANDICAPPED: 

A MINORITY  GROUP 

Instructor:  Gary  Siperstein 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Comparative 
group  membership  experiences. 

Goals  of  course:  To  explore  the  emerging  role 
of  the  handicapped  as  a minority  group.  The 
architectural  barriers  and  psychological  barrier 
which  confront  the  handicapped  will  be 
examined.  Society’s  attitude  toward  different 
handicapped  population  will  be  discussed  in 
terms  of  how  attitudes  form  and  how  attitudes 
can  be  changed. 
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How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class  and  participate  in  class  dis- 
cussions. Read  assigned  articles  and  assigned 
chapters  in  texts.  Demonstrate  competency 
through  a written  paper  or  alternative  approved 
by  instructor/evaluator. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  6 hours/week. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Experience  in  a social  or  work  setting 
with  handicapped  individuals  is  helpful  but  not 
necessary. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  All 

xeroxed  materials  and  texts  will  be  placed  on 
reserve  in  the  library. 

Enrollment  limitations:  20  students. 

BLACK  AMERICANS  AND  THE 
HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 

Instructor:  Beverly  Smith 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  HG&D  Cer- 
tificate; Comparative  Group  Membership  Ex- 
periences, Systems  for  Delivering  Human 
Services 

Goals  of  course:  The  goal  of  this  course  is  to 
explore  the  ways  in  which  the  social  and  politi- 
cal position  of  Blacks  in  American  society  af- 
fects their  health  status  and  their  experience  as 
consumers  and  providers  of  health  care. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class  and  participate  in  discus- 
sions, complete  the  reading  assignments. 
Demonstration  of  the  competencies  will  in- 
volve the  writing  of  a paper  on  some  aspect  of 
the  course  topic. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4-6  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Stu- 
dents will  be  asked  to  buy  xeroxed  copies  of 
articles  which  will  cost  approximately  $10.00. 

THE  FAMILY  AND  ITS 
SOCIAL  CONTEXT 

Instructor:  Bill  Clark 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  HG&D  Cer- 
tificate; Social  Interactions;  Families  Schools 
and  Peers 

Goals  of  course:  The  course  will  try  to;  help 
students  understand  the  functioning  of  the  fam- 
ily as  a system  whose  effectiveness  is  a con- 
sequence of  external  as  well  as  internal  rela- 
tionships. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Complete  reading  assignments  and  par- 
ticipate in  class  discussions.  Competency  dem- 


onstration will  be  worked  out  with  the  instruc- 
tor. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Work  situa- 
tions which  deal  with  school  age  children  and 
their  families. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4-6  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Completion  of  the  Human  Develop- 
ment competency. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  To  be 
determined. 

VIOLENCE  IN  THE  HOME: 

BATTERED  WOMEN 

Instructor:  Nancy  Klinger 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Analysis  of  a 
Social  Problem. 

Goals  of  course:  Increasingly,  attention  and 
services  are  being  directed  toward  the  issue  of 
violence  in  the  home,  especially  as  that  is  di- 
rected toward  women.  The  goals  of  this  course 
are  to;  explore  what  is  meant  by  the  term  “bat- 
tered women”;  examine  the  problem  and  its 
causes  from  a variety  of  perspectives;  look  at 
how  the  problem  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  past, 
both  in  terms  of  overall  society  response  and 
provision  of  services;  to  learn  about  current 
resources  and  services  for  women  who  are 
being  physically  abused;  and  to  generate  possi- 
ble strategies  for  intervention. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Participate  in  class  lectures  and  discus- 
sions, complete  reading  assignments,  complete 
a written  project. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Completion  of  introductory  Human 
Growth  competencies  is  helpful  but  not  neces- 
sary. 

Materials  students  should  purchase: 

Xeroxed  materials  will  be  provided  by  instruc- 
tor, and  costs  will  be  minimal.  Materials  will 
also  be  placed  on  library  reserve. 

♦SOCIETY’S  PROBLEMS, 

SOCIETY’S  SOLUTIONS 

Instructors:  Section  1;  Beverly  Smith; 
Section  2;  Paul  Rosenkrantz 

AN  ASSESSMENT-RELATED  ENTRY 
COURSE  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  NEW 
AND  CONTINUING  STUDENTS.  CLASSES 


BEGIN  TWO  WEEKS  AFTER  THE  START 
OF  THE  SEMESTER. 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  and  Development  Certificate;  Systems 
for  Delivering  Helping  Services,  Social  Prob- 
lems; Definitions  and  Societal  Response 
Goals  of  course:  This  course  is  essential  to  all 
entering  Human  Growth  students  since  it  pro- 
vides an  introduction  to  the  Human  Growth 
Curriculum.  The  goals  of  the  course  are  to 
explore  a variety  of  phenomena  which  the  soci- 
ety has  designated  as  social  problems  and  to 
examine  the  methods  developed  by  the  human 
service  system  to  solve  these  problems. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Participate  in  class  discussions  and  ac- 
tivities and  complete  outside-of-class  assign- 
ments. Competency  evaluation  will  take  place 
within  the  structure  of  the  course. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Experience 
with  human  service  agencies,  in  the  role  of 
worker  or  client,  will  be  helpful  and  efforts  to 
relate  this  experience  to  the  competency  will  be 
made. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-6  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  To  be 

determined;  expenses  will  be  minimal. 

HOW  DO  WE  BECOME: 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 

Instructors:  Section  1;  Staff;  Section  2;  Staff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  and  Development  Certificate;  Human 
Development 

Goals  of  course:  The  course  will  help  students 
to  analyze  how  some  specific  human  behaviors 
come  into  being.  Physical,  familial  and  cultural 
influences  on  behavior  will  be  considered. 
Brief  descriptions  of  some  personality  and  cog- 
nitive theories  of  development  will  be  pre- 
sented. Heredity  — environment  interaction 
will  be  combined. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  classes,  complete  reading  assign- 
ments. Methods  of  competency  evaluation  will 
be  worked  out  with  the  instructors. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4-6  hrs/week. 
Materials  students  should  purchase: 
Textbooks  will  be  assigned  and  available  at 
UMass  Bookstore. 
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INTERVIEWING  FOR 
EXPERIENCED  BEGINNERS 

Instructor:  Ann  Fowler 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  Certificate:  Collecting  Information:  In- 
terviewing and  Observation 
Goals  of  course:  This  course  is  offered  for 
people  who  have  had  some  experience  with 
interviewing  but  feel  that  they  need  to  brush  up 
and  sharpen  their  skills  before  attempting  the 
competency.  The  class  time  will  be  spent  dis- 
cussing various  techniques  of  interviewing, 
practicing  those  techniques  in  small  groups, 
and  using  videotape  for  visual  feedback.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  improving  individual  self- 
awareness  and  on  increasing  individual  inter- 
viewing and  observation  skills. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  all  classes,  do  assigned  readings, 
tape  record  interviews  and  critique  those  inter- 
views. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-6  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Students  should  have  had  some  previ- 
ous experience  with  interviewing,  either  on  a 
job  or  in  some  other  situation. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  The 
Helping  Interview,  Alfred  Benjamin  — $5.00; 
or  Training  in  Depth  Interviewing,  William 
Banaka. 

Enrollment  limitations:  18  students. 

REPORTING  INFORMATION: 

WRITING  A CASE  REPORT 

Instructor:  William  Clark 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  Certificate:  Reporting  Information 
Goals  of  course:  Each  student  will  develop 
written  case  reports,  based  on  interviews  con- 
ducted while  completing  the  Collecting  Infor- 
mation competency.  Interviews  conducted  as 
prior  or  current  field  experience  will  also  serve 
as  case  report  material. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  the  class,  participate  in  class  dis- 
cussions and  prepare  written  case  reports. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  On-the-job 
interviewing. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-4  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 


pletion: Completion  of  the  Collecting  Informa- 
tion competency. 

MODELS  OF  CHANGE 

Instructor:  Paul  Rosenkrantz 

Competency  to  be  addressed:  Human  Growth 
Certificate:  Models  of  Change 
Goals  of  course:  The  goal  of  the  course  is  to 
explore  the  process  by  which  people  change 
their  behavior,  attitudes  and  feeling.  A number 
of  theories  about  that  will  be  examined. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class  sessions  and  read  assigned 
material.  Method  of  competency  demonstra- 
tion will  be  worked  out  in  class. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4-6  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Persua- 
sion and  Healing,  J.D.  Frank,  approx.  $5, 
Modern  Psychotherapies,  approx.  $11. 

CONSUMER’S  GUIDE  TO 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH 

Instructor:  Gary  Siperstein 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  Certificate:  Research:  Issues  and 
Methods,  Reading  Certificate:  Library  Re- 
search and  other  possible  competencies 
Goals  of  course:  To  make  use  of  scientific 
articles  in  a general  area  of  interest.  Specifi- 
cally, 1)  to  be  able  to  use  library  sources  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  and  locating  current  in- 
formation in  scientific  journals;  2)  to  be  famil- 
iar with  basic  research  and  statistical  concepts 
so  as  to  be  able  to  read  and  understand  scientific 
articles;  and  3)  to  understand  scientific  princi- 
ples so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  the  worth  of  the 
research. 

How  to  learn  competencies:  The  competency 
can  be  learned  by  attending  class  and  participat- 
ing in  class  discussion,  in  addition,  by  reading 
assigned  chapters  in  texts  and  selected  articles. 
Field  visits  will  be  made  to  a social  science 
library.  If  time  allows,  develop  and/or  conduct 
research  involving  surveys  and  field  observa- 
tions. Take  part  in  the  instructors  on-going  re- 
search in  the  “social  acceptance  of  handicap- 
ped children”. 

How  to  demonstrate  competencies:  Exhibit 
an  understanding  of  the  readings  through  class- 
room discussion,  written  assignments,  oral 
presentations.  Present  competent,  well- 
thought-out  research  critiques  and  an  annotated 
bibliography. 


Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Experience  i n 
any  type  of  community  programs,  institutions, 
etc. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  6 hours/week. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Knowledge  of  statistics  is  helpful. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  All  on 
reserve  in  the  CPCS  Library. 

PERSONALITY  THEORY 

Instructor:  Paul  Rosenkrantz 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  Certificate:  Theories  of  Development 
Goals  of  course:  The  goal  of  this  course  is  to 
analyze  the  concept  of  personality  and  to 
examine  some  of  the  main  theories  dealing  with 
the  development  of  personality  of  an  individu- 
al. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  classes,  complete  reading  assign- 
ments. Methods  of  evaluation  of  competency 
will  be  worked  out  with  the  instructor. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4-6  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Completion  of  Child  Development 
competence  essential.  Completion  of  the 
Theories  of  Change  competency  would  be 
helpful. 

Materials  students  should  purchase: 

Textbooks  will  be  assigned  and  available  at  the 
UMass.  Bookstore. 

WOMEN  AND  THE 
HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 

Instructor:  Beverly  Smith 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  Certificate:  Systems  for  Delivering 
Helping  Services,  Analysis  of  a Social  Problem 
Goals  of  course:  The  goal  of  this  course  is  to 
explore  the  relationship  of  women  to  the  health 
care  system.  The  historical  development  of 
health  services  for  women,  the  historical  and 
present  positions  of  women  health  workers  and 
the  current  issues  related  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services  for  women  will  be  examined. 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  classes,  complete  the  reading  as- 
signments. Visit  agencies  providing  health 
services  to  women  and  write  a report  on  these. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4-6  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Stu- 
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dents  will  be  asked  to  buy  xeroxed  copies  of 
articles  which  will  cost  approximately  $8.00. 

ISSUES  OF  ADOLESCENCE  AND 
YOUNG  ADULTHOOD 

Instructor:  William  Clark 

Competency  to  be  addressed:  Human  Growth 
Certificate:  Life  Stages 
Goals  of  course:  The  “phenomenon”  of 
adolescence  and  young  adulthood  will  focus 
on;  1)  the  theorists  who  attempt  to  characterize 
this  period  as  one  of  conflict,  and  2)  the  litera- 
ture and  research  which  is  concerned  with  the 
adolescent’s  and  young  adult’s  family, 
schools,  and  peer  group. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class,  participate  in  group  discus- 
sions and  complete  reading  assignments,  as 
well  as  a final  paper. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Field  work 
with  adolescents. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-6  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Students  should  have  completed  entry 
level  competencies  of  the  Human  Growth  Cer- 
tificate. 

THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY 

Instructors:  Elaine  Werby  and  Carter  Jeffer- 
son 

I Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 

I Growth  Certificate;  Social  Interaction;  Role 

] and  Identity  Certificate:  Who  Am  I?  Values 
I Certificate:  Values  and  Choice,  Value  Change 
I Goals  of  course:  1 ) to  examine  family  process 
(stages  of  family  development  and  the  w^ys  in 
which  family  values,  rules  and  behaviors  are 
passed  from  generation  to  generation)  and  the 
interaction  of  family  systems  with  larger  social 
j systems;  2)  to  nompare  changing  family  styles 
( in  diverse  ethnic  groups. 

I How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
j;  cies:  Examining  personal  experiences  and 
those  of  other  class  members  inside  and  outside 
I of  class  through  structural  exercises,  role  play- 
ing, and  reflection;  reading  assigned  articles; 
j writing  papers  based  on  personal  experience 
and/or  interviews  with  family  members. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  Articles 
to  be  distributed  in  class  — maximum  $10. 


Additional  Information:  Students  should  be 
willing  to  share  with  classmates  and  teachers  at 
least  some  information  about  the  workings  of 
their  own  families. 

TITLE  XX  AND  THE 

PUBLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Instructor:  Ann  Withorn 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  and  Development  Certificate:  Systems 
for  Delivering  Helping  Services,  Social  Prob- 
lems; Community  Change  Certificate:  Social 
Welfare. 

Goals  of  course:  To  examine  Title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  a way  of  understanding 
the  range  of  problems  requiring  social  services 
and  the  structuring  of  a multi-agency  service 
system.  An  overriding  goal  will  be  to  help 
students  understand  their  current  or  potentiat 
employment  in  terms  of  its  relationships  to  the 
system  of  sociel  services  funded  by  Title  XX. 
Course  is  especially  designed  for  those  in- 
volved in  Title  XX  service  work;  homemaking, 
day  care,  foster  care,  family  treatment,  etc. 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class,  write  one  short  paper  and 
complete  a larger  project.  The  short  paper  will 
demonstrate  understanding  the  origins,  ad- 
ministrative development  and  regulations  of 
Title  XX.  The  project  will  involve  choosing 
one  area  of  Title  XX  services  and  exploring 
1 ) the  nature  of  the  problems  addressed  by  the 
services;  2)  the  relationship  of  the  service  cho- 
sen to  other  Title  XX  services  and  services 
outside  the  Title  XX  mechanism;  and  3)  ways 
in  which  service  delivery  could  be  modified  to 
better  address  the  relevant  public  and/or  to 
create  better  links  with  other  parts  of  the  service 
system. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3 hours/week. 
Materials  students  should  purchase:  Xeroxed 
copies  will  be  available  — less  than  $8.00. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS:  TOOLS 
FOR  UNDERSTANDING  PEOPLE 

Instructor:  Ann  Fowler 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  Certificate;  Testing;  Issues  and 
Methods. 

Goals  of  course:  This  course  is  designed  to 
familiarize  students  with  a broader  range  of 
psychological  tests,  and  the  types  of  judgments 
made  from  them  in  the  human  services.  Class 
discussion  will  focus  on  the  pros  and  cons  and 


ethical  implications  of  testing,  as  well  as  the 
general  principles  of  test  construction,  how 
specific  tests  work  and  what  their  results  mean. 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Do  all  reading  assignments,  participate  in 
class  discussions,  prepare  an  oral  or  written 
report  on  one  psychological  test,  and  take  a 
final  exam. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-6  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Some  knowledge  of  statistics  is  help- 
ful and,  of  course,  any  exposure  to  psychologi- 
cal testing  through  a job  will  also  make  the 
material  easier  to  comprehend. 

RACISM:  A BLACK  PERSPECTIVE 

Instructor:  William  Clark 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  Certificate:  Analysis  of  a Social  Prob- 
lem 

Goals  of  course:  To  examine  the  tools  of  ra- 
cism in  the  Euro-American  culture  and  the 
mechanisms  which  sustain  racism. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  classes,  participate  in  class  discus- 
sions and  write  a final  paper. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4-6  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Students  should  have  completed  the 
entry  level  competencies  of  the  certificate. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE: 
COMMUNITY  EDUCATION 
FOR  ADULTS 

Instructors:  Arlene  Fingeret  and 
Nancy  Klinger 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  Certificate;  Preventive  Educational 
Programs,  Theories  of  Development;  Writing 
and  Speaking  Certificate:  Advocacy,  Analysis, 
Technical  Communication 
Goals  of  course:  The  Greater  Boston  area  is 
filled  with  programs  calling  themselves 
“community  education”,  “adult  education”, 
or  ‘ ‘community  schools  ’ ’ . What  do  these  terms 
mean?  What  community  education  programs 
exist  in  Boston?  How  do  they  meet  the  learning 
needs  of  adults?  In  this  course,  we  wilt  explore 
these  questions,  and  through  that  exploration 
meet  the  following  goals:  1)  define  community 
education,  2)  examine  the  learning  needs  of 
adults  and  theories  of  adult  learning,  3)  de- 
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velop  skills  in  program  development  and 
evaluation,  4)  refine  writing  skills  in  advoca- 
cy, analysis  and  report  writing. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Active  class  participation  and  completion 
of  outside  assignments.  There  will  be  a field 
work  component  in  which  you  will  be  required 
to  spend  some  time  looking  at  a community 
education  program.  You  will  prepare  a written 
or  oral  presentation. 

Field-related  learning  opportunity  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Each  class 
member  will  have  an  opportunity  for  field  work 
through  examination  of  a community  education 
program . 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-4  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: We  welcome  all  students  interested  in 
community  education  and  adult  learning.  The 
course  is  particularly  appropriate  for  students 
who  have  completed  their  introductory  com- 
petencies in  Human  Growth  & Development 
and  who  are  ready  to  work  on  intervention 
competencies.  Interested  students  who  are  not 
in  Human  Growth  & Development  might  con- 
sider developing  this  area  into  an  Independent 
Interest  certificate. 

PRACTICUM: 

WORKING  WITH  GROUPS 

Instructor:  Nancy  Klinger. 

Competency  to  be  addressed:  Human  Growth 
Certificate:  Interventions  with  Groups. 

Goals  of  course:  To  apply  theoretical  knowl- 
edge about  the  functioning  of  groups  to  actual 
working  with  a group.  The  class  will  be  our 
laboratory  to  develop  and  demonstrate  skills  in 
group  leadership.  Each  student  will  be  asked  to 
use  her/his  knowledge  of  group  processes  to 
diagnose,  plan,  and  direct  the  activities  of  the 
group. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Active  participation  in  class  activities  and 
completion  of  outside  assignments.  Compe- 
tency demonstration  will  take  place  within  the 
class  through  the  rotation  of  leadership  respon- 
sibility among  members  of  the  class. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Experience  in 
leading  groups  will  be  helpful  but  not  neces- 
sary. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-5  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: The  Human  Growth  competency 


Models  of  Change  is  a prerequisite  for  enrol- 
ling in  this  course.  Completion  of  the  General 
Center  Small  Groups  certificate  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended, particularly  the  Theory  of  Change 
and  Analysis  of  Small  Group  Behavior  com- 
petencies. More  importantly,  students  should 
have:  1)  a good  grasp  of  theory(ies)  of  group 
process;  and  2)  working  knowledge  of  group 
process  as  a result  of  participation  in  groups.  If 
you  don’t  have  the  above  knowledge/ 
experiences,  it  is  important  that  you  speak  with 
the  instructor  beforehand  to  explore  ways  of 
gaining  this  experience  before  the  course  be- 
gins. The  course  will  not  teach  a range  of 
specific  theories.  Instead,  the  instructor  will 
assist  students  in  integrating  theoretical  knowl- 
edge already  gained  with  planning  and  conduct- 
ing group  activities.  It  is  important  that  you 
have  enough  experience  with  group  process  to 
feel  comfortable  with  being  a full  participant  in 
group  activities  conducted  by  other  class  mem- 
bers. 

Materials  students  should  purchase: 

Xeroxed  materials  may  be  purchased  from  the 
instructor  at  minimal  cost.  A text  will  also  be 
assigned,  estimated  cost  $12. 

Enrollment  limitations:  15. 

PRACTICUM:  FIELD  SUPERVISION 

Instructor:  Nancy  Klinger 

Competency  to  be  addressed:  Human  Growth 
Certificate:  Interventions  with  Individuals. 
Goals  of  course:  The  goal  of  this  course  is  to 
provide  on-going  case  supervision  as  a means 
of  developing  and  demonstrating  competence 
in  interventions  with  individuals.  Each  student 
will  work  with  another  individual  (or  individu- 
als) through  a group  placement  arranged  by  the 
instructor  with  an  agency  in  the  Boston  area. 
Work  with  clients  will  be  conducted  within  the 
agency,  and  the  major  supervision  for  this  work 
will  be  provided  on  a group  basis  by  the  instruc- 
tor. The  agency  may  require  participation  in 
their  staff  or  team  meetings. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Work  individually  with  a client  or  clients 
on  a weekly  basis  during  the  semester;  partici- 
pate actively  in  group  supervision  sessions;  par- 
ticipate in  meetings  of  case  conferences  re- 
quested by  the  agency. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  This  field  ex- 
perience will  be  the  means  of  learning  and 
demonstrating  the  Intervention  with  Individu- 
als competency.  Competency  evaluation  will 
occur  on  an  ongoing  basis  within  the  context  of 
the  course. 


Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4-6  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: The  following  Human  Growth  com- 
petencies must  be  attained  before  registering 
for  this  course:  Models  of  Change,  Collecting 
Information,  and  Reporting  Information. 
PERMISSION  OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR  IS 
NECESSARY  TO  ENROLL  IN  THIS 
COURSE.  If  you  wish  to  enroll,  please 
schedule  an  appointment  with  the  instructor  AS 
SOON  AS  POSSIBLE  since  enrollment  is  lim- 
ited. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  A 

specific  text  will  not  be  assigned.  Students  may 
need  to  purchase  one  or  two  books  in  the  theory 
area  in  which  they  are  most  interested.  Xeroxed 
materials  will  be  available  at  minimal  cost  from 
the  instructor. 

Enrollment  limitations:  6 students. 

PRACTICUM  IN  INTERVENTIONS 
WITH  INDIVIDUALS 

Instructor:  William  Clark 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  Certificate:  Interventions  with  Indi- 
viduals 

Goals  of  course:  This  practicum  will  offer 
supervision  to  students  who  are  already  work- 
ing in  settings  (paid  or  volunteer)  in  which  they 
can  obtain  the  Interventions  competency.  Stu- 
dents will  design  interventions  and  implement 
them  in  a field  setting  and  bring  to  the  class 
problems  and  issues  that  arise  in  this  process. 
The  class  will  not  teach  theory  but  will  deal 
with  theory  as  it  is  addressed  and  used  in  the 
students’  interventions. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Students  will  design  and  implement  inter- 
ventions in  a setting  of  their  choosing  and  will 
present  their  work  in  class. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Students 
must  have  some  involvement  in  a field  setting. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  6-8  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: This  is  an  “exit”  level  competency. 
Students  should  have  completed  most  of  the 
entry  level  competencies  in  the  Human  Growth 
curriculum,  especially  Models  of  Change. 
Enrollment  limitations:  15  students. 
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GROWING  UP: 

ON  BECOMING  AN  ADULT 

Instructors:  Frank  Davis  and  Emilie  Steele 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  Certificate;  Life  Stages;  Values  Cert.; 
What  Are  Values?,  Values  and  Choice;  Writ- 
ing and  Speaking  Cert.;  Experiential  Com- 
munication, Analysis;  Reading  Cert.;  Com- 
prehending & Judging  the  Work.  Not  all  stu- 
dents will  complete  all  competencies. 

Goals  of  course:  1)  to  discuss  the  physical, 
social,  and  emotional  issues  faced  in  adult- 
hood; 2)  to  consider  various  theories  of  adult 
development;  3)  to  think  about  the  implica- 
tions of  adult  development  for  the  helping  pro- 
fessions. 

PLEASE  SEE  COMPLETE  COURSE  DE- 
SCRIPTION UNDER  APPLIED  LAN- 
GUAGE AND  MATH. 

CHILD  ABUSE 

Instructor:  ElaineWerby 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human 
Growth  Certificate;  Analysis  of  a Social  Prob- 
lem. 

Goals  of  course:  The  goal  of  this  course  is  to 
explore  the  problem  of  child  abuse.  Some  of  the 
issues  to  be  examined  are  definition  and  iden- 
tifieation  of  the  problem,  societal  attitudes  and 
values,  the  extent  of  the  problem,  and  ways  in 
which  society  responds. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Attend  class  and  participate  in  discussion. 
Complete  reading  assignments. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4 hours/ week. 
Materials  students  should  purchase: 
Xeroxed  copies  of  required  reading  materials 
will  be  available  for  purchase.  Additional  texts 
may  be  purchased,  if  desired. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  evalu- 
ation: Students  should  have  completed  entry 
level  competencies  in  Human  Growth  & De- 
velopment Certificate. 

LEGAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES  CENTER 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CERTIFICATES 

Degree  Requirement:  A certificate  from  the 
Legal  Education  Services  Center  fulfills  the 
graduation  requirement  for  one  career  certifi- 
eate. 

The  certificate  has  been  designed  to  reflect 
those  skills  and  understandings  which  are  most 


used  by  law  workers  (sometimes  called 
paralegals)  in  the  public  sector.  Job  roles  might 
include  interviewing  and  investigation  in  law 
offices  advocacy  for  consumers,  juveniles,  the 
handicapped,  or  some  other  group;  administra- 
tion in  any  public  agency;  counseling  or  advo- 
cacy in  some  branch  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  (parole,  probation,  diversion  programs, 
etc.);  research  and  evaluation  of  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Law  Center  is  to  improve 
the  quality  and  decrease  the  cost  of  a legal 
services.  Our  primary  focus  is  the  preparation 
of  law  workers  for  a wide  variety  of  law  jobs, 
mainly,  though  not  exclusively  — in  publicly 
supported  institutions.  In  addition  to  education 
and  training  we  are  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  career  lines  for  law  workers.  As  a 
result,  we  are  involved  in  encouraging  the  most 
economic  and  effective  development  of  law 
workers  and  other  law  professionals,  including 
the  invention  of  new  organizations  to  provide 
legal  services  primarily  through  law  workers. 

Law  Center  Courses  are  offered  twice,  once 
in  the  morning  scheduled  time,  once  in  an  eve- 
ning schedule.  We  assume  that  a student  devot- 
ing full  time  to  the  effort  could  complete  the 
program  in  one  school  year.  Competencies  in 
our  courses,  on  the  job,  in  a volunteer  place- 
ment, or  through  independent  study.  Most  stu- 
dents in  the  Law  Center  complete  the  Law 
Certificate  as  part  of  their  B.  A.  degree.  A lim- 
ited number  of  places  are  also  available  for 
students  who  wish  to  complete  only  the  Law 
Certificate. 

LEGAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES 
CERTIFICATE 

Twelve  are  required.  (Starred  competencies  are 
required;  others  are  optional) 

1)  Law  Workers  and  the  Delivery  of  Legal 
Serpices;  A)  Can  evaluate  the  impact  Law 
Workers  can  have  on  the  way  legal  serv- 
are  delivered.  B)  Can  analyze  the 
influences  encouraging  the  use  of  Law 
Workers  and  those  discouraging  that  use. 

*(Choose  1 or  2) 

2)  Provision  of  Legal  Services;  Design  a Plan 
for  providing  legal  services. 

3)  Judiciary;  Can  obtain  information  from  the 
Mass.  District  Court  about  progress  of  a 
case,  and  understands  the  basic  structural 
features  of  the  Mass.  Court  system. 

4)  Administrative  Agency;  Can  obtain  from 
an  Administrative  Agency  information  de- 
scribing the  procedure  by  which  it  makes 


most  of  its  rules,  and  the  procedure  by 
which  it  conducts  its  hearings. 

5)  Interviewing;  Determine  goals  of  legal  in- 
terview; conduct  an  initial  interview, 
evaluate  results  of  interview. 

6)  Investigation;  Determine  goals  of  the  in- 
vestigation, identify  potential  sources  of 
the  information  needed,  gather  the  infor- 
mation and  report  and  evaluate  your  re- 
sults. 

7)  *Legal  Research;  Determine  the  answers 

to  a given  problem , based  on  the  relevant 
statutes,  regulations  and  cases. 

8)  *Research  Analysis;  Can  research  and 

analyze  a legal  problem,  a legal  problem 
for  which  there  are  conflicting  or  vague 
precedents. 

9)  *Legal  Reasoning;  Demonstrate  some  of 

the  basic  skills  of  legal  reasoning,  espe- 
cially dealing  with  ambiguity.  Analyze 
cases,  analogize,  draw  distinctions,  and 
manipulate  the  relationship  of  facts  and 
legal  rules. 

10) *Negotiation;  Prepare  for,  conduct,  and  as- 

sess a negotiation  session. 

11)  Administrative  Advocacy;  Prepare,  de- 
liver, and  assess  the  effectiveness  of  a final 
argument  designed  to  persuade  the  hearing 
officer  to  rule  in  favor  of  your  side  in  an 
administrative  hearing. 

12)  Implementation;  Compare  expressed  in- 
tent of  a law  with  ways  in  which  it  is 
carried  out  by  appropriate  government 
agencies. 

13)  Ethics  of  Role;  Can  understand  and  use 
ethical  standards,  both  personal  and  those 
of  legal  professional  groups,  and  can 
evaluate  the  enforcement  of  ethical  stan- 
dards. 

14)  Values  of  Law;  Identify  values  implicit  in 
American  law. 

15)  History  of  Law;  Trace  the  development  of 
a law  or  legal  institution. 

(Choose  one  of  12,  13,  14,  or  15) 

EXAMPLE  OF  A COMPETENCY; 

NEGOTIATION 

The  following  competency  in  Negotiation  is 

typical  in  form  of  those  in  the  Center. 

GIVEN 

1 ) A dispute  for  which  you  are  to  represent  one 
of  two  sides  in  an  upcoming  negotiation 
session. 

2)  Limited  issue  on  which  you  must  reach 
agreement. 
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3)  A client  or  client  group  which  has  indicated 
total  confidence  in  your  ability  to  represent 
their  interests  fairly. 

4)  An  opponent  at  the  negotiation  table  with 
whom  you  have  no  necessary  continuing 
relationship. 

You  will  be  able  to: 

I.  Prepare  for  the  negotiation. 

II.  Conduct  the  negotiation. 

III.  Assess  your  outcome  and  your  effec- 
tiveness. 

I.  Preparation  should  include: 

A)  Identification  of  the  elements  of  your 
position  including: 

1.  What  you  would  like  most  to  win 

2.  What  power  and  influence  you  can 
exert 

3.  What  threats  you  can  use  against  the 
other  side 

4.  The  constraints  under  which  you 
must  operate  (e.g.  time,  money, 
law,  politics,  etc.) 

5.  What  you  would  be  willing  to  settle 
for 

B)  Identification  of  the  basis  for  your  oppo- 
nent’s position  including: 

1.  The  oppositions  goals 

2.  What  power  and  influence  can  be 
used  against  you 

3.  The  constraints  under  which  the  op- 
position must  operate 

4.  What  they  will  be  willing  to  settle  for 

C)  Identification  of  the  Opposition’s  per- 
ception of  your  position  including: 

1.  Their  perception  of  your  goals  and 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  behind 
your  position 

2.  The  perception  you  would  like  them 
to  have  of  your  position 

D)  Incorporation  of  your  analysis  of  A,  B, 
and  C into  a plan  of  action  including: 

1.  What  you  will  ask  for  or  demand 
(including  where  you  want  to 
negotiate,  who  you  want  to  partici- 
pate, etc.) 

2.  Which  facts  you  will  reveal 

3.  Which  facts  you  will  hide. 

4.  What  arguments  you  will  use 

5.  What  kind  of  relationship  you  want 
to  develop  with  your  opponent 
(cooperative,  hostile,  seductive, 
threatening,  tense,  relaxed,  etc.) 

6.  How  you  want  your  opponent  to  per- 
ceive you  (slick,  professional,  naive, 
predictable,  irrational,  etc.) 


7.  What  interpersonal  tactics  you  can 
use  to  support  the  image  you  want  to 
portray  (tone  of  voice,  vocabulary, 
facial  expressions,  gestures,  style  of 
dress,  bluffs,  etc.) 

II.  Your  performance  in  the  negotiation  ses- 
sion should  reflect  the  elements  of  prepara- 
tion 

III.  Assessment  should  include: 

A)  Substantive  outcome 

1.  The  list  of  substantive  gains  and 
losses  for  your  side 

2.  The  list  of  concessions  or  gains 
made  by  your  opposition 

B)  Effectiveness  of  your  tactics 

1.  A statement  of  which  arguments 
seemed  most  effective  in  moving 
you  toward  your  goal 

2 . A statement  of  what  aspects  of  your 
bargaining  position  proved  to  be 
the  weakest  or  hardest  to  overcome 

3.  A statement  of  which  aspects  of 
your  interpersonal  approach 
seemed  most  and  least  effective 

All  Legal  Services  Education  competencies 
follow  the  format  used  for  the  Negotiation 
competency.  The  complete  text  of  all  com- 
petencies are  available  in  a separate  publica- 
tion. The  summary  statements  for  all  Legal 
Services  Education  Center  competencies  are 
included  here  for  reference  purposes.  The 
complete  text  of  a competency  must  be  consi- 
dered for  evaluation  purposes. 

THE  CPCS  COMMUNITY 

ADVOCATES  LAW  OFFICE 

The  Community  Advocates  Law  Office  of 
the  CPCS  Law  Center  provides  legal  services 
for  indigent  consumers  residing  in  Greater  Bos- 
ton as  well  as  providing  a field  setting  for  CPCS 
students  to  work  toward  the  Law  Certificate. 

Each  participating  student  will  devote  at 
least  15  hours  each  week  to  working  on  actual 
cases  in  a team  with  other  paralegal  students 
and  supervising  attorney  who  is  a member  of 
the  Law  Center  faculty. 

Students  can  learn  and  demonstrate  up  to 
nine  competencies  by  joining  the  Clinic  staff 
for  one  year.  Students  wishing  to  combine  one 
semester  of  Clinic  work  with  more  courses  of 
other  field  experience  can  apply  for  one- 
semester  position  in  the  Law  Clinic. 

Those  competencies  which  may  be  ad- 
dressed through  Clinic  work  in  1977-78  in- 


clude: Consumer  Law;  Interviewing;  Investiga- 
tion; Negotiation;  Basic  and  Advanced  Legal 
Reasoning;  Statutory  and  Case  Research;  Civil 
Procedure;  Technical  Writing  and  Ethics  of 
Role. 

Those  wishing  to  work  in  the  Law  Clinic  in 
1977-78  should  apply  directly  to  the  Law 
Center  at  the  time  of  advance  registration. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  following  courses  were  offered  in 
1977-78 . Offerings  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 

LEGAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES 

LEGAL  RESEARCH 

Instructor:  Daisy  Janey 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Legal  Re- 
search in  the  Law  Certificate  and  Library  Re- 
search in  the  Reading  Certificate 
Goals  of  course:  To  introduce  students  to  the 
resources  of  a law  library,  the  mechanics  of 
statutory  and  regulation  research  and  the  form 
of  accurate  citations. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  the  com- 
petencies: Participate  in  class,  tour  at  least  one 
law  library.  Use  the  materials  in  the  law  library 
to  find  and  explain  relevant  legal  authority  and 
precedent  for  problem(s)  given  by  instructor; 
write  up  findings  indicating  process  used. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3 hours/week 
for  research  in  Library. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Familiarity  with  any  law  library,  or 
work  in  some  law-related  field. 

Materials  students  should  purchase: 
Xeroxed  materials  supplied  by  instructor;  esti- 
mated cost  $3.00. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENCIES 

Instructor:  Daisy  Janey 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Administra- 
tive Agencies  in  the  Law  Certificate 
Goals  of  course:  To  assist  the  student  in  acquir- 
ing the  necessary  skills  and  procedures  for  ob- 
taining information  from  administrative  agen- 
cies, with  emphasis  on  their  policy  and 
decision-making  mechanisms  and  their  ad- 
judicative hearing  procedure. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Through  class  discussion,  reading  the  as- 
signed materials  and  actually  visiting  an  ad- 
ministrative agency,  talking  to  staff  persons. 
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cross-checking  the  information  for  accuracy, 
and  writing  it  up. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2 hours/week 
for  reading  and  time  required  for  agency  visit. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Work  in  an  administrative  agency 
helpful  but  not  required. 

Materials  students  should  purchase: 
Xeroxed  material  supplied  by  instructor;  esti- 
mated cost  $3.00. 

LEGAL  REASONING  AND 
RESEARCH  ANALYSIS 

Instructor:  Brad  Honoroff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Legal 
Reasoning;  Research  Analysis  (proposed  new 
competency);  Portions  of  the  Writing  Com- 
petencies — Analysis,  Advocacy 
Goals  of  course:  To  learn  two  interrelated 
skills:  the  first  is  the  ability  to  reason  with  the 
law  — to  search  out  the  “meaning”  of  statutes 
and  cases,  to  challenge  regulations,  and  to 
work  with  the  interplay  of  “facts”  & “rules”; 
the  second  is  the  ability  to  find,  analyze,  and 
effectively  utilize  relevant  legal  research  mate- 
rials. A related  goal  is  to  encourage  clear  and 
well-organized  writing  as  well  as  reasoning. 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Participating  in  class  discussions,  reading 
the  materials  prepared  for  the  course  and  doing 
the  set  of  exercises  prepared  for  the  course. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Job  or  place- 
ment in  law-related  work  where  that  work  in- 
volves doing  legal  research. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  2-3  hours/week 
for  reading  assignments  plus  several  hours  for 
each  research  exercise. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: This  course  should  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  “Legal  Research”  and  “Ad- 
ministrative Agencies”  unless  one  is  already 
with  all  materials  of  a law  library. 

Materials  students  should  psrchase:  Mate- 
rials prepared  by  the  instructor  — estimated 
cost  $6.50. 

♦NEGOTIATION 
Instructor:  David  Matz 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Negotiation; 
Ethics  of  Role 

Goals  of  course:  To  teach  the  uses  of  power 
and  leverage  in  a one-to-one  negotiation  set- 
ting. By  repeated  role  play  drills,  in  class  and 
out,  student  will  work  with  progressively  more 
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complex  techniques  of  persuasion.  While  using 
various  forms  of  power,  the  student  will  be- 
come sensitized  to  the  ethical  problems  inher- 
ent in  such  use.  Alternative  ways  of  coping 
with  these  ethical  problems  will  be  discussed. 
Course  will  also  serve  as  introduction  to  Law 
Certificate,  focusing  on  Negotiation  and  Ethics 
of  Role  as  specific  entry  competencies. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Class  discussion  and  many  role-plays. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Any  volun- 
teer or  job  position  that  permits  using  negotia- 
tion skills. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  A few  hours  per 
week  to  conduct  occasional  negotiations. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Negotiation  experience. 

Materials  students  should  purchase: 
Xeroxed  material  costing  $1.50. 

INCOME  LAW  FOR  THE  POOR, 

THE  AGING  AND  THOSE 
GETTING  POORER 

Instructor:  Phyllis  Freeman 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Substantive 
Law  (one  or  more)  and  Implementation  from 
Law  Certificate;  Social  Welfare  from  Com- 
munity Change  Certificate 
Goals  of  course:  We  will  take  up  problems  in 
areas  of  substantive  law  selected  from  those 
used  in  the  actual  representation  of  clients  by 
the  Community  Advocates  Law  Office  (such  as 
unemployment.  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come, bankruptcy,  utilities,  consumer.  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children,  General 
Relief,  Social  Security,  but  not  all  of  these). 
This  course  is  mandatory  for  any  student  wish- 
ing to  enter  the  Community  Advocates  Law 
Office  and  important  background  for  anyone 
involved  in  advocacy  for  low  income  people. 
How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: To  learn  there  will  be  readings,  mock 
cases,  class  discussions  and  lectures;  to  dem- 
onstrate competencies,  students  should  follow 
the  criteria  and  examples  of  evaluations. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4 hours/week. 
Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: This  course  is  a prerequisite  for  enter- 
ing the  Community  Advocates  Law  Office  for 
Spring  Semester  1977-78.  Students  may  enroll 
in  the  course  simultaneously  with  taking  Legal 
Reasoning  and  Research  or  once  those  com- 
petencies have  been  completed.  Students  wish- 
ing to  enroll  before  learning  reasoning  and  re- 
search must  get  permission  from  the  instructor. 


COMMUNITY  ADVOCATES 
LAW  OFFICE 

Instructors:  Phyllis  Freeman,  Brad  Honoroff, 
Daisy  Janey 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  The  following 
competencies  can  be  fully  demonstrated  as  a 
part  of  a student’s  work  in  the  clinic:  Interview- 
ing, Investigation,  Negotiation,  Legal 
Strategy,  Technical  Writing,  and  possibly  Ad- 
ministrative Advocacy.  The  office  will  provide 
experience  and  material  for  other  competencies 
though  a student  will  have  to  do  various 
amounts  of  additional  work  to  achieve  them. 
These  other  competencies  include:  Substantive 
Law,  Administrative  Agencies,  Ethics  of  Role 
and  Evaluation  and  Implementation  as  well  as 
some  General  Center  competencies. 

Goals  of  course:  To  assist  students  in  prepar- 
ing themselves  to  work  as  paralegals,  through 
group  classroom  study  and  through  actual  par- 
ticipation, under  supervision,  in  representing 
actual  clients  with  general  income  maintenance 
problems,  such  as  consumer  problems,  un- 
employment compensation,  bankruptcy,  wel- 
fare, etc. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Learning  will  be  accomplished  through 
group  training  sessions  as  well  as  through  the 
practical  experience  of  working  on  actual 
cases.  The  first  set  of  competencies  tisted 
above  may  be  demonstrated  through  actual  ob- 
servation and  evaluation  during  work  in  the  law 
office;  the  others  require  additional  presenta- 
tions, written  or  oral. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  This  is  com- 
bined field  placement  and  classroom  program. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  Besides  the  four 
hours/week  scheduled  training  sessions,  stu- 
dent must  commit  an  additional  1 1 hours/week 
to  law  office. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: For  the  Fall  'll  session,  the  com- 
petencies in  Legal  Reasoning  & Research  are 
required,  and  preference  will  be  given  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  additional  law 
courses  and/or  are  close  to  graduation.  For 
Spring  ’78  the  prerequisites  will  be  Income 
Law,  Administrative  Agencies,  and  either 
Legal  Reasoning  & Research  Analysis,  or 
Legal  Reasoning  plus  Legal  Research. 
Materials  students  should  purchase: 
Xeroxed  or  printed  material  available  in  law 
office. 

Enrollment  limitations:  18  students. 
Additional  information:  To  apply  to  work  in 


the  law  office,  please  submit  your  name,  with 
address  and  phone,  to  Brad  Honoroff  (Faculty 
mailbox  on  12th  Floor)  by  April  27.  Students 
who  are  accepted  will  be  given  a supervising 
faculty  member’s  Directed  Study  number  to 
use  for  Registration  in  Law  Office. 

DELIVERY  OF  LEGAL  SERVICES 

Instructor:  David  Matz 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Delivery  of 
Legal  Services;  Judiciary 
Goals  of  course:  The  goal  of  the  course  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  major  problems  of 
providing  legal  services  in  this  country  and 
with  some  of  the  approaches  currently  being 
tried  to  solve  those  problems.  The  course  also 
will  describe  the  function  of  the  courts  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Class  discussion  will  prepare  the  student 
for  dealing  with  a problem  (geared  to  the  Deliv- 
ery of  Legal  Services  Competency)  to  which 
the  student  must  respond.  For  the  Judiciary 
competency,  the  student  will  visit  one  or  more 
courts  and  obtain  the  information  required  by 
the  competency. 

Field  related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Court  visits. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  One  or  two 
visits  to  courts. 

Materials  students  should  purchase: 

Xeroxed  materials  — $3.00. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  JUSTICE 
IN  AMERICAN  LAW 

Instructor:  Brad  Honoroff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certifi- 
cate: Values  in  Law,  Substantive  Law,  History 
of  Law 

Goals  of  course:  1)  to  identify  the  principles, 
assumptions  or  models  of  “justice”  that  are 
inherent  in  selected  areas  of  fundamental 
American  law  (e.g.  contracts,  torts,  criminal 
law).  These  principles  may  be  explicitly  recog- 
nized as  aims  of  the  law  or  may  be  implicit  in 
the  workings  of  the  legal  system.  One  may 
eventually  judge  them  to  be  unfair  or  indeed 
“unjust”,  but  the  first  task  is  to  identify  and 
explain  their  existence;  2)  to  use  these  princi- 
ples, etc.  to  organize  and  understand  various 
areas  of  American  substantive  law. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Do  assigned  readings,  participate  in  class 
discussions. 
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Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-5  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Legal  Reasoning,  Legal  Research, 
Research  Analysis. 

Materials  students  should  purchase: 

Selected  readings  including  cases  and  various 
kinds  of  writings  (some  difficult  at  first)  on  law 
collected  by  the  instructor.  Estimated  cost  — 
$10. 

Enrollment  limitations:  30  students,  to  pro- 
mote full  discussion. 

MORAL  AND  LEGAL  REASONING 

Course  taught  at  Columbia  Point 

Instructors:  Brad  Honoroff  and  Robert  Swartz 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Values  in 
Law,  History  of  Law 

Goals  of  course:  To  focus  on  several  difficult 
moral  and  legal  problems  — such  as  abortion, 
reverse  discrimination,  conscientious  objection 
— and  compare,  contrast,  mix  or  separate  the 
methods  for  resolving  them  represented  by 
moral  and  legal  reasoning. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Do  assigned  reading,  participate  in  class 
discussions. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  3-5  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: None  required.  Legal  Reasoning 
I would  be  helpful. 

{ Materials  students  should  purchase:  To  be 
i prepared  by  the  instructors  — $15. 

I Enrollment  limitations:  None  for  CPCS. 

; LEGAL  ADVOCACY 

1 

Instructor:  Daisy  Janey 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certifi- 
cate: Administrative  Advocacy  and  Substan- 
I tive  Law;  Writing  and  Speaking  Certificate; 

Advocacy 

Goals  of  course:  To  teach  advocacy  skills  and 
j how  to  use  them  in  an  administrative  agency 

I hearing,  to  teach  law  relating  to  unemployment 

rights. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Administrative  Advocacy  of  the  Law  Cer- 
' tificate  and  Advocecy  in  Writing  and  Speaking 

I Certificate  will  be  demonstrated  in  a role  play; 

I Substantive  Law  will  be  demonstrated  in  a 

I paper. 

Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 


priate to  gaining  competencies:  Work  as  an 
advocate  conducting  hearings. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class:  Approximately 
4 hours/week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Legal  Reasoning  & Research 
Analysis,  Legal  Research  and  Administrative 
Agencies. 

Materials  students  should  purchase: 

Xeroxed  materials  distributed  in  class;  cost  es- 
timated at  $5.00. 

LEGAL  STRATEGY 

Instructor:  Phyllis  Freeman 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certifi- 
cate: Legal  Strategy,  Law  and  Values;  Writing 
Certificate;  Advocacy,  Technical  and  Lay 
Communication 

Goals  of  course:  This  course  is  designed  to  be  a 
method  for  students  to  integrate  their  grasp  of 
fact  gathering,  research,  reasoning,  negotia- 
tion, preparation  for  administrative  hearings, 
organ  argument.  Direct  and  cross  examination 
of  witnesses  in  several  mock  cases  will  be  role 
played  from  the  initial  contact  with  the  client 
through  the  hearing.  The  emphasis  will  be  on 
how  the  various  stages  in  a case  affect  the 
outcome  and  how  to  win  a case  by  planning  at 
the  start  what  you  want  to  accomplish  at  each 
subsequent  stage. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Participate  in  the  mock  cases  in  class  and 
do  the  required  out-of-class  work;  or  present  a 
case  you  have  done  earlier  in  which  you  can 
show  thorough  strategizing  and  preparation;  or 
fully  prepare  a real  or  hypothetical  case  and 
submit  the  materials  to  the  evaluator. 
Field-related  learning  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  gaining  competencies:  Community 
Advocates  Law  Office  at  CPCS;  placement  in 
another  law  office,  agency  or  community  project 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  prepare  cases. 
Time  needed  outside  of  class:  4-6  hours/ 
week. 

Helpful  prior  learning  or  competency  com- 
pletion: Legal  Research,  Administrative 
Agencies,  Legal  Reasoning,  Negotiation  and 
Substantive  Law.  Should  take  Administrative 
Advocacy  simultaneously,  if  not  before. 


JUVENILE  LAW 
Instructor:  Staff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certifi- 
cate: Substantive  Law  competency.  Law  and 
Values;  Values  Certificate:  Values  A 
Goals  of  course:  To  familiarize  students  with 
the  substantive  law,  court  and  administrative 
procedures  involved  in  resolving  problems  for 
juveniles.  The  kinds  of  issues  to  be  discussed 
will  involve  schools  and  learning,  families  and 
custody,  delinquency  and  the  police.  The  laws 
to  be  covered  include  Special  Education  (Chap- 
ter 766),  Children  in  Need  of  Services 
(CHINS),  Criminal  Law  and  Care  and  Protec- 
tion. 

How  to  learn  and  demonstrate  competen- 
cies: Class  participation,  sample  cases. 

Time  needed  outside  of  class  : 3-4  hours/ 
week. 

Materials  students  should  purchase:  To  be 

available  through  the  instructor. 

Enrollment  limitations:  Limited  to  15  current 
CPCS  students,  as  an  additional  25  students 
will  be  enrolled  in  this  course  as  part  of  an 
agreement  between  CPCS  and  the  Teen  Center 
Alliance  under  a federal  grant. 

WOMEN  AND  THE  LAW 

Instructor:  Staff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Substantive 
Law,  Law  and  Values 

Goals  of  course:  To  familiarize  students  with 
developing  areas  of  law  involving  women.  The 
focus  will  be  on  family  law  and  various  kinds  of 
discrimination  against  women:  employment, 
credit,  and  property  ownership. 
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The  College  of  Professional  Studies  is  the 
newest  College  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Boston.  The  College  currently 
offers  programs  in: 

MANAGEMENT  including  concentrations  in 

• Accounting 

• Health  Services  Administration 

• Human  Resource  Management 

• Management  Information  Systems 

• Management  Science 

• Marketing 

• Operations  Management 

• Private  Financial  Management 

• Public  Financial  Management 

• Public  Management 

• Public  Policy  Analysis 

ENGINEERING  — a cooperative  program 
with  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst,  involving  two  years’  work  at  each 
campus  and  leading  to  majors  in  Chemical, 
Civil,  Electrical,  Industrial  and  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

When  it  reaches  full  size,  the  College  will 
offer  programs  in  a number  of  other  profes- 
sional fields.  The  College  is  responsible  for 
both  the  professional  and  general  education  of 
its  students  and  the  curriculum  emphasizes  rela- 
tionships between  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
and  career-oriented  studies. 

The  College  seeks  to  enroll  an  academically 
talented  student  body  that  is  broadly  representa- 
tional of  the  population  of  the  Boston  area, 
including  men  and  women  from  all  socio- 
economic and  ethnic  backgrounds.  The  pro- 
grams are  intended  to  serve  students  first  out  of 
high  school  and  older  students  with  some  career 
experience.  The  College  is  particularly  eager  to 
offer  opportunities  in  the  fields  of  Management 
and  Engineering  to  persons  from  groups  that 
have  been  traditionally  underrepresented  in 
these  fields,  especially  women  and  minorities. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  is  made  up  of 
persons  from  both  academic  and  practitioner 
backgrounds.  Some  have  spent  their  lives  as 
teachers  and  scholars.  Others  have  had  careers 
in  business  or  goveriunent.  Others  have  moved 
back  and  forth  between  academic  and  applied 
work.  In  their  teaching,  all  members  of  the 
faculty  seek  to  balance  attention  to  basic  ideas 
and  tools  with  practical  applications. 

The  Management  Program 

The  Management  Program  is  a course  of 
undergraduate  study  for  persons  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  managerial  careers  in  business. 


CoUege  of 

Professional 

Studies 

government,  or  other  institutions.  Students 
may  enter  the  program  as  freshmen  or  as  trans- 
fers. For  those  who  begin  as  freshmen,  the 
program  will  normally  take  about  four  years. 
Transfer  students  will  be  given  advanced  stand- 
ing based  upon  their  previous  study.  The  pro- 
gram is  open  for  both  day  and  evening  study  for 
full-time  and  part-time  students.  The  program 
leads  to  a bachelor’s  degree  in  Management. 

The  idea  of  a program  in  Management,  as 
distinguished  from  programs  in  Business  or 
Public  Administration,  is  relatively  new.  This 
University  like  several  others  in  the  nation,  has 
developed  this  type  of  program  because  the 
problems  and  requirements  of  managing  in- 
stitutions of  all  kinds  have  become  similar. 
Also,  it  is  increasingly  common  for  managers 
to  move  back  and  forth  between  industry  and 
government  during  their  careers.  The  Man- 
agement Program,  therefore,  incorporates  the 
modem  concepts  of  managerial  training  and 
provides  students  with  a versatile  preparation 
for  work  in  a wide  variety  of  institutions. 

The  Management  Program  has  two  basic 
parts.  One  part,  the  Applied  Component,  offers 
a practical  preparation  for  managerial  work. 
The  second  part,  the  General  Education  Com- 
ponent, offers  students  a university-level  ex- 


perience in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  These 
two  components,  though  different  in  emphasis, 
are  mutually  reinforcing;  the  problems  encoun- 
tered in  the  Applied  Component  provide  c^por- 
tunities  for  students  to  put  to  practical  use  ideas 
and  values  encountered  in  their  general  educa- 
tion; the  ideas  developed  in  the  General  Educa- 
tion Component  provide  perspective  on  the  is- 
sues and  emphases  associated  with  the  applied 
part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  Management  Curriculum  and  Degree 
Requirements 

To  receive  a Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Manage- 
ment, each  student  must  complete  require- 
ments in  the  Applied  Component  and  in  the 
General  Education  Component.  In  addition, 
each  student  must  satisfy  certain  Campus  re- 
quirements. These  requirements  can  be  satis- 
fied by: 

• Taking  courses  offered  by  the  Management 
Program  and  other  Colleges  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  as  appropriate; 

• Transferring  credit  for  courses  taken  at  other 
accredited  two  and  four  year  institutions,  as 
appropriate,  including  courses  taken  through 
the  Northeastern  Exchange  Program; 
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• Completing  and  receiving  recognition  for 
examinations  offered  by  the  College  Level 
Examination  Program,  as  appropriate;  and 

• Demonstrating  the  requisite  proficiency 
through  an  examination  prepared  by  the  Man- 
agement faculty. 

The  policies  governing  transfer  of  credits 
from  other  institutions,  recognition  of  the  Col- 
lege Level  Examination  Program,  and  the  pro- 
ficiency credit-by-examination  option  are  de- 
scribed in  a separate  section  below.  Students 
interested  in  satisfying  any  of  the  College  of 
Professional  Studies  Program  requirements  by 
these  or  other  means  not  listed  above  should 
also  consult  with  the  staff  of  the  College’s 
Coordinator  of  Student  Support  Services. 

The  following  paragraphs  detail  the  re- 
quirements for  completion  of  a Bachelor’s  De- 
gree in  Management  for  all  students  except 
those  who  entered  the  Management  Program  as 
transfers  in  September,  1975,  and  January, 
1976;  requirements  for  those  transfer  students 
are  set  forth  in  the  document  entitled 
ments  for  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Manage- 
ment— July,  1975,  copies  of  which  are  availa- 
ble from  the  Office  of  the  College  of  Profes- 
sional Studies. 

Applied  Component 

There  are  four  parts  to  the  applied  compo- 
nent of  the  Management  Program.  Each  part 
represents  a stage  in  a student’s  overall  de- 
velopment as  a future  manager,  and  for  this 
reason  most  students  will  proceed  through  the 
four  parts  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  listed 
here.  The  four  parts  are:  Introductory  Courses; 
the  Management  Core;  the  Management  Con- 
centration; the  Internship. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of 
credit  hours  of  required  work  associated  with 
each  part  of  the  Applied  Component: 


- Introductory  and  Skills  6-8* 

- Core  26 

- Concentration  9-15 

- Internship  4-8 


*One  credit  hour  is  generally  associated  with 
one  hour  of  classroom  work  each  week  for  a 
semester. 

Introductory  Courses 

The  college  does  not  expect  most  entering 
students  to  have  clear  plans  for  all  four  years  of 
college  or  for  their  careers.  For  this  reason,  the 
first  part  of  the  Management  Program  em- 
phasizes opportunities  to  explore  professional 


academic  interests  and  to  build  basic  intellec- 
tual skills.  Coursework  at  this  level  is  designed 
to  be  useful  to  students  whether  they  continue 
on  to  upper  division  work  in  Management  or 
transfer  to  another  program  or  field.  The 
Applied  Component  of  the  Management  Pro- 
gram includes  three  Introductory  and  Skills 
Courses.  They  are: 

MGT  100  Introduction  to  Management 

This  course  offers  students  an  initial  experi- 
ence with  managerial  problems  and  processes 
and  with  the  Management  curriculum.  This 
course  is  taught  by  the  Management  faculty.  It 
should  normally  be  taken  in  the  first  semester  of 
the  freshman  year. 

MGT  200  Managerial  Statistics 

A one  semester  course  in  Managerial  Statis- 
tics will  provide  students  with  essential  tools 
for  coursework  later  in  the  program  and  for 
future  work.  This  course  will  normally  be  taken 
in  the  sophomore  year. 

Economics 

At  least  one  semester  of  Economics  is  re- 
quired of  all  students.  The  course  can  be  taken 
in  a liberal  arts  college  and  should  be  completed 
during  the  freshman  or  sophomore  years. 

Students  entenng  as  freshmen  must  com- 
plete or  otherwise  demonstrate  the  proficien- 
cies associated  with  these  introductory  courses. 
Students  entering  as  transfers  with  more  than 
40  credits  toward  graduation  must  complete 
Economics  and  Managerial  Statistics  unless 
their  previous  education  has  satisfied  these  re- 
quirements. 

Management  Core 

This  part  of  the  curriculum  introduces  stu- 
dents to  the  major  functions  performed  by  all 
institutions  and  to  the  relationships  among 
these  functions.  The  program  is  intended  to 
help  students  understand  how  institutions  work 
and  how  any  specific  managerial  position  re- 
lates to  a total  organization.  The  Core  courses 
also  introduce  students  to  the  areas  of  speciali- 
zation within  Management,  so  that  they  will 
understand  the  variety  of  managerial  activities 
needed  by  all  organizations  and  the  different 
careers  for  which  the  Management  Program 
can  prepare  them.  The  Core  consists  of  8 
courses  which  are  normally  taken  during  the 


sophomore  and  junior  years.  All  students  must 
complete  or  otherwise  demonstrate  the  pro- 
ficiencies associated  with  these  Core  courses. 

Management  of  Financial  Resources  (MGT 
340  and  MGT  341):  this  two-course  sequence 
studies  the  means  by  which  institutions  obtain, 
allocate  and  keep  records  about  financial  re- 
sources and  introduces  students  to  the  fields  of 
Accounting,  Budgeting  and  Financial  Man- 
agement. 

Management  of  Human  Resources  (MGT 
350  and  MGT  351):  this  two-course  sequence 
provides  students  with  analytical  tools  and  be- 
havioral skills  useful  in  the  management  func- 
tion of  planning,  organizing,  directing  and  con- 
trolling human  resources.  Students  are  intro- 
duced to  various  models  of  organizational 
structure  and  functioning  and  become  profi- 
cient in  designing  organizational  units  and 
selecting  appropriate  styles  of  management. 

Organization  and  Environments  (MGT  335): 
This  course  explores  interactions  between  the 
organization  and  its  environment  and  how  these 
interactions  affect  the  structure  and  behavior  of 
the  organization. 

Marketing  Management  in  the  Public  and 
Private  Sectors  (MGT  331).  This  course 
explores  the  field  of  Marketing  by  introducing 
students  to:  1)  the  analysis  of  consumer  or 
client  groups  and  the  distribution  networks 
through  which  they  may  be  reached  and  2)  the 
development  of  marketing  programs  organiza- 
tions use  to  adapt  to  and  influence  their  custom- 
ers and  distribution  systems. 

Management  Science  (MGT  320,  Opera- 
tions Research  and  MGT  321,  Operations 
Management):  this  two-course  sequence  de- 
velops important  skills  in  quantitative  methods 
and  applies  them  to  such  problems  as  produc- 
tion management,  scheduling,  service  delivery 
and  inventory  control. 

Students  who  enter  the  Management  Pro- 
gram without  having  completed  the  Essential 
Skills  Requirement  in  Quantitative  Methods 
(see  General  Education  Requirements)  must  do 
so  prior  to  taking  Operations  Research. 

The  Management  Concentration 

The  Concentration  consists  of  a set  of 
specialized  courses  in  a sub-field  of  Manage- 
ment, typically  three  to  five  in  number,  nor- 
mally taken  during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
Intended  to  help  students  acquire  the  specific 
skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  begin  their 
careers,  the  Concentration  provides  students  an 
opportunity  to  specialize  in  one  of  the  fields 
studied  in  the  Core  or  to  develop  their  own 
course  of  advanced  study. 
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All  students  must  complete  the  requirements 
of  a Managerial  Concentration.  There  are  only 
two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done.  The  first 
way  is  by  completing  one  of  the  eleven  struc- 
tured concentrations.  These  include  Account- 
ing, Health  Services  Administration,  Human 
Resources  Management,  Management  Infor- 
mation Systems,  Management  Science,  Mar- 
keting, Operations  Management,  Private  Fi- 
nancial Management,  Public  Financial  Man- 
agement, Public  Management,  and  Public  Pol- 
icy Analysis.  The  second  method  is  by  taking  a 
set  of  three  to  five  courses  in  an  individually 
designed  area  of  concentration.  The  content  of 
this  concentration  is  developed  by  the  student 
and  agreed  upon  by  his  academic  advisor. 

All  students  must  take  a minimum  of  two 
concentration  courses  from  the  Management 
Program  or  successfully  complete  a challenge 
examination  in  two  concentration  courses  to 
satisfy  the  degree  requirements  for  the  concen- 
tration. With  respect  to  any  other  courses  re- 
quired for  the  concentrations,  students  may 
transfer  credit  for  courses  taken  at  other  institu- 
tions provided  that:  1)  where  the  student  is 
seeking  to  satisfy  a requirement  for  a specific 
course,  the  course  taken  at  another  institution 
must  be  comparable  to  the  required  concentra- 
tion course;  2)  where  the  student  is  seeking  to 
satisfy  a requirement  involving  an  elective 
course,  the  course  taken  at  another  institution 
must  be  appropriate  to  the  student’s  chosen 
concentration. 

The  Concentrations  and  their  course  re- 
quirements are: 

Accounting:  The  Concentration  in  Account- 
ing will  prepare  students  to  work  with  accounts 
in  private  business.  The  central  point  of  view  is 
the  use  of  accounting  information  for 
decision-making  within  a firm.  The  course  can 
serve  as  a step  toward  becoming  a Certified 
Public  Accountant,  but  students  will  need  to 
take  additional  courses  beyond  those  currently 
available  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston  before  sitting  for  the  C.P.A.  examina- 
tions. 

Students  electing  the  Concentration  in  Ac- 
counting are  required  successfully  to  complete 
the  following  courses: 

MGT  442  Managerial  and  Cost  Accounting 
MGT  445  Issues  in  Financial  Accounting 
MGT  446  Financial  and  Operational  Audit- 
ing. 

MGT  447  Business  Tax  Planning  and  Man- 
agement 


Health  Services  Administration:  The  Con- 
centration in  Health  Services  Administration  is 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  operations 
level  and  staff  planning  careers  in  the  health 
field.  Upon  completion  of  this  concentration, 
students  would  typically  embark  on  careers 
within  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  state  and  fed- 
eral health  agencies  and  other  health  institu- 
tions. The  Health  Services  Administration 
Concentration  offers  students  the  unusual  op- 
portunity to  study  the  field  of  health  within  the 
context  of  a management  curriculum. 

Students  electing  the  Concentration  in 
Health  Services  Administration  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  following  courses: 

MGT  470  Organization  of  the  Health  Sys- 
tem 

MGT  471  Legal  Issues  in  Health 
MGT  472  Health  Systems  Planning  and 
Administration 

An  additional  required  course  will  be  added 
in  the  Fall  of  1978,  for  a total  of  four  required 
courses  in  the  Health  Services  Administration 
Concentration. 

Human  Resources  Management:  The  Con- 
centration in  Human  Resources  Management  is 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  such 
areas  as  manpower  planning,  recruitment, 
selection,  and  training;  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration; performance  evaluation;  equal 
employment  opportunity;  and  the  general  area 
of  industrial  and  labor  relations. 

Students  electing  the  Human  Resources 
Concentration  are  required  to  take  the  follow- 
ing courses: 

MGT  450  Behavioral  Techniques  in  Human 
Resources  Management 
MGT  451  Organizational  Development 
MGT  452  Public  and  Private  Sector  Person- 
nel Systems 

MGT  453  Public  and  Private  Sector  Labor 
Relations  Systems 

Management  Information  Systems:  The 

Management  Information  Systems  Concentra- 
tion is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers 
in  systems  analysis  and  data  processing  func- 
tions of  private  and  public  organizations.  The 
courses  in  this  concentration  are  aimed  at  pro- 
viding students  with  a background  in  comput- 
ers and  computer  systems;  the  data  processing 
function  of  an  organization;  and  the  use  of 
systems  analysis  concepts  along  with  manage- 
ment science  and  computer  models  to  solve 


managerial  problems  in  a variety  of  functional 
areas. 

Students  electing  the  Management  Infor- 
mation Systems  Concentration  are  required  to 
take  the  following  courses: 

MGT  421  System  Simulation 
MGT  422  Systems  Analysis  for  Managerial 
Decisions 

MGT  425  Introduction  to  Management  In- 
formation Systems 

Management  Science:  The  Management 
Science  Concentration  is  designed  for  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  careers  in  functional  areas 
of  organizations,  private  or  public,  which  use 
management  science  approaches  to  problem 
solving,  or  careers  in  quantitative  methods  de- 
partments of  large  organizations.  The  courses 
in  this  concentration  are  concerned  with  the 
application  of  management  science  approaches 
to  managerial  problems  encountered  in  busi- 
ness, hospitals,  justice,  city  operations,  and 
any  other  type  of  manufacturing  or  service  or- 
ganization. 

Students  electing  the  Concentration  in  Man- 
agement Science  are  required  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing courses: 

MGT  420  Management  Science  Models 
MGT  421  System  Simulation 

and  two  of  the  following: 

MGT  422  Systems  Analysis  for  Managerial 
Decisions 

MGT  423  Forecasting 
MGT  424  Operations  Planning  and  Control 
MGT  426  Logistics  and  Transportation 
MGT  428  Nonbusiness  Applications  of 
Management  Science 

Marketing:  The  Concentration  in  Marketing 
is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue 
careers  in  sales  and  marketing  management. 
While  most  of  these  opportunities  are  found  in 
profit-oriented  organizations  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, interesting  career  possibilities  also  exist  for 
those  with  marketing  skills  in  non-profit  and 
public  sector  organizations. 

Students  electing  the  Concentration  in  Mar- 
keting are  required  to  take  the  following 
courses: 

MGT  430  Sales  and  Sales  Management 
MGT  43 1 Consumer  Behavior  and  Market- 
ing Communications 
MGT  432  Marketing  Research 
MGT  433  Marketing  Management 
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Operations  Management;  The  Operations 
Management  Concentration  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  for  a variety  of  operations  related 
positions  in  the  manufacturing  and  service  in- 
dustries. Career  opportunities  in  manufacturing 
organizations  are  in  such  areas  as  production 
scheduling,  inventory  control,  production 
supervision,  production  design,  and  quality 
control.  Graduating  students  should  be  able  to 
assume  positions  in  private  and  public  organi- 
zations involved  with  service  design,  control, 
and  supervision. 

Students  electing  the  Operations  Manage- 
ment Concentration  are  required  to  take  the 
following  courses: 

MGT  420  Management  Science  Models 
MGT  424  Operations  Planning  and  Control 
MGT  427  Quality  Planning  and  Control 
and  one  of  the  following: 

MGT  421  System  Simulation 
MGT  423  Forecasting 
MGT  426  Logistics  and  Transportation 
MGT  428  Nonbusiness  Applications  of 
Management  Science 

MGT  422  Systems  Analysis  for  Managerial 
Decisions 

Private  Financial  Management:  The  Con- 
centration in  Private  Financial  Management 
provides  continued  study  of  the  knowledge  and 
skills  that  are  needed  for  informed  decision- 
making by  persons  who  manage  the  finances  of 
private  business  or  by  those  who  direct  funds 
into  firms  through  extending  loans  or  making 
equity  investments. 

Students  electing  the  Private  F nancial  Man- 
agement Concentration  are  required  to  take  the 
following  courses: 

MGT  443  Business  Finance 
MGT  444  The  Theory  of  Finance 
MGT  449  Financial  Institutions  and  Mar- 
kets 

and  one  of  the  following: 

MGT  442  Managerial  and  Cost  Accounting 
MGT  445  Issues  in  Financial  Accounting 

Public  Financial  Management:  The 

Concentration  in  Public  Financial  Management 
is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue 
careers  in  the  management  of  finances  in  the 
public  sector.  Positions  in  the  budgeting,  fi- 
nance, and  taxation  departments  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  government  are  the  typical 
entry-level  jobs  in  this  area.  In  addition,  con- 
sulting firms,  granting  agencies,  and  private 
non-profit  organizations  need  people  with  ex- 


pertise in  public  financial  management.  Stu- 
dents electing  this  concentration  will  develop 
the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  deal  with  all 
aspects  of  financial  management  in  public  and 
non-profit  organizations. 

Students  electing  the  Concentration  in  Public 
Financial  Management  will  be  required  to  take 
the  following  courses: 

MGT  434  Public  Management  Processes 
MGT  440  Public  Budgeting  Systems 
MGT  441  Financial  Management  in  Gov- 
ernment Entities 


Public  Management:  The  Concentration  in 
Public  Management  is  designed  for  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  careers  in  the  public  sector 
but  are  unsure  which  specific  area  to  choose. 
Students  electing  this  concentration,  therefore, 
will  take  a general  set  of  courses  that  will  orient 
them  to  a wide  range  of  career  possibilities  in 
the  public  sector,  including  those  in  personnel, 
labor  relations,  budgeting,  finance,  and  pro- 
gram development.  A variety  of  entry-level 
management  positions  exist.  Among  them  are 
those  of  legislative  staff,  executive  assistant, 
departmental  staff,  and  assistant  town  man- 
ager. 

Students  electing  the  Public  Management 
Concentration  are  required  to  take  the  follow- 
ing courses: 


MGT  434  Public  Management  Processes 
and  either 

MGT  440  Public  Budgeting  Systems  OR 

MGT  44 1 Financial  Management  of  Gov- 
ernment Entities  OR 

MGT  442  Managerial  Accounting 
and  either 

MGT  452  Public  and  Private  Sector  Person- 
nel Systems 

MGT  453  Public  and  Private  Sector  Labor 
Relations  Systems 
and  either 

MGT  435  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation 
OR 


MGT  436  Policy  Analysis;  Physical  Deliv- 
ery Systems 
OR 

MGT  437  Policy  Analysis:  Social  Delivery 
Systems 


Public  Policy  Analysis:  The  Concentration 
in  Public  Policy  Analysis  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  pursue  the  career  of  policy 
analyst  in  the  public  sector.  Positions  in  operat- 
ing departments  of  government  where  the  focus 
is  on  the  planning,  execution,  and  evaluation  of 


public  programs  are  the  typical  entry-level  jobs 
in  this  area.  Volunteer,  non-profit,  and  private 
self-help  organizations  also  need  people  with 
an  expertise  in  policy  analysis.  Students  elect- 
ing this  option  will  develop  the  knowledge  and 
skills  needed  by  a wide  range  of  organizations 
in  the  public  and  private  sector  whose  major 
emphasis  is  on  the  delivery  of  programs  in 
housing,  transportation,  utilities,  education, 
health,  welfare,  criminal  justice,  and  other 
areas. 

Students  electing  the  Public  Policy  Analysis 
Concentration  are  required  to  take  the  follow- 
ing courses; 

MGT  434  Public  Management  Processes 

MGT  435  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation 
and  either 

MGT  436  Policy  Analysis:  Physical  Deliv- 
ery Systems  OR 

MGT  437  Policy  Analysis:  Social  Delivery 
Systems 
and  either 

MGT  442  Managerial  Accounting  OR 

MGT  446  Accounting  Systems  and  Control 

In  addition  to  the  eleven  structured  Concen- 
trations just  described,  students  may  also  take  a 
set  of  three  to  five  courses  in  an  area  of  concen- 
tration individually  designed  by  the  student  in 
consultation  and  agreement  with  his  or  her 
academic  advisor. 

THE  INTERNSHIP 

The  Internship  is  an  approved  full  or  part- 
time  work  experience  for  a student  in  a busi- 
ness, government  agency,  educational  institu- 
tion, hospital,  or  other  public  orprivate  institu- 
tion. Typically,  an  internship  will  involve 
about  twelve  hours  of  work  per  week  for  an 
academic  semester,  and  will  provide  the  stu- 
dent four  academic  credits,  but  internship 
placements  for  longer  hours  and  more  credit 
can  also  be  arranged.  Each  internship  is  de- 
cided individually,  depending  upon  a student’s 
interest,  talents  and  experiences,  and  upon  the 
practical  limitations  of  the  placement  pool. 
Through  an  internship,  students  gain  oppor- 
tunities to  enhance  and  apply  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  classroom,  to  test  skills  and 
abilities,  to  gain  new  perspectives  on  career 
goals  and  academic  directions,  and  to  further 
their  personal  and  professional  development. 
The  Internship,  in  sum,  is  a chance  for  students 
to  appraise  and  improve  their  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitudes  in  the  world  in  which  they 
will  be  living  and  working. 
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Representatives  of  employing  organizations 
act  as  field  supervisors  who  assign,  advise,  and 
evaluate  the  student’s  work  activities.  The  stu- 
dent receives  academic  and  career  guidance  on 
the  internship  from  a faculty  sponsor  who  also 
assigns,  supervises,  and  evalutes  academic 
study  to  complement  the  individual  work  ex- 
perience. The  College’s  Office  of  Field  Rela- 
tions provides  overall  coordination  for  the  in- 
ternship experience  and  facilitates  the  efforts  of 
participating  employers,  faculty,  and  students. 

The  Internship  is  a requirement  for  the 
Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Management.  Students 
who  have  already  had  work  experience  com- 
parable to  those  associated  with  the  Internship 
may  petition  to  substitute  that  work  experience 
by  preparing  a portfolio  for  the  Internship. 

Additional  information  about  the  Internship 
is  contained  in  the  booklet  The  Internship  Ex- 
perience, which  is  available  in  the  College  Of- 
fice. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  COMPONENT 
FOR  MANAGEMENT  STUDENTS 

Approximately  half  of  each  student’s  four 
year  program  involves  a university-level  gen- 
eral education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
This  portion  of  the  program  is  designed  to  help 
students  develop  essential  intellectual  skills 
and  to  achieve  a basic  understanding  of  some  of 
the  major  fields  of  knowledge.  The  General 
Education  Component  includes  a required 
freshman  course  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and  the 
World  of  Work.  This  component  also  includes 
five  general  requirements  concerned  with 
different  aspects  of  a student’s  intellectual  de- 
velopment. The  five  general  requirements  can 
be  satisfied  by  many  different  patterns  of  study, 
thus  providing  each  student  with  considerable 
opportunity  to  elect  courses  he  or  she  wishes  to 
take.  In  some  cases,  a single  course  may  satisfy 
more  than  one  of  the  requirements.  Except 
where  specified,  general  education  course 
work  may  be  taken  at  any  point  during  the 
student’s  program.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
mix  course  work  in  the  applied  and  General 
Education  Components  during  the  course  of 
their  education. 

The  following  table  lists  each  of  the  General 
Education  requirements  along  with  the  number 
of  credit  hours  of  required  work  associated  with 
each; 


Liberal  Arts  and  the  World  of  Work  4* 


Essential  Skills  8 

Fields  of  Study  21-28 

Special  Field  of  Study  12-16 

Problems  of  Inquiry  9-12 

Personal  Education  unspecified 


*One  credit  hour  is  generally  associated  with 
one  hour  of  classroom  work  per  week  for  a 
semester. 

The  five  General  Education  requirements  for 
Management  students  are  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Liberal  Arts  and  the  World  of  Work 

This  freshman  course  is  intended  to:  1)  intro- 
duce students  to  the  kind  of  intellectual  activity 
in  which  the  liberal  arts  engage;  2)  familiarize 
students  with  the  range  of  liberal  arts  discip- 
lines in  order  to  assist  students  in  making  liberal 
arts  course  choices  to  fulfill  the  Fields  of  Study 
requirement;  3)  present  students  with  a set  of 
concepts  necessary  to  their  future  intellectual 
endeavors  in  the  Management  Program,  the 
liberal  arts,  and  in  their  chosen  profession  and 
4)  integrate  the  intellectual  concerns  of  this 
course  with  the  more  professional  concerns  of 
Introduction  to  Management  and  the  more 
analytic  concerns  of  MGT102,  Expression  of 
Critical  Thought. 

Essential  Skills  Requirement 

Each  student  must  achieve  a basic  mastery  in 
the  areas  of  writing  and  quantitative  analysis, 
and  must  demonstrate  this  mastery  at  a level  of 
proficiency  which  can  be  expected  of  one  who 
holds  a baccalaureate  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts. 

Fields  of  Study  Requirement 

This  requirement  is  intended  to  help  students 
understand  some  of  the  basic  concepts  and 
methods  that  have  been  developed  by  scholars 
to  investigate  and  understand  persons,  their  in- 
stitutions, their  culture,  and  their  physical 
world.  To  satisfy  this  requirement  each  student 
must  successfully  complete  at  least  one  course 
in  each  of  seven  fieldsof  study.  Students  enter- 
ing the  program  as  freshmen  will  take  a basic 
course  called  the  Liberal  Arts  and  the  World  of 
Work,  which  is  designed  to  introduce  them  to 
several  fields  in  the  liberal  arts. 

The  seven  fields  of  study  are  described  in  the 
following  paragraphs.  None  of  these  fields  of 
study  correspond  to  any  single  academic  discip- 
line. Rather,  each  represents  a specific  topic  for 
intellectual  examination  which  may  be  ap- 
proached from  the  perspective  of  several  dis- 
ciplines. In  satisfying  the  Fields  of  Study  Re- 


quirement, students  may  choose  to  limit  their 
work  within  each  field  to  a single  discipline  or 
approach  some  or  all  the  fields  on  an  interdis- 
ciplinary basis.  Students  will  work  out  with 
their  academic  advisors  the  specific  courses 
they  will  take  to  satisfy  these  requirements. 

The  Individual  Human  Life  Field  is  con- 
cerned with  the  intensive  examination  of  the 
experience  of  living  from  the  perspective  of  an 
individual.  Course  work  appropriate  to  this 
field  can  be  found  most  readily  in  the  disci- 
plines of  psychology  and  literature,  particularly 
courses  in  the  novel.  Courses  from  other  fields 
concerned  with  the  study  of  individuals  (such 
as  History,  Classics,  Theatre  Arts,  or 
Philosophy)  would  also  be  applicable,  depend- 
ing upon  the  specific  emphasis  of  the  course. 

The  Social  Organization  Field  focuses  on 
human  behavior  in  organized  groups.  Appro- 
priate courses  concerned  with  theories  and 
methods  of  analyzing  group  behavior  may  be 
found  in  Sociology,  Social  Psychology,  An- 
thropology, or  Economics.  Another  group  of 
appropriate  courses  are  those  which  analyze 
specific  kinds  of  human  institutions  or  organi- 
zations, such  as  selected  courses  in  Govern- 
ment and  Politics,  Sociology,  Economic  In- 
stitutions, and  Cultural  Anthropology. 

The  History  Field  will  help  students  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  which  they  are  a part,  as  well  as  provide 
them  an  awareness  of  the  pervasiveness  of  his- 
torical change  in  human  life.  Appropriate 
course  work  can  come  from  any  field  (includ- 
ing History,  Art,  Literature,  and  Afro- 
American  Studies)  which  is  concerned  with  the 
historical  development  of  some  aspect  of 
American  Civilization  or  of  the  American  leg- 
acy from  other  cultures. 

The  Comparative  Cultures  Field  focuses  the 
student’s  attention  on  civilizations  that  are  fun- 
damentally different  from  the  one  into  which 
the  student  has  been  bom  or  socialized.  Ap- 
propriate course  work  can  come  from  any  dis- 
cipline (such  as  Literature,  Art,  Music, 
Philosophy,  Architecture,  History,  Anthropol- 
ogy, Sociology,  or  Economics)  which  focuses 
upon  the  culture , history,  or  social  organization 
of  another  country  or  people. 

The  Morals  and  Values  Field  is  concerned 
with  understanding  systems  of  values  and  be- 
liefs that  have  been  developed  by  individual 
thinkers.  Appropriate  course  work  can  come 
from  the  fields  of  Philosophy,  Religion,  Clas- 
sics, Literature,  History,  and  Psychology. 

The  Aesthetics  Field  focuses  on  efforts  to 
understand  and  create  works  of  imagination 
that  are  of  unusual  beauty,  harmony,  or  artistic 
merit.  Appropriate  course  work  can  come  from 
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the  fields  of  Art,  Music,  Literature  (English  or 
foreign).  Classics,  or  Theatre  Arts. 

The  Physical  World  Field  focuses  upon  the 
natural  environment  which  provides  the  basic 
context  of  human  life.  Course  work  in  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Astronomy,  and 
Mathematics  could  be  appropriate  here. 

Special  Field  of  Study 

This  requirement  asks  students  to  achieve  a 
substantial  degree  of  understanding  of  the 
methods , theories , and  content  appropriate  to  at 
least  one  of  the  several  Fields  of  Study  by 
completing  a minimum  of  five  courses  in  that 
field . At  least  three  out  of  the  five  courses  taken 
to  satisfy  this  requirement  must  be  at  or  above 
the  200  level.  Also,  at  least  three  out  of  the  five 
must  be  from  a single  academic  discipline. 

Problems  of  Inquiry 

The  Problems  of  Inquiry  requirement  is  under 
revision.  Students  who  entered  the  program 
prior  to  the  Fall  of  1978  must  complete  course- 
work  focused  on  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
intellectual  questions:  how  do  we  describe  the 
world  around  us  accurately;  and  how  do  we 
assign  value  to  what  we  see  and  experience. 
Each  student  must  successfully  complete  at 
least  three  courses  concerned  with  different  as- 
pects of  this  problem. 

The  first  two  courses  that  a student  must  take 
to  satisfy  the  Problems  of  Inquiry  Requirement 
must  place  a major  emphasis  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  understanding  how  to  formulate 
ideas  and  explanations  through  the  scientific 
method.  One  of  these  courses  must  employ  the 
rigorous  application  of  the  scientific  method  to 
quantitatively  measurable  empirical  phe- 
nomena in  which  causal  relationships  can 
be  determined  with  relative  certainty.  (Appro- 
priate courses  can  be  found  in  the  disciplines  of 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent also  in  Psychology,  Sociology, 
Economics,  and  History.)  The  second  course 
must  emphasize  the  application  of  the  scientific 
method  to  problems  where  measurement  is  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  and  where  clear  causal  rela- 
tionships are  extremely  difficult  to  establish. 
(The  most  appropriate  course  work  for  this  part 
of  the  requirement  can  be  found  in  the  social 
sciences,  including  Economics,  Sociology, 
Anthropology,  Psychology,  and  History.) 

The  final  part  of  the  Problems  of  Inquiry 
Requirement  asks  students  to  successfully 
complete  at  least  one  course  which  emphasizes 
the  problem  of  making  value  judgments  in  a 


moral  sense.  (Appropriate  course  work  can  be 
found  most  readily  in  the  field  of  Philosophy; 
courses  may  also  be  found  in  the  fields  of  His- 
tory, Literature,  Classics,  or  Religion.) 

Students  who  enter  the  Program  during  or 
after  Fall,  1978  may  be  asked  to  complete  the 
revised  Problems  of  Inquiry  requirements. 
These  requirements  will  consist  of  a single 
course  and  a series  of  competencies  through 
which  the  student  will  demonstrate  the  skills  of 
inquiry.  Further  information  about  the  revised 
requirement  will  become  available  through  the 
CPS  orientation  and  advising  system. 

Personal  Education 

Each  student  must  demonstrate  a capacity  to 
design  and  execute  a personal  program  of 
study,  and  the  student’s  academic  advisor  is 
responsible  for  working  with  the  student  to 
satisfy  this  requirement. 

Electives 

Each  student  will  have  a limited  number  of 
electives  to  use  as  he  or  she  desires.  There  is  no 
restriction  on  the  nature  of  these  electives. 

ENGINEERING  PROGRAM 

In  the  Fall  of  1978  the  College  of  Profes- 
sional Studies,  in  cooperation  with  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  UMass/Boston  and  the 
School  of  Engineering  atUMass/Amherst,  will 
offer  a new  Program  in  Engineering.  The  Pro- 
gram will  lead  to  a BS  degree  in  one  of  the 
following  majors:  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil 
Engineering,  Computer  Engineering,  Electri- 
cal Engineering,  Industrial  Engineering,  and 
Operations  Research  or  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 

For  many  students  the  Program  will  involve 
two  years  of  coursework  on  the  Boston  Campus 
followed  by  two  years  at  Amherst.  Variations 
from  this  pattern  will  also  be  common,  how- 
ever, and  these  can  occur  in  two  ways.  First, 
the  period  of  work  at  Boston  can  range  from  as 
little  as  one  year  to  as  many  as  three  years 
depending  on  a student’s  major  and  individual 
interests.  Second,  it  is  not  unusual  — even  for 
students  who  begin  as  freshman  at  Amherst  — 
for  the  complete  program  to  take  more  than 
eight  academic  semesters;  this  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  Engineering  Degree  can  require  as 
many  as  130  credits,  which  is  well  above  the 
number  of  credits  required  in  most  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s four-year  programs. 

Students  in  the  Program  will  receive 
academic  counseling  and  guidance  to  insure 


that  their  courses  are  appropriately  suited  to 
their  needs. 

While  at  the  Boston  Campus,  students  en- 
rolled in  the  Engineering  Program  will  follow  a 
pattern  of  coursework  that  closely  parallels  the 
curriculum  followed  by  students  who  began 
their  work  at  the  School  of  Engineering  at 
UMass/Amherst.  This  coursework  includes: 

Engineering  Courses  Total:  3 

• a required  first  semester,  freshman  year  in 
Introduction  to  Engineering  (Engineering 
103)  which  provides  a general  overview 
of  the  field. 

• Two  semesters  in  the  student’s  chosen 
major,  taken  during  the  sophomore  year 

Math  Courses  Total:  5 

• a two-semester  freshman  year  calculus 
course  (MATH  140-141) 

• two  sophomore  year  courses,  including  a 
third  calculus  course  and  an  additional 
course  that  varies  depending  on  major 

• a required  second  semester  freshman  year 
course  in  FORTRAN  Programming 

Physics  Courses  Total:  2-3 

• a two-semester,  calculus-based  course  in 
Physics  (PHYSICS  113  and  114) 

• an  additional  semester  of  Physics  for 
majors  in  Computer  Engineering  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering 

Chemistry  Courses  Total:  1 

• one  semester  of  basic  chemistry  (CHEM 
103) 

• one  additional  semester  of  chemistry  for 
majors  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Other  Requirements 

In  addition  to  the  specific  requirements 
listed  above  in  Engineering,  Math,  Chemis- 
try and  Physics,  students  will  take  additional 
coursework  in  Essential  Skills,  Humanities, 
Social  Science  and  Physical  Sciences  in 
order  to  meet  General  Education  and  En- 
gineering distribution  requirements. 

Engineering  Courses  Offered  at  Amherst 

Students  in  the  Program  will  need  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  major  in  Engineering 
through  a series  of  specialized  courses  of- 
fered at  the  School  of  Engineering  on  the 
Amherst  Campus.  These  include  courses 
such  as  those  summarized  below. 
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Chemical  Engineering 

Organic  and  Physical  Chemistry 

Thermodynamics 

Fluid  Mechanics 

Heat  and  Mass  Transfer 

Process  Control 

Chemical  Engineering  Analysis  and  Design 

Civil  Engineering 

Surveying 

Transportation  and  Transportation  Systems 
Applied  Mechanics  - Statics 

Dynamics 
Strengths  of  Mate- 
rials 

Fluid  Mechanics 

Structures  — Analysis  and  Design 
Concrete 
Steel 

Soil  Mechanics 
Environmental  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

Circuit  Theory 
Systems  Analysis 
Field  Analysis 
Network  Theory 

Electronic  Materials  and  Devices 
Computer  Architecture 
Communications 

Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research 
Engineering  Probability  and  Statistics 
Engineering  Economics 
Methods  and  Standards 
Man-Machine  Systems 
Production  Control 
Simulation 
Operations  Research 
Quality  Control 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Applied  Mechanics  — Statics 

Dynamics 
Strengths  of 
Materials 
Fluid  Mechanics 
Thermodynamics 
Kinematics 
Machine  Design 
Systems  Analysis 
Heat  Transfer 
Vibrations 
Materials  and 
Manufacturing 
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All  programs  are  supported  by  extensive 
laboratory  practice  as  well  as  by  strong  interac- 
tion with  the  University  Computer. 

Continuing  Curriculum  Planning 

The  preceding  paragraphs  describe  in  very 
specific  terms  most  of  the  coursework  that  will 
be  taken  by  students  in  the  new  Engineering 
Program.  Since  this  is  a new  program,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  areas  where  additional 
planning  of  the  curriculum  will  be  done.  The 
College  is  currently  developing  plans  for  how 
students  will  meet  General  Education  and  Es- 
sential Skills  requirements,  and  additional  in- 
formation concerning  these  requirements  will 
be  made  available  as  soon  as  possible. 

CREDIT  BY  EXAMINATION 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Management 
Program  are  a means  by  which  students  can 
acquire  information  and  skills  they  will  need  in 
beginning  managerial  careers.  No  useful  pur- 
pose is  served  by  requiring  students  to  take 
courses  covering  materials  that  they  have  al- 
ready mastered  through  practical  experience, 
independent  study,  or  some  other  means.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  policy  of  the  College  to  permit 
any  student  to  request  to  be  examined  regarding 
the  materials  covered  in  any  course  offered  by 
the  Management  faculty.  If  a student  can  suc- 
cessfully pass  the  examination,  credit  for  the 
course  will  be  awarded  and  entered  on  the  stu- 
dent’s transcript.  These  examinations  are  usu- 
ally scheduled  during  or  prior  to  the  first  week 
of  each  semester. 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

The  College  has  a cross-registration  program 
with  the  College  of  Business  Administration  at 
Northeastern  University.  Through  this  pro- 
gram, students  in  the  Management  Program 
can  register  for  a limited  number  of  courses  at 
Northeastern  University,  at  no  additional  cost 
to  the  student.  Students  wishing  to  take  courses 
in  the  evening  can  cross-register  with  the  Uni- 
versity College  Business  Program  at  North- 
eastern. The  program  represents  the  first  step  in 
the  University’s  effort  to  expand  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  students  on  the  Boston 
campus  through  joint  programs  with  private 
educational  institutions. 


CAREER  PLANNING 
AND  PLACEMENT 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Management 
Program  is  to  help  students  plan  and  begin 
careers.  We  cannot  guarantee  anyone  a job 
upon  completion  of  the  program,  but  the  fac- 
ulty and  staff  will  do  all  they  can  through  class- 
room work,  field  experience,  and  personal 
counseling  to  help  students  understand  the 
career  options  available  to  them  in  management 
and  to  design  an  educational  program  that  will 
prepare  them  for  the  field  of  their  choice.  Inten- 
sive career  orientation  seminars  and  placement 
assistance  will  be  available  to  seniors  as  they 
approach  graduation,  and  students  will  also 
have  access  to  the  University’s  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Counseling  and  Career  Placement. 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
COLLEGE 

The  plan  for  the  College  of  Professional 
Studies  identifies  five  fields  in  which  academic 
programs  may  be  developed:  Management, 
Health,  Urban  Technology,  Mass  Communica- 
tions, and  Architecture  and  Urban  Design.  The 
Management  Program  is  intended  both  to  be  a 
complete  program  in  itself  and  also  to  be  a 
foundation  for  the  development  of  other  profes- 
sional programs.  The  new  Concentration  in 
Health  Services  Administration  is  an  example 
of  the  ways  in  which  new  programs  will  be 
developed  on  the  basis  of  the  Management 
Program.  The  College  is  currently  considering 
the  establishment  of  concentrations  in  the  fields 
of  Communications  Management  and  Tech- 
nology Management  as  a way  of  initiating  pro- 
gram activity  in  the  field  of  Mass  Communica- 
tions and  Urban  Technology. 

COLLEGE  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES  POLiaES  ON  CREDIT 
EVALUATION 

The  paragraphs  below  describe  the  policies 
which  will  be  used  to  evaluate  for  credit  stu- 
dents’ learning  experiences  which  have  been 
taken  outside  the  College  of  Professional 
Studies-Management  Program.  While  these 
policies  will  govern  the  initial  credit  evaluation 
done  for  students  entering  the  Program,  the 
College  views  the  credit  evaluation  process  as 
an  on-going  one.  As  the  faculty  generates  addi- 
tional options  for  evaluation,  students  may  re- 
quest that  their  prior  learning  experiences  be 
evaluated  for  credit  using  these  new  options. 
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Except  where  a student  earns  credit  by  taking 
the  examination  prepared  to  test  specific 
knowledge  of  management  program  courses, 
the  receiving  of  credits  should  be  regarded  as  a 
separate  issue  from  the  determination  of  how 
these  prior  learning  experiences  will  be  used  to 
fulfill  specific  degree  requirements  of  the  Man- 
agement Program.  These  determinations  will 
be  made  in  the  following  ways: 

) General  Education  Component 

The  decision  as  to  whether  the  prior  learning 
experiences,  for  which  the  student  has  received 
credit,  will  be  used  to  fulfill  specific  require- 
ments in  the  General  Education  Component  of 
the  Program,  is  made  by  the  student  and  his/her 
academic  advisor.  The  student  may  be  asked  to 
provide  course  descriptions  and/or  other  mate- 
rials to  facilitate  these  determinations. 

Applied  Component: 

In  order  for  prior  coursework  to  be  used  to 
fulfill  specific  requirements  in  the  Applied 
Component  of  the  Program,  the  content  must 
be  comparable  to  the  specific  required  course. 
Comparability  will  be  determined  based  on  in- 
formation provided  by  the  student  regarding 
topics  covered,  texts  used,  other  course  re- 
quirements, and  duration.  These  determina- 
tions will  be  made  by  the  Coordinator  of  Stu- 
dent Support  Services  in  conjunction  with  fac- 
ulty in  relevant  disciplines.  In  cases  where  prior 
courses  are  determined  not  to  be  comparable  to 
Management  Program  courses,  the  student  may 
request  or  be  required  by  his^er  academic  ad- 
visor or  by  the  Coordinator  of  Student  Support 
Services  to  take  an  examination  prepared  by  the 
faculty  member  offering  the  Management  Pro- 
gram course.  Credit  for  the  Management  Pro- 
gram course  will  be  given  if  the  student  re- 
ceives a passing  grade  on  the  exam. 

CREDIT  POLICY 

The  College  will  grant  credit  for  prior  course 
work  satisfactorily  completed  by  students  en- 
rolled in  a duly  accredited,  two  or  four  year 
post-secondary  institution.  According  to  Uni- 
versity Policy,  a grade  of  “C”  or  better  must  be 
earned  in  order  for  the  credit  to  be  transferable. 
In  cases  where  the  course  work  was  completed 
on  other  than  a semester  hour  basis,  credit  for 
such  work  will  be  numerically  converted  to  a 
semester-hour  basis. 

As  indicated  above  (see  section  on  Credit  by 
Examination)  the  College  will  grant  credit  for 
examinations  offered  by  the  College  Level 
Examination  Program,  or  CLEP.  The  score  one 


must  achieve  to  receive  credit  and  the  amount 
of  credit  to  be  received  will  be  determined  by 
the  Coordinator  of  Student  Support  Services 
in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  Program 
Director  and  with  faculty  in  relevant  disci- 
plines. 

The  College  will  also  grant  credit  to  a stu- 
dent who,  through  practical  experience,  inde- 
pendent study,  or  some  other  means  has  mas- 
tered the  material  in  a course  in  the  Applied 
Component  of  the  Management  Program,  and 
can  demonstrate  this  by  passing  an  examination 
prepared  by  the  faculty  member  offering  the 
course.  In  such  a case,  credit  for  the  specific 
Management  Program  course  will  be  recorded 
on  the  student’s  record.  See  the  section  entitled 
“Credit-by-Examination”  in  the  general  de- 
scription of  the  College  elsewhere  in  this 
catalogue. 

The  College  will  continue  to  study  the  issues 
surrounding  the  granting  of  academic  credit  for 
learning  which  has  taken  place  off-campus,  and 
will  move  to  broaden  its  policies  in  this  area. 
As  these  new  options  for  credit  are  generated, 
students  should  request  that  their  prior  learning 
experiences  be  evaluated  for  credit  using  these 
new  options. 

APPEALS  PROCEDURE 

The  present  policy  of  the  College  of  Profes- 
sional Studies  provides  that  a student  may,  in  a 
specific  instance,  appeal  the  application  of  a 
standard,  policy  or  requirement  directly  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College.  A more  detailed  grievance 
procedure  is  in  formation  by  a team  of  faculty 
and  staff. 

MGT  100  Introduction  to  Management 

A first  course  in  the  functions  and  problems  of 
management,  designed  to  introduce  students  to 
the  concrete  world  of  management  for  which 
much  of  their  subsequent  coursework  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  them. 

3-4  Lect  Hrs  3-4  Credits 

MGT  101  The  Liberal  Arts  and  the  World 
of  Work 

This  course  is  designed  to  inform  students  in 
broad  terms  about  the  world  of  work  they  plan 
to  enter,  the  social  functions  of  work,  the  or- 
ganizational settings  in  which  work  takes 
place,  the  different  forms  of  work,  and  the 
values  attached  to  work.  The  course  will  also 
introduce  students  to  the  conceptual  and  discip- 
linary tools  they  will  encounter  at  later  stages  in 
the  Management  Program.  This  course  will  be 
taught  by  a team  of  faculty  from  several  fields 


in  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

102  Expression  of  Critical  Thought 

Expression  of  Critical  Thought  cultivates  skills 
of  reasoning  and  communicating  that  have  been 
found  basic  and  essential  to  human  problem 
solving  and  reasoning  at  all  levels.  The  course 
will  assist  students  to  deal  with  the  courses 
taken  in  the  Management  Program.  It  is  re- 
quired of  all  freshmen  in  the  first  semester. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

111  Communications  Seminar 

An  intensive  one  term  study  of  writing  particu- 
larly designed  for  upper  division  students 
whose  writing  ability  must  develop  to  meet  the 
demands  of  coursework  and  a career.  Contents 
of  the  course  include  major  statements,  com- 
position structure,  the  use  of  information,  and 
relations  with  an  audience. 

3 Lect  Hrs  1-3  Credits 

MGT  160  Problems  of  Inquiry 

This  course  explores  how  we  come  to  know  the 
natural,  social  and  moral  worlds.  Specifically, 
the  course  focuses  on  the  complex  interplay  of 
facts  and  values  in  our  effort  to  explain  and 
evaluate.  The  course  examines  how  natural  and 
social  scientists  arrive  at  judgments  of  fact  and 
how  moral  philosophers  arrive  at  value  judg- 
ments. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

220  Managerial  Statistics 

This  is  a non-calculus  introduction  to  statistical 
description  and  inference.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  give  the  students  sufficient  knowl- 
edge so  that  they  will  be  able  to  intelligently 
evaluate  statistical  reports  and  to  properly 
gather,  tabulate,  and  analyze  research  data. 
Topics  covered  include  tabulation  and  statisti- 
cal measurement  of  sample  data,  probability 
(including  common  distribution)  parametric 
and  nonparametric  hypothesis  testing  (two 
sample,  contingency  tables,  goodness  of  fit, 
and  analysis  of  variance),  estimation,  regres- 
sion, correlations,  survey  and  sampling 
techniques,  and  experimental  design. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

260  Introduction  to  Law  and  Management 

This  course  explores  the  nature  and  functions  of 
law  and  legal  systems.  It  examines  the  use  of 
law  in  resolving  disputes,  facilitating  arrange- 
ments and  as  an  administrative  regulatory  in- 
strument. Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
interface  between  law  and  management  theory. 
3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 
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262  Massachusetts  State  Government  and 
its  Management 

A study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Government  and  the  organiza- 
tional problems  which  are  involved  in  its  opera- 
tion. The  roles  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
executive  in  planning,  organizational  de- 
velopment, staffing  and  directing,  and  control 
will  be  discussed.  The  budget  process,  person- 
nel and  civil  services  will  be  explained  in  some 
detail.  The  applicability  of  simple  managerial 
principles  to  the  state  government  will  be  dis- 
cussed from  the  standpoint  of  the  citizen,  who 
is  both  its  owner  and  its  ultimate  consumer. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

320  Introduction  to  Operations  Research 

This  course  provides  an  overview  of  important 
concepts  and  techniques  used  for  deriving  op- 
timum solutions  to  managerial  problems.  The 
course  begins  with  definitions  of  system,  man- 
ager, and  optimum  decisions.  States  of  nature, 
alternative  course  of  action,  objective  function, 
payoff  matrix,  and  opportunity  loss  are 
explored,  three  types  of  decision-making  situa- 
tions, certainty,  uncertainty  and  risks,  are 
examined  and  decision-making  criteria  are  de- 
rived. The  remainder  of  the  course  explores 
several  of  the  widely  used  operations  research 
techniques,  such  as  flow  charts,  task  diagrams, 
pert  networks,  Monte  Carlo  Technique,  as- 
signment, resource  allocation,  transportation 
(distribution),  and  general  linear  program- 
ming. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  220  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

321  Operations  Management 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  principle  prob- 
lems and  issues  that  confront  the  manager  of  the 
interactions  among  physical  resources  which 
result  in  the  production  of  a good  or  delivery  of 
a service.  The  course  also  explores 
methodologies  of  analysis  and  decision- 
making as  applied  to  these  problems  and  issues . 
Appropriate  quantitative  techniques  such  as 
cash  flow  convergence,  mathematical  pro- 
gramming, regression  analysis,  decision 
analysis,  queuing  models,  and  simulation  are 
covered.  The  remainder  of  the  course  studies 
the  fundamental  elements  of  production  and 
services  delivery  management.  Included  are 
such  topics  as  facilities  management,  work 
measurement,  process  design,  forecasting, 
scheduling  and  dispatching,  production  and  in- 
ventory control,  quantity  control,  effects  of 
technological  change,  and  economics  of  trans- 
portation and  logistics. 
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Prerequisite;  Mgt  320. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

331  Marketing  in  the  Public  and  Private 
Sector  I 

Managers,  whether  in  business,  government  or 
other  types  of  organizations,  should  be  capable 
of  participating  in  the  process  through  which  an 
organization  attempts  to  achieve  its  objectives 
by  acting  on  and  reacting  to  its  environment.  In 
this  course,  students  will  learn  to  analyze  the 
structure  and  behavior  of:  1)  social,  economic, 
technological,  political,  legal  and  other  sys- 
tems within  which  an  organization  operates;  2) 
individuals  and  groups  within  those  systems 
towards  which  an  organization’s  products  or 
services  are  directed  and  from  which  its  re- 
sources are  obtained . Students  will  then  learn  to 
formulate  and  evaluate  programs  designed  to 
achieve  an  organization’s  objectives  by  in- 
fluencing and  adapting  to  its  external  environ- 
ment. The  courses  will  make  use  of  lectures, 
class  discussion,  exercises,  report  writing,  and 
case  studies. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

335  The  Organization  and  its  Environment 

No  organization  exists  in  a vacuum.  The 
survival,  let  alone  success,  of  an  organization  is 
dependent  upon  its  ability  to  operate  effectively 
in  its  environment.  This  course  focuses  on 
learning  how  to  describe  and  analyze  the  in- 
teractions between  an  organization  and  its  envi- 
ronment and  to  understand  how  these  interac- 
tions affect  the  structure  and  behavior  of  the 
organization. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

340  Management  of  Financial  Resources  I 

The  greater  part  of  this  course  is  an  introduction 
to  financial  accounting,  emphasizing  concepts 
rather  than  bookkeeping  procedures.  The 
course  also  includes  brief  treatment  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  short-term  financial  needs  of 
profit  and  non-profit  entities. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

341  Management  of  Financial  Resources  II 

Continuation  of  the  study  of  short-term  finan- 
cial management.  Basic  aspects  of  long-term 
finance  including  leverage,  debt  capacity  and 
dividend  policy.  Introduction  to  the  types  of 
securities  issued  by  public  and  private  entities. 
Capital  budgeting  and  the  time  value  of  money. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt.  340  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 
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350  Management  of  Human  Resources  I 

An  introductory  course  centered  around  the 
processes  of  planning,  organizing,  directing 
and  controlling  activities  as  they  relate  to  the 
effective  utilization  and  development  of  people 
in  formal  organizations.  Students  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  analytical  tools  useful  in  concep- 
tualizing, diagnosing  and  acting  on  managerial 
problems  related  to  the  interaction  between  or- 
ganizations, their  objectives  and  the  develop- 
ment of  human  resources;  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  concepts  of  organization  analysis 
and  design,  and  to  the  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
organizational  structure  on  human  perform- 
ance. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

351  Management  of  Human  Resources  II 

This  core  course  will  expose  students  to  the 
theories,  ideas  and  research  concerning  human 
behavior  in  organizations.  It  has  been  stmc- 
tured  as  an  experiential  learning  process 
around  the  analysis  of  individual  behavior,  in- 
terpersonal relations  and  group  dynamics.  Stu- 
dents will  be  exposed  to  the  critical  interactions 
and  options  open  to  management  in  stmcturing 
human  performance  and  the  value  implications 
implicit  in  personnel  decisions. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  350  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

420  Management  Science  Models 

The  objective  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
management  science  models  used  in  the 
analysis  and  solution  of  managerial  problems. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  understanding  the  useful- 
ness of  the  models  for  decision-making  as  well 
as  their  powers  and  weaknesses  as  they  are  used 
to  solve  problems  of  different  functional  areas 
of  business  and  nonbusiness  organizations.  In- 
cluded are  such  topics  as  linear  programming, 
dynamic  programming,  introduction  to  integer 
and  goal  programming,  network  analysis, 
queuing  models  and  introduction  to  Markov 
processes. 

Prerequisites;  Mgt  320  and  321;  Mgt  32 1 can  be 
taken  concurrently. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

421  System  Simulation 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  1)  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  concept  of  simulation,  and 
the  approaches  and  computer  languages  used; 
and  2)  to  indicate  the  important  role  which 
simulation  models  are  capable  of  playing  in  the 
management  of  complex  systems.  Topics  to  be 
covered  include  continuous  and  discrete  system 
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simulation  approaches,  computer  simulation 
languages  like  CPSS  and  SIMSCRIPT,  and 
application  of  simulation  in  differnt  functional 
areas. 

Prerequisites;  A computer  programming 
course,  Mgt  320, 32 1 , 34 1 , 33 1 . Mgt  32 1 , 34 1 , 
and  331  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

422  Systems  Analysis  for  Managerial 
Decisions 

The  student  will  become  familiar  with  the  con- 
cepts of  systems  analysis  and  their  use,  along 
with  the  use  of  quantitative  models  and  the 
computer  to  solve  managerial  problems  in  a 
variety  of  functional  areas.  Included  are  such 
topics  as  introduction  to  systems  and  models, 
stages  of  a systems  analysis  approach,  over- 
view of  systems  applications  by  functional 
areas,  and  computer  techniques  for  systems 
implementation  in  finance,  operations,  and 
marketing. 

Prerequisites:  Mgt  320  and  321. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

423  Forecasting 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  different  approaches  used  in  fore- 
casting, the  problems  involved  in  their  applica- 
tion, and  the  pitfalls  associated  with  them.  Top- 
ics to  be  covered  include  use  of  correlation  and 
regression  analysis,  univariate  and  multivariate 
true  series  analysis,  decomposition  methods, 
exponential  smoothing,  Box-Jenkins 
methodology,  adaptive  filtering  and  data  man- 
agement. 

Prerequisites;  Mgt  220. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

424  Operations  Planning  and  Control 

The  objective  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the 
application  of  quantitative  techniques  to  the 
functional  area  of  an  organization  which  deals 
with  problems  arising  from  the  need  to  design, 
plan,  and  control  a system  that  transforms  in- 
puts into  outputs.  Included  are  such  topics  as 
inventory  control,  aggregate  planning,  a 
scheduling  and  sequencing,  assembly  line 
balancing,  project  scheduling,  and  facilities  re- 
placement and  maintenance. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  420. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

425  Introduction  to  Management 
Information  Systems 

The  course  introduces  the  student  to  manage- 
ment information  systems  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  date  processing.  Topics  to  be  dis- 


cussed will  be  related  to  organization!  condi- 
tions determining  the  role  of  the  date  proc- 
essing function,  common  structural  alterna- 
tives, major  hardware  and  software  including 
their  purposes  and  limitations,  principal 
work  elements,  and  the  impact  of  engineer- 
ing to  technologies  on  corporate  operations. 
The  special  management  challenges  pre- 
sented by  the  date  processing  function  will 
be  discussed  both  from  the  view  point  of 
corporate  management  and  of  data  proc- 
essing management. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

426  Logistics  and  Transportation 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  logistics  activities  of  an  or- 
ganization from  systems  approach  viewpoint 
that  integrates  the  activities  of  transportation, 
inventory  control,  materials  handling,  ware- 
housing, order  processing,  protective  packag- 
ing, scheduling  and  customer  service.  Topics 
to  be  covered  include  a discussion  of  the  logis- 
tics environment,  location  of  facilities,  inven- 
tory policy,  transport  and  scheduling,  storage 
and  materials  handling,  and  logistics  manage- 
ment and  control. 

Prerequisites;  Mgt  420. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 


427  Quality  Planning  and  Control 

Familiarize  the  students  with  the  approaches 
involved  in  planning  the  quality  function  of  a 
system  so  that  products  and  services  will  be  fit 
for  use,  and  in  analyzing  quality  problems  in 
order  to  discover  causes  and  propose  remedies. 
Among  the  topics  to  be  covered  are  the  quality 
control  functions  and  its  economics,  accept- 
ance sampling,  statistical  aids,  control  of  a pro- 
cess at  the  different  stages  of  the  product,  rela- 
tions with  vendors  and  customers,  quality  data 
systems,  and  diagnosis  techniques  for  quality 
improvement. 

Prerequisites;  Mgt  320  and  Mgt  321;  Mgt  321 
can  be  taken  concurrently. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

428  Management  Science  Applications  in 
the  Public  Sector 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the 
students  with  management  science  applications 
to  the  solution  of  problems  related  to  nonbusi- 
ness systems  such  as  health  care,  city  opera- 
tions, law  enforcement,  education,  and  envi- 
ronment. Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  variety 
of  nonbusiness  problems  that  can  be  solved  by 
management  science  approaches  and  the  poten- 
tial uses  of  such  approaches  in  the  public  sec- 
tor. 
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Prerequisite:  Mgt  420. 

3 Lect  Hrs 

3 Credits 

430  Sales  and  Sales  Management 

The  basic  objective  is  to  develop  the  student’s 
understanding  and  skills  in  managing  the  per- 
sonal selling  function.  The  course  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  those  students  who  seek  out 
companies  that  place  special  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal selling  as  an  element  of  the  marketing 
mix.  It  is  also  important  to  general  managers 
since  the  course  is  oriented  to  the  firm’s  market- 
ing strategy  and  towards  implementation. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  33 1 or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

431  Consumer  Behavior  and  Marketing 
Communications 

Analyzes  interactions  between  consumer 
decision-making  processes  using  concepts  of 
economics,  sociology,  psychology,  and  mass 
and  informal  communications,  in  order  to  de- 
velop marketing  communication  strategies  in 
response  to  specific  marketing  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  33 1 or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 


432  Marketing  Research 

Presents  marketing  research  as  the  systematic 
and  objective  search  for  and  analysis  of  infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  identification  and  solu- 
tion of  marketing  problems  as  well  as  for  use  in 
management  information  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt.  33 1 or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

433  Marketing  Management 

The  objective  is  to  develop  the  student  to  the 
point  of  being  able  to  formulate  a marketing 
program.  The  elements  of  the  marketing  pro- 
gram must  be  combined  in  a logical  integrated 
manner  conforming  to  marketing  forces  that 
bear  on  the  firm  and  must  be  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  program’s  target  market  segment. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  33 1 or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

434  Public  Management  Processes 

This  course  examines  the  role  of  public  ad- 
ministrators in  the  design  and  implementation 
of  public  policy.  It  deals  with  the  technical, 
political,  and  social  issues  involved  in  manag- 
ing federal,  state  and  local  units  of  government. 


considering  public  administration  as  a profes- 
sion as  well  as  an  academic  subject,  the  course 
covers  the  need  for  and  historical  development 
of  public  administration,  the  problems  of  man- 
agerial decision-making,  ethics  in  government, 
crucial  aspects  of  the  public  budgeting  and  per- 
sonnel processes,  and  the  future  of  public  ad- 
ministration. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  350  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

435  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation 

This  course  deals  with  how  managers  plan 
programmatic  objectives  and  evaluate  the  at- 
tainment of  the  objectives.  It  discusses  not  only 
the  techniques  of  planning  and  evaluation  but 
also  the  political  and  organizational  environ- 
ments in  which  these  techniques  are  executed. 
Topics  covered  include  the  determination  of 
performance  criteria  and  standards.  Choice  of 
research  design  and  instruments,  presentation 
of  evaluation  data  and  reports,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  evaluation  results  to  improve  organiza- 
tional efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  335  or  350  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

436  Policy  Analysis:  Physical  Delivery 
Systems 

This  course  builds  on  the  concepts  and 
techniques  presented  in  Mgt  435  and  brings 
them  to  bear  on  the  analysis  of  physical  sys- 
tems. The  course  will  be  case-oriented  and  will 
be  primarily  concerned  with  the  planning, 
land-use,  and  environmental  issues  associated 
with  public  policies  and  programs  in  areas  such 
as  transportation  and  housing. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  434  and  Mgt  435  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

437  Policy  Analysis:  Social  Delivery 
Systems 

This  course  builds  on  the  concepts  and 
techniques  presented  in  Mgt  435  but  in  a direc- 
tion different  than  Mgt  436.  The  course  will 
present  evaluation  design  and  management  at  a 
level  beyond  Mgt  435,  with  a special  emphasis 
on  the  analysis  of  social  programs.  The  course 
will  discuss  the  environment  in  which  social 
programs  are  planned,  evaluated,  and  revised 
and  the  specific  analytical  needs  of  public  man- 
agers in  these  various  processes. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  434  and  Mgt  435  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 
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440  Public  Budgeting  Systems 

This  course  examines  public  budgeting  at  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  Its  emphasis  is 
on  how  the  public  manager  uses  budgeting  in 
the  planning,  evaluation,  and  control  of  public 
programs.  Topics  covered  include  the  budget 
process,  emphasizing  the  recent  federal  re- 
forms, the  tools  of  analysis  used  in  public 
budgeting;  the  applications  of  program-based 
budgeting  systems  at  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  level;  and  the  future  directions  for  public 
budgeting. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  34 1 or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

441  Financial  Management  of 
Governmental  Entities 

Whereas  a course  of  public  budgeting  systems 
deals  with  budgeting  and  financial  manage- 
ment from  an  institutional  process,  issue- 
oriented  perspective,  the  course  in  financial 
management  is  primarily  a techniques-oriented 
course  for  those  students  who  wish  to  develop 
in-depth  knowledge  in  the  ways  public  agen- 
cies manage  all  of  their  resources,  such  as  rev- 
enues, expenditures,  inventories,  and  debt. 
The  process  of  the  course  will  center  on  class 
lectures  and  case  studies  which  will  integrate 
the  management  techniques  and  accounting 
techniques  used  to  solve  contemporary  public 
financial  problems  such  as  the  establishment  of 
a public  debt  policy  and  the  formulation  of 
current  and  capital  budgets. 

Prerequisite;  Mgt  341  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

442  Managerial  Accounting 

Study  of  the  costs  of  operations  of  all  types  of 
entities  with  particular  attention  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  variable  and  joint  costs.  Examination  of 
the  use  of  cost  data  both  by  managers  within 
entities  and  by  those  who  negotiate  about  or 
I regulate  costs  and  pricing. 

Prerequisite;  Mgt  340  or  permission  of  instruc- 
i tor. 

, 3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

I 

^ 443  Business  Finance 

Continues  in  greater  depth  the  study  of  the 
management  of  financial  resources  initiated  in 
1 Mgt  34 1 . Contrasts  the  information  and  proce- 
1 dures  of  analysis  available  to  individuals  out- 
I side  the  firm  and  those  within  it.  Introduction  to 
I the  financial  aspects  of  mergers  and  acquisi- 
I tions.  Brief  review  of  the  disclosure  and  ac- 


counting standards  required  by  professional 
and  governmental  bodies. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  34 1 or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

444  The  Theory  of  Finance 

This  course  supplements  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained in  Mgt  340-341,  with  the  analytical 
techniques  required  to  accomplish  the  varied 
assignments  a financial  manager  or  analyst 
might  receive.  The  course  assumes  a basic  un- 
derstanding of  the  institutional  environment 
within  which  financial  decisions  are  made  and  a 
grasp  of  the  concepts  presented  in  the  340-341 
sequence.  From  this  assumed  base,  the  course 
will  present  the  theoretical  background  of  vari- 
ous analytical  techniques,  a discussion  of  their 
potential  benefits  and  shortcomings,  and 
examples  of  their  use.  Major  topics  include 
asset  management,  capital  budgeting,  and  val- 
uation theory. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  34 1 or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

445  Issues  in  Financial  Accounting 

Building  on  the  abilities  gained  in  the  core 
course,  this  course  extends  the  study  of  finan- 
cial accounting,  particularly  in  the  areas  of: 
determination  of  period  income,  balance  sheet 
valuation,  accounting  for  equities.  The  course 
also  explores  the  issues  in  the  areas  of  price- 
level  and  fair  value  accounting,  alternative 
methods  of  financial  statement  presentation, 
and  accounting  changes. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  34 1 or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

4 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

446  Financial  and  Operational  Auditing 
The  role  of  auditing,  operational  and  financial, 
in  the  management  of  private  and  public  sector 
organizations.  Goals,  scope,  standards  and 
methodologies  of  internal  and  external  auditing 
as  instruments  of  control,  accountability,  re- 
porting and  performance  evaluation  by  man- 
agement and  outside  parties-at-interest  requir- 
ing reliable  data  for  decision-making. 
Prerequisites:  Mgt  340  and  445;  Mgt  445  may 
be  taken  concurrently. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

447  Business  Tax  Planning  and 
Management 

This  course  covers  the  impact  of  federal,  state 
and  local  taxation  on  managerial  decision- 


making; planning  and  organizing  the  tax  func- 
tion; long  and  short-term  analysis,  research  and 
planning;  and  tax  information  systems  and  con- 
trols. Coverage  also  includes  income,  proper- 
ty, sales  and  payroll  taxes  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Prerequisite;  Mgt  340  and  445  or 
permission  of  instructor;  Mgt  445  may  be  taken 
concurrently. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

448  Investment  Management 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to 
prepare  to  work  for  one  of  the  many  types  of 
firms  that  invest  in  financial  instruments.  Top- 
ics covered  include  the  characteristics  of  vari- 
ous types  of  investors  which  determine  the 
types  of  instruments  they  should  buy;  the  pro- 
cedures of  analyzing  and  selecting  securities  to 
satisfy  investors’  needs;  the  markets  in  which 
exchange  of  securities  take  place. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  341, 443,  445  or  permission 
of  instructor;  Mgt  443  and  445  may  be  taken 
concurrently. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

449  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets 

An  introduction  to  the  financial  institutions  in 
the  economy  of  the  USA,  covering  their  impor- 
tance to  the  working  of  our  system.  Among  the 
institutions  described  are  insurance  companies, 
banks  of  several  types,  brokerage  firms  and  the 
security  markets.  Study  of  management  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  these  firms,  with  techniques 
for  the  analysis  and  resolution  of  these  prob- 
lems by  managers. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  34 1 . 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

450  Behavioral  Techniques  in  Human 
Resources  Management 

A seminar  directed  primarily  to  the  develop- 
ment of  basic  skills  and  research  techniques 
common  to  the  fields  of  personnel  and  labor 
relations.  It  will  provide  knowledge  of  and  in- 
formation on  those  aspects  of  research 
methodology  required  for  effective  role  de- 
velopment in  personnel  and  labor  relations. 
Required  for  all  management  majors  concen- 
trating in  the  human  resources  area. 
Prerequisite;  Mgt  35 1 or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

451  Organizational  Development 

A seminar  centered  on  diagnostic  techniques, 
change  processes,  and  managerial  intervention 
techniques  as  applied  to  a variety  of  human 
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groupings  within  formal  organizations.  Re- 
quired for  all  management  majors  concentrat- 
ing in  the  human  resources  area. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  450  and  452  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 


force  analysis,  the  impact  of  unemployment 
and  technological  change,  and  contract  negoti- 
ation and  administration. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  450  and  452  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 


452  Public  and  Private  Sector  Personnel 
Systems 

This  course  explores  the  personnel  manage- 
ment process  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  It  examines  the  role  of  the  personnel 
manager  and  the  nature  of  the  various  forces 
that  shape  that  role.  In  addition  to  the  tradi- 
tional areas  of  personnel  management,  such  as 
recruitment,  selection,  and  compensation.  Time 
will  be  devoted  to  a review  of  the  special  prob- 
lems associated  with  public  sector  personnel 
management.  Prerequisite:  Mgt  351  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

453  Public  and  Private  Sector  Labor 
Relations  Systems 

Explores  the  nature,  development,  and  current 
problems  of  union-management  relations  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Attention  is 
given  to  subjects  such  as  labor  market  and  labor 


460  Special  Problems  of  Small  Business 

The  formations  and  management  of  small  or- 
ganizations, profit  and  non-profit,  typically 
with  personnel  of  under  100.  The  course  will 
emphasize  the  analytical  tools  and  management 
concepts  which  can  be  effectively  used  by 
smaller  organizations  and  will  treat  problems  of 
personnel  organization,  financing,  and  market- 
ing. Material  will  deal  with  the  problems  of 
finding  opportunities,  appraising  the  potential 
for  success,  negotiating  price  and  terms  for 
funding  or  purchase,  raising  capital,  and 
operating  problems  at  various  stages  in  the  life 
cycle  of  a small  enterprise.  Material  will  con- 
sist of  case  studies,  selected  readings,  and  oc- 
casional invited  guests. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  341  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 


461  Purchasing  and  Materials 
Management 

A study  of  the  principles  and  techniques  under- 
lying the  organization  and  management  of  the 
procurement  function.  The  place  of  the  pur- 
chasing function  as  it  relates  to  other  manage- 
ment functions  in  the  modern  profit  or  non- 
profit enterprise. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

470  Organization  of  the  Health  System 

This  is  a study  of  the  people  and  organizations 
which  make  up  the  American  system  and  how 
this  sytem  has  been  shaped  and  is  continually 
being  reshaped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community.  The  course  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  the  Concentration  in 
Health  Services  Administration. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

471  Legal  Issues  in  Health 

This  is  a study  of  the  health  organization  and 
the  law.  Its  purpose  is  to  describe  the  legal 
responsibilities  of  the  governing  body,  the 
medical  staff,  and  the  administrator.  The 
course  is  a requirement  for  the  concentration  in 
Health  Services  Administration. 
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Prerequisite:  Mgt  470  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

472  Health  Systems  Planning  and 
Administration 

This  is  a study  of  the  ways  an  administrator 
functions  within  a health  organization  to  help  it 
accomplish  its  goals.  It  is  also  an  introduction 
to  community  health  problems  and  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  systems  are  designed  to  meet  these 
problems.  The  course  is  a requirement  for  the 
Concentration  in  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion. Prerequisite:  Mgt  350,  Mgt  351  and  Mgt 
470  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

478  Special  Topics  in  Management 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  management. 
Course  content  and  credit  will  vary  each  semes- 
ter and  will  be  announced  during  the  advance 
registration  period. 

Hours  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

480  Management  Internship 

Full  or  part-time  work  experience  in  manage- 
ment settings,  supervised  by  an  on-site  super- 
visor and  a management  program  faculty  spon- 
sor. Credit  also  available  to  students  with  prior 
managerial  experience  who  develop  a profes- 
sional portfolio  about  that  experience  under  the 
supervision  of  a faculty  sponsor.  Open  only  to 
management  students  who  have  completed  75 
credits,  3 out  of  the  4 management  core  courses, 
and  the  application  process  during  advance  reg- 
istration periods.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
CPS  dean’s  office,  management  students  only. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  4-8  Credits 

482  Independent  Study 

Student-initiated  research  project  on  a man- 
agement topic,  supervised  by  a member  of  the 
management  program  faculty,  open  to  a limited 
number  of  students  each  semester. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3-4  Credits 

500  Exchange  Program  with 
Northeastern  University 
Students  enrolled  in  the  management  program 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Professional  Studies,  take  specialized 
course  work  not  available  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston  at  the  College  of  Bus- 
iness Administration  at  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity. Students  interested  in  this  option  should 
contact  the  College  of  Professional  Studies 


dean’s  office.  Priority  will  be  given  to  man- 
agement students. 

103  Introduction  to  Engineering 

A basic  introduction  to  the  various  fields  of 
engineering.  Course  is  divided  into  modules, 
each  concerned  with  an  Engineering  field. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 
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The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
offers  limited,  high-quality  graduate-level 
programs.  At  present  five  programs  of  study 
offer  Masters  degrees;  Biology,  Chemistry, 
English,  History,  and  Mathematics.  Each  pro- 
gram is  characterized  by  a distinguished  facul- 
ty, small  classes  and  excellent  facilities.  Clas- 
ses offered  in  the  late  afternoon  make  graduate 
study  at  UMB  particularly  attractive  to  those 
who  work  in  the  Greater  Boston  community. 
Graduate  study  is  part  of  the  University’s 
commitment  to  serve  its  students  — to  satisfy 
their  special  needs  and  varied  interests.  To  ful- 
fill this  commitment,  more  programs  — some 
will  have  a multidisciplinary  focus  — are  being 
prepared. 

Further  information  and  applications  are 
available  in  the  Graduate  Office  or  by  writing  to 
the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  Application 
fees  are  $10  for  Massachusetts  residents  and 
$25  for  non-residents  and  foreign  students. 
Program  descriptions  are  available  either  in  the 
Graduate  Office  or  in  the  respective  depart- 
ments. Applicants  should  consult  both  the 
UMB  Graduate  Bulletin  and  relevant  sections 
of  this  Bulletin  for  further  information. 


Admission 

All  graduates  of  approved  colleges,  univer- 
sities , or  institutions  who  hold  the  B . A . or  B . S . 
or  other  bachelor’s  degrees  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Graduate  Program.  Ad- 
mission is  only  for  the  semester  requested  and 
cannot  be  guaranteed  for  a later  date.  Applica- 
tion forms  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  Harbor  Campus, 
Boston,  MA  02125.  Application  for  admis- 
sion, with  supporting  documents,  should  be 
sent  in  duplicate  to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies.  The  application  and  the  ac- 
companying documents  must  be  received  by 
April  15  for  September  enrollment,  and 
November  15  for  the  January  enrollment.  Ap- 
plications received  after  these  dates  can  be  con- 
sidered only  on  a space  available  basis. 

Admission  to  Graduate  Studies  does  not  au- 
tomatically indicate  candidacy  for  an  advanced 
degree.  Such  candidacy  is  subject  to  specific 
requirements  as  defined  by  the  individual  de- 
partments. Students  must  secure  the  approval 
of  the  chairperson  of  the  department  in  which 
they  desire  to  major  before  they  can  become  a 
candidate  for  a degree  in  that  subject. 


Applicants  can  be  admitted  to  Graduate 
Studies  in  one  of  the  two  following  categories; 

Degree  Status:  a student  admitted  as  fully 
qualified  to  undertake  a program  toward  a 
graduate  degree. 

Special  Student:  any  student  who  is  not 
admitted  to  a graduate  program  but  who  is 
allowed  to  enroll  in  courses. 

General  Admission  Requirements 

1.  Minimum  cumulative  grade  point  average 
of  2.75. 

2.  A bachelor’s  degree  or  the  equivalent  from 
any  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing. 

3.  Two  official  transcripts  of  all  previous  col- 
lege work  (graduate  and  undergraduate) . 
An  applicant  should  request  the  Registrar  of 
all  colleges  previously  attended  to  send  two 
copies  of  the  transcript  directly  to  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  A final 
transcript  showing  that  the  bachelor’s  de- 
gree has  been  awarded  must  be  received 
before  the  applicant  can  enter  Graduate 
Studies. 

4.  Two  letters  of  recommendation  from  per- 
sons in  the  field  of  the  applicant’s  academic 
major  at  the  institution  most  recently  at- 
tended. Applicants  whose  academic  record 
goes  back  further  than  five  years  may  substi- 
tute other  references,  subject  to  departmen- 
tal acceptance. 

5.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination  (both 
Aptitude  and  Advanced  Tests)  are  not  re- 
quired in  all  departments  but  the  scores 
should  be  submitted  if  available.  Biology 
and  Chemistry  Departments  require  appro- 
priate GRE  exams.  Addresses  of  the 
Graduate  Record  Exam  test  centers  are 
available  from  the  Educational  Testing  Ser- 
vice, 20  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey 08540. 

6.  For  foreign  student  requirements  see  section 
entitled  Foreign  Applicants. 

7.  The  applicant  must  be  accepted  by  both  the 
department(s)  and  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies. 


Foreign  Applicants 

The  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL)  is  required  of  all  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  Graduate  Studies  from  countries 
whose  native  language  is  not  English.  Informa- 
tion about  the  examination  may  be  obtained  by 
writing; 
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Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language 
Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

TOEFL  may  be  waived  if  the  applicant  has 
attended  an  English  speaking  college  or  univer- 
sity for  a period  of  at  least  two  academic  years. 
In  all  other  cases,  a score  of  550  or  above  is 
required.  Students  scoring  between  500  and 
549,  who  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  set 
by  departments,  may  be  admitted  with  special 
permission  of  the  department  in  which  they 
plan  to  major. 

Readmission 

A student  or  applicant  who  falls  into  one  of 
these  categories  must  reapply: 

1.  An  applicant  who  has  previously  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  University  but  did  not  enroll  on 
the  entrance  date  stated  in  the  acceptance 
letter; 

2.  A graduate  student  at  this  University  who 
was  accepted  for  one  degree  program  and 
wishes  to  apply  for  another  program  or  de- 
gree; and 

3.  A degree  candidate  who  has  not  enrolled  in 
courses  or  paid  the  program  fee  must  reap- 
ply and  pay  all  associated  fees. 

Master’s  Degree  Requirements 

1 . Thirty  graduation  credits.  Up  to  six  credits 
of  grade  B or  better  may  be  transferred  from 
other  institutions  with  the  consent  of  the 
department.  Twenty-one  of  the  30  credits 
must  be  in  the  major  field.  Up  to  six  credits 
may  be  counted  from  undergraduate  work 
with  the  consent  of  the  department. 

2.  The  thesis  and  general  examination  are  op- 
tional with  the  school  or  department,  but  if 
required,  they  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a committee  recommended  by  the  major 
department.  The  thesis  committee  will  con- 
sist of  members  of  the  faculty  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Chairperson  of  the  department, 
and  should  be  appointed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  student’s  first  graduate  registra- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  student  arrives  on  cam- 
pus, and  prior  to  the  appointment  of  a thesis 
committee,  an  advisor,  or  guidance  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  for  the  student 
from  the  members  of  the  faculty.  Once  the 
snident  has  selected  his  thesis  topic,  the 
guidance  committee  may  serve  as  the  thesis 
committee,  although  these  two  committees 
are  not  necessarily  the  same. 


The  thesis  must  be  approved  by  the  thesis 
committee,  the  department  chairperson,  the 
advisor,  and  those  members  of  the  faculty  in 
the  major  department  designated  by  the  de- 
partment Chairperson  to  approve  the  thesis. 
The  general  examination  (not  limited  to  the 
thesis)  is  conducted  by  an  examining  com- 
mittee of  at  least  three  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty. The  recommendation  of  a majority  of 
the  members  of  the  examining  committee 
shall  be  requisite  to  receiving  the  degree.  If 
a student  offers  a thesis,  problem  courses 
shall  be  limited  to  six  credits. 

3.  All  foreign  language  requirements  for  the 
Master’s  degree  are  optional  with  the  de- 
partment. 

4.  Course  credits  used  by  any  student  for  fulfil- 
ling the  requirements  for  a Master’s  degree 
may  not  be  used  by  the  student  for  fulfilling 
the  requirements  for  any  other  Master’s  de- 
gree at  this  University. 

5.  Students  should  consult  program  descrip- 
tions for  further  requirements. 

STUDENT  EXPENSES 


The  financial  requirements  of  the  Universi- 
ty, changing  costs,  state  and  legislative  action, 
and  other  matters  may  require  an  adjustment  of 
these  charges  and  expenses.  The  University 
reserves  the  right  to  make  adjustments  to  the 
estimated  charges  and  expenses  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  applicant  acknowl- 
edges this  reservation  by  the  submission  of  an 
application  for  admission  or  by  registration. 


Entrance  Expenses 

Application  Fee: 

Each  application  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity must  be  accompanied  by  a non- 
refundable  application  fee  payment  of  $10.00 
for  qualified  Massachusetts  residents;  $25.00 
for  non-Massachusetts  residents.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AT  BOSTON. 


GM-FEES  HALF  RATE 
8 credits  or  less 
Tuition  — Out-of-State 
In-State 

Activities 

Health 

Athletic 

I.D. 

Medical  Insurance 

PIRG 

♦Optional 


$77.50  per  credit 
33.50  per  credit 

7.50 
12.00 

2.50 
1.00 

58.00* 

2.00 


GM-FEES  FULL  RATE 
9 credits  or  more 
Tuition  — Out-of-State 

$77.50  per  credit 

In-State 

33.50  per  credit 

Activities 

15.00 

Health 

24.00 

Athletic 

5.00 

I.D. 

1.00 

Medical  Insurance 

58.00* 

PIRG 

2.00* 

♦Optional 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Financial  Aid  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Boston  is  awarded  to  those  stu- 
dents who  cannot  provide  the  full  cost  of  their 
education  through  their  own  and  their  families’ 
reasonable  efforts.  The  term  “financial  aid’’  is 
used  to  include  scholarships,  grants,  long  term 
loans  and  part-time  employment. 

The  following  types  of  aid  are  administered 
by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  at  UMass-Boston 
and  awards  are  based  primarily  on  financial 
need. 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 
(NDSL) 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1973 
provide  for  establishment  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  of  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  Funds  for  the  purpose  of  making  long- 
term, low-interest  loans  to  qualified  students  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  to  pursue  a course 
of  study  on  at  least  a half-time  basis  at  such 
institutions. 

College  Work-Study  Program  (CWSP) 

The  purpose  of  the  College  Work-Study 
Program  is  to  expand  part-time  employment 
opportunities  for  students,  particularly  those 
from  low-income  families,  who  are  in  need  of 
the  earnings  from  part-time  employment  in 
order  to  pursue  a course  of  study  at  an  eligible 
institution.  Federal  grants  are  made  to  eligible 
institutions  to  enable  them  to  create  job  oppor- 
tunities for  their  eligible  students.  The  institu- 
tion may  arrange  for  the  employment  of  its 
eligible  students  to  work  for  the  institution 
and/or  to  work  in  the  public  interest  for  a public 
non-profit  oragnization. 
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Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
(HELP  LOAN) 

HELP  Loans  are  offered  through  a student’s 
home  town  bank  or  credit  union.  The  program 
was  designed  to  supplement  existing  financial 
resources.  HELP  Loans  are  available  to  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  and  range 
from  $1000-$2500  per  academic  year.  If  the 
student  meets  the  requirements  for  interest  sub- 
sidy, the  Federal  Government  will  pay  the  in- 
terest while  the  student  is  enrolled  and  during 
the  nine  (9)  month  grace  period.  Subsidy  eligi- 
bility is  determined  by  the  school  and  lender 
under  Federal  guidelines. 

UMass/Boston  Tuition  Waiver 

This  program  will  be  for  those  students  eligi- 
ble under  State  Law,  who  are  not  currently 
receiving  or  who  are  ineligible  to  receive  suffi- 
cient grant/or  scholarship  assistance  and  who 
have  already  undertaken  reasonable  levels  of 
self-help  assistance  (loans  and  employment 
earnings). 

Applications  and  more  information  are 
available  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Summer  School 

Selected  graduate  courses  are  offered  during 
the  Summer.  The  Summer  School  operates  on  a 
fee-assisted,  self-supporting  basis;  thus  courses 
are  offered  only  when  sufficient  student  de- 
mand is  demonstrated. 

BIOLOGY 

Faculty 

Kama! jit  Bawa,  Ph.D.  Punjab  University  P/anr 
Eco/ogy , Ruth  Bennett,  Ph.D.  Tufts  University 
Neurophysiology , John  Ebersole,  Ph.D. 
U.C.L.A.  Marine  Ecology,  John  Freeberg, 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University  Plant  Mor- 
phogenesis, William  Hager,  Ph.D.  Temple 
University  Photosynthesis , Bettina  Harrison, 
Ph.D.  Boston  \}m\QrsiXy  Immunology  and  Ul- 
trastructure, Jeremy  Hatch,  Ph.D.  Duke  Uni- 
versity Animal  Behavior  and  Ecology,  Law- 
rence Kaplan,  Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago 
Archeological  Botany,  Christine  Kibel,  Ph.D. 
University  of  London,  University  College 
Neurophysiology , Herbert  Lipke,  Ph.D.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Biochemistry , David 
Policansky,  Ph.D.  University  of  CkegonPopu- 
lation  Genetics,  Michael  Rex,  Ph.D.  Harvard 
University  Marine  Ecology,  Walter  Rosen, 
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Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin  P/anr  P/iyi/o/- 
ogy,  Fuad  Safwat,  Ph.D.  Washington  Univer- 
sity Plant  Morphogenesis , Ruth  Schmitter, 
Ph.D.  Harvard  \Jni\ersiXy  Algal  Biology , John 
Schultz,  Ph.D.  Brown  University /In/wa/ De- 
velopment,  Edna  Seaman,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Illinois  Urbana  Molecular  Genetics,  Harland 
Sheerin,  Ph.D.  University  of  Maine  Animal 
Physiology,  Nevin  Weaver,  Ph.D.  Texas  A & 
M Biology  of  Insects,  Claire  Van  Ummersen, 
Ph.D.  Tufts  \Jm\QTS,iiy  Developmental  Biolo- 
gy, Richard  White,  Ph.D.  Washington  Univer- 
sity Vision  Physiology,  Garrison  Wilkes, 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University,  Plant  Genetics  and 
Evolution. 

Admission  Requirements 

In  addition  to  the  University- wide  require- 
ments for  admission,  each  applicant  to  the 
Graduate  Program  in  Biology  must  submit  a 
completed  application  form,  three  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation, and  scores  of  the  Graduate  Rec- 
ord Examination  including  one  advanced  test. 
An  applicant  is  expected  to  have  a grade  point 
average  of  3.0  in  all  undergraduate  science  and 
mathematics  courses.  The  stated  interests  of  a 
prospective  student  must  coincide  to  an  accept- 
able degree  with  faculty  specialties  represented 
in  the  department.  The  Biology  Graduate 
Committee  is  responsible  for  reviewing  appli- 
cations and  for  recommending  candidates  to  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  Program  and  Facilities 

The  Biology  Program  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate students  of  various  backgrounds  who 
wish  rigorous  training  leading  to  the  degree 
Master  of  Science  in  Biology. 

Our  modern  facilities  support  programs  in 
most  phases  of  biology  and  include  all  of  those 
normally  found  in  laboratories  in  the  biological 
sciences.  There  are  research  laboratories  for 
faculty  members  and  graduate  students  and 
teaching  laboratories  for  graduate  courses. 
Equipment,  such  as  electron  microscopes, 
amino  acid  analyzers,  and  controlled 
temperature  growth  chambers,  is  available  for 
graduate  student  use. 

The  Campus  is  located  on  Boston  Harbor, 
and  therefore  one  type  of  marine  environment 
is  readily  accessible,  in  addition,  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  marine  facilities 
on  Nantucket  Island  and  at  Gloucester. 
Through  cooperation  of  the  Waltham  Field  Sta- 
tion of  the  University,  we  have  facilities  for 
large  plantings  of  botanical  materials.  There 
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are  other  institutions  in  the  area  with  which  we 
have  informal  arrangements  so  that  some  rather 
specialized  facilities  can  be  made  available  if 
they  are  needed. 

Degree  Requirements 

Thirty  credits  are  required  for  the  Master’s 
Degree.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a 
three-member  advising  committee  which  will 
consider  the  student’s  training  and  goals  and , in 
consultation  with  the  student,  establish  an  ap- 
propriate program  of  study.  The  advising 
committee  will  be  responsible  for  insuring  that 
the  candidate  for  a degree  fulfills  ail  require- 
ments of  the  department  and  the  graduate 
school.  Students  who  choose  to  write  a thesis 
will  have  a thesis  advisor  and  must  enroll  in 
Biology  900  (Thesis  Research).  Ail  other  stu- 
dents are  required  to  take  Biology  90 1 (Projects 
in  Biology).  In  addition,  all  students  must  take 
at  least  1 semester  of  Biology  750  (Seminar  in 
Biology)  as  partial  fulfillment  of  Master’s  De- 
gree requirements. 

Graduate  students  may  select  courses  at  the 
600  level  or  above,  subject  to  the  permission  of 
the  instructor.  All  600  level  courses  are  open  to 
both  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduate 
students.  One  course  may  be  selected  from  the 
course  offerings  in  the  Biology  Department  at 
the  300-500  level,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
student’s  advisor  and  of  the  departmental 
Graduate  Committee.  The  student  will  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  extra  work  in  such  a course. 
One  elective  course  may  be  selected  from 
course  offerings  of  other  departments  in  the 
University  at  the  200  level  or  above,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  student’s  advisor  and  the  de- 
partmental Graduate  Committee. 

A student  writing  a thesis  will  be  required  to 
submit  a thesis  outline  to  the  thesis  committee 
for  approval  at  least  3 months  prior  to  the  Mas- 
ter’s oral  examination.  Once  approved  and 
signed  by  each  committee  member,  a copy  of 
the  outline  will  be  placed  in  the  student’s  file. 
All  Master’s  candidates  must  take  a general 
oral  examination  which  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  thesis  topic.  The  examination  is  conducted 
by  a committee  of  at  least  three  members  of  the 
Biology  faculty. 

The  student  must  deposit  the  original  copy  of 
his/her  thesis,  plus  one  photocopy,  with  the 
University  Library  and  pay  the  cost  of  binding. 
Another  copy  will  be  deposited  with  the  Biol- 
ogy Department.  Each  graduate  student  will  be 
required  to  submit  a completed  Certification  of 
Eligibility  for  a Master’s  Degree  form  for  the 
Department  Chairperson’s  signature  prior  to 
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receiving  the  degree.  The  form  should  be  filled 
out  by  the  student. 

602  Plant  Physiology 

Current  developments  in  plant  physiology, 
morphogenesis  and  biochemistry. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instmctor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

604  Biology  of  Cities 

The  biology  of  humans  and  the  metabolism  of 
cities:  the  origin  and  development  of  cities,  the 
biology  of  resources,  food,  air,  water,  energy 
fuels,  and  waste  materials,  the  city  as  environ- 
ment, innovation  and  change. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Wilkes 

612  Advanced  Cell  Biology 

The  analysis  of  gene  transfer  and  expression  at 
the  cellular  level,  including  the  nature  of 
metabolic  systems  and  the  factors  governing 
their  regulation. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3-5  Credits 

Staff 

613  Archeological  Botany 

Laboratory  tutorial.  Recovery,  identification 
and  analysis  of  macroscopic  plant  remains,  pol- 
len and  spores  from  archeological  and  geologi- 
cal deposits,  interpretation  of  the  data  derived 
and  their  botanical,  archeological  and 
paleoecological  applications. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  The 
number  of  credit  hours  will  be  determined  by 
prior  consultation  with  instructor. 

3 Lab-Disc  Hrs  Per  Credit  2-5  Credits 

Mr.  Kaplan 

614  Advanced  Cell  Chemistry 

The  methodology  of  cell  analysis,  with  em- 
phasis on  macromolecules  and  intermediary 
metabolites. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3-5  Credits 

Staff 

622  Concepts  and  Methods  in  Cytology 

The  structural  basis  of  cellular  and  subcellular 
functions,  with  practical  experience  in  methods 
of  visualizing  cellular  structure. 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3-5  Credits 

Staff 


624  Algal  Physiology 

Examination  of  current  research  areas  in  algal 
physiology,  selected  from  such  topics  as  algal 
nutrition,  chromatic  adaptation,  symbiotic  rela- 
tionships, control  of  planktonic  sinking  rates, 
secretion  of  specialized  products  (polysac- 
charide, carbonate,  silica),  and  control  of  sexu- 
ality. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  211  and  324  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

2 Lect  Hrs,  1 Sem  Hr  3 Credits 

Ms.  Schmitter 

632  Advanced  Evolution 

An  inquiry  into  the  modern  synthetic  theory  of 
evolution  with  emphasis  on  population  genet- 
ics, ecological  genetics,  evolution  of  domi- 
nance, genetic  homeostasis,  canalization  and 
genetic  theory  of  polymorphism. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

638  Advanced  Ecology 

Concepts  of  population  and  community  ecol- 
ogy. Topics  covered  may  include  population 
dynamics,  life  history  strategies,  theory  of  R- 
and  K-  selection,  competition,  predation, 
community  organization,  and  species  diversi- 
ty. Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  theoretical  and  empirical 
ecology.  A weekly  tutorial  will  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  greater  discussion  of  material  cov- 
ered in  lecture.  Emphasis  changes  from  year  to 
year. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  342  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

2 Lect  Hrs,  1 Disc  Hr  3 Credits 

Staff 

642  Biogeography 

A study  of  geographical  distribution  patterns  in 
plants  and  animals.  Includes  historical  and  de- 
scriptive aspects  of  the  distributions  of  or- 
ganisms, experimental  and  comparative  tests  of 
island  biographical  theory,  the  population 
genetics  and  evolutionary  strategies  of  coloniz- 
ing species.  Lectures  by  instructor,  one  discus- 
sion session  per  week.  Independent  research  by 
students  that  will  be  presented  to  the  class  in 
seminar  form. 

Prerequisite;  Biology  342  and  352  or  equiva- 
lents. Some  knowledge  of  statistics  and  cal- 
culus highly  recommended. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Mr.  Rex 

643  Behavior  and  Ecology  of  Seabirds 

Adaptations  of  seabirds  to  the  marine  environ- 


ment with  particular  reference  to  breeding  biol- 
ogy and  feeding  strategies;  other  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest  in  behavioral  ecology.  Lectures  or 
lecture  and  field  work. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  2-5  Credits 

Staff 

645  Ecological  and  Evolutionary  Aspects  of 
Plant-Animal  Coevolution 

Coevolution  of  plants  and  animals  will  be 
examined  in  an  ecological  context.  Interactions 
to  be  examined  include  pollination,  seed  preda- 
tion, herbivory  and  grazing.  The  role  of  these 
interactions  in  the  regulation  of  community 
structure  will  be  discussed.  Although  emphasis 
will  be  on  tropical  communities,  alpine,  temp- 
erate, and  desert  communities  will  also  be  cov- 
ered. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  240  and  342  or  352  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Bawa 

650  Advanced  Ethology 

Examination  in  depth  of  topics  in  the  biological 
study  of  behavior  with  particular  reference  to 
communication  and  the  evolution  of  social  be- 
havior. There  will  be  lecture-discussions  and 
occasional  lab  exercises  and  field  trips. 
Prerequisite;  For  graduate  students  and  seniors 
with  appropriate  background  in  Biology  includ- 
ing 240,  250  and/or  348  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Weaver 

660  Seminar  in  Developmental  Biology 

Current  problems  in  developmental  biology. 
Molecular  and  cellular  differentiation , and  pat- 
tern determination. 

Prerequisite;  Biology  312  or  314  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3 Sem-Disc  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

662  Photobiology 

The  photochemical  reactions  that  occur  in 
biological  systems.  Major  topic  areas  are: 
properties  of  light  energy,  utilization  of  light 
energy  by  photosynthetic  organisms, 
mechanism  of  visual  transduction,  photochem- 
ical triggering  mechanisms  for  developmental 
processes. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Hagar,  Mr.  White 
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666  Seminar  in  Neurobiology 

Structure,  function  and  development  of  sensory 
receptors,  neurons  and  muscles. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  316  or  318  and/or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

668  Advanced  Physiology 

Experimental  studies  in  selected  areas  of  or- 
ganismal  and  cellular  physiology.  Provisions 
will  be  made  for  independent  projects  during 
the  course.  One  weekly  seminar  plus  one 
weekly  lab  meeting,  open  to  graduate  students 
and  to  qualified  advanced  undergraduates. 
Prerequisite;  Biology  3 16  or  372  or  equivalent. 
Organic  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

1 Sem  Hr,  4 Lab  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

670  Tissue  and  Organ  Culture 

Methods  of  plant  and  animal  tissue  and  organ 
culture  will  be  presented  with  special  emphasis 
on  problems  of  differentiation  and  mor- 
phogenesis in  vitro.  Introduction  of  certain 
techniques  now  used  in  plant  protoplast  culture 
and  for  hybridization  of  somatic  cells  in  plants 
and  animals.  Provisions  will  be  made  for  inde- 
pendent projects  during  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

1 Lect  Hr,  6 Lab  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Safwat,  Ms.  Van  Ummersen 

672  Directed  Readings  in  Biology 

Selected  readings  in  advanced  areas  of  biology 
with  guidance  and  regular  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1 Credit 

Staff 

680  Methods  in  Comparative  Biochemistry 

Analysis  of  tissues  and  subcellular  particulates 
from  microorganisms,  plants,  invertebrate  and 
vertebrate  animals  to  reveal  physiological  dif- 
ferences and  evolutionary  trends  as  expressed 
by  chemical  differences.  The  use  of 
chromatography,  spectrophotometry,  tracer 
methodology  and  chemical  derivation  for  the 
analysis  of  tissues  and  organelles  isolated  by 
dissection  and  differential  centrifugation. 
Techniques  for  cell  disruption  and  sampling 
will  be  presented  along  with  instruction  in  the 
operation  of  equipment  for  the  separation, 
purification  and  identification  of  tissue  con- 
stituents. 


Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

6 Lab  Hrs  2 Credits 

9 Lab  Hrs  3 Credits 

Mr.  Lipke 

690  Concepts  in  Modern  Biology 
A field  of  biology  of  current  interest  is 
examined  in  detail. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  2-5  Credits 

Staff 

750  Scientific  Communication  I 

Two-semester  course  required  of  all  graduate 
students  in  biology  during  their  first  year.  To 
develop  skills  in  library  research  in  clear,  tech- 
nical writing. 

2 Sem  Hrs  and  Mandatory  Attendance  at  Biol- 
ogy Department  seminars.  2 Credits 

Staff 

751  Scientific  Communication  II 

Continuation  of  Biol  750,  emphasis  on  speak- 
ing and  other  aspects  of  communication. 

1-2  Sem  Hrs  and  mandatory  attendance  at 
Biology  Department  seminars.  1 Credit 
Staff 

900  Thesis  Research 

Substantial  laboratory  or  field  research  result- 
ing in  a master’s  thesis.  This  course  may  not 
substitute  for  Biology  901  (these  two  courses 
are  mutually  exclusive).  No  more  than  10  cre- 
dits of  this  course  may  be  applied  to  the  mas- 
ter’s degree.  The  credit  may  be  applied  over 
more  than  one  semester. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  2-10  Credits 

Staff 

901  Projects  In  Biology 

A substantial  written  report  based  on  a library 
research  or  an  original  project  such  as  cur- 
riculum design,  design  of  teaching  aids  and 
exercises,  critique  of  a book  or  theory,  etc. 
Biology  900  and  Biology  90 1 are  mutually  exc- 
lusive. No  more  than  6 credits  of  this  course 
may  be  applied  to  the  master’s  degree.  The 
credit  may  be  applied  over  more  than  one 
semester. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  6 Credits 

Staff 

CHEMISTRY 

Faculty 

Joseph  S.  Alper,  Ph.D.  Yale  University 
Theoretical  Chemistry,  Jean-Pierre  Anselme, 
Ph.D.  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn  Sy«r/i- 
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esis  and  Mechanisms  of  Organic  Nitrogen 
Compounds , Ernest  I.  Becker,  Ph.D.  Western 
Reserve  University  Organometallic 
Compounds-Phytobiologically  Important 
Compounds , Robert  L.  Carter,  Ph.D.  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  Structural  Studies  of  Inorganic 
Solids  by  Infrared  and  Raman  Spectroscopy , 
Robert  I.  Gelb,  Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin 
Chemistry  of  Electrode  Processes  and  of  Solu- 
tion Equilibria ,E>&niQ[  A.  Laufer,  Ph.D.  Bran- 
deis  University  Synthesis  and  Properties  of 
Biomolecules,  Polymeric  Reagents,  Thomas 
N.  Margulis,  Ph.D.  University  of  California 
(Berkeley)  X-Ray  Crystallography  of  Drugs 
and  Natural  Products,  Lowell  M.  Schwartz, 
Ph.D.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Physical  Properties  of  Oxocarbons , Statistical 
Treatment  of  Data,  Hans  van  Willigen,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Nmsi&rddim  Application  of  Spin 
Resonance  in  the  Study  of  Structure  and 
Dynamics,  Chi-Hua  Wang,  Ph  D.  St.  Louis 
University  Chemistry  of  Free  Radicals  in  Solu- 
tion, Walter  E.  Weibrecht,  Ph.D.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Equilibrium  Studies  of  Transamination 
of  Silylamines , Elliot  M.  Weinstock,  Ph.D. 
Brown  University  Electronic  Structure  of 
Diatomic  Molecules , Leverett  J.  Zompa,  Ph  D. 
Boston  College  Chemistry  of  Transition  Metal 
Complexes. 

Admission  Requirements 

The  Chemistry  Department  will  recommend 
admission  to  the  program  for  those  applicants 
who  present  evidence  of  their  ability  to  do 
graduate  work  with  distinction.  Such  evidence 
normally  will  include:  (1)  a distinguished  un- 
dergraduate transcript  with  at  least  an  average 
of  B or  3.0  in  undergraduate  Chemistry 
courses;  (2)  at  least  three  encouraging  and  in- 
formed letters  of  recommendation.  While  not 
required,  the  submission  of  Graduate  Record 
Examination  Scores  (aptitude  and  advanced 
tests)  is  highly  recommended. 

The  Program  and  Facilities 

A Master’s  Degree  Program  is  offered  which 
will  serve  graduate  students  with  interest  in 
chemical  research  as  well  as  students  with  in- 
terests in  some  interdisciplinary,  chemistry- 
related  field.  The  degree  requirements  are  flex- 
ible in  order  to  allow  a student  to  take  as  many 
as  half  of  his  graduate  courses  outside  of 
chemistry  and  to  enable  him  to  submit  a thesis 
in  a tangential  area.  We  envisage  candidates 
working  in  such  widely  diverging  fields  as 
laboratory  research,  chemical  economics,  his- 
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tory  of  chemistry,  biological  chemistry,  and 
chemical  writing  and  editing.  All  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  are  required 
to  take  one  graduate  chemistry  course  in  each  of 
the  three  areas  of  Synthesis,  Structure,  and 
Dynamics.  These  courses,  which  cut  across  the 
traditional  boundaries  of  Organic,  Inorganic, 
Analytical  and  Physical  Chemistry,  are  de- 
signed to  give  the  students  of  diverse 
backgrounds  and  with  diverse  aims  a broad 
overview  of  the  recent  advances  in  chemistry. 
Three  elective  courses  will  allow  the  student  to 
specialize  in  a field  of  his/her  choice.  Thus,  for 
students  aiming  toward  a research  oriented 
Ph.D.  degree,  the  option  is  available  for  taking 
a maximum  number  of  chemistry  courses  and 
electing  to  work  on  a research  project. 

This  flexible  program  is  designed  for  recent 
graduates  as  well  as  people  having  positions  in 
high  schools,  community  colleges  and  industry 
who  are  seeking  advancement  by  extending 
professional  training.  Attempts  will  be  made  to 
make  scheduling  arrangements  for  those  who 
must  study  part-time. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  is  housed  in 
the  spacious,  air-conditioned  Science  Building 
of  the  Harbor  Campus.  Facilities  include 
laboratory  space  for  research  of  fifteen  faculty, 
a science  library,  glassblowing,  machine  and 
electronic  shops. 

Research  facilities  presently  available  in- 
clude: 

numerous  uv,  vis  and  ir  spectro- 
photometers 

an  ORD/CD  and  laser  Raman  spec- 
trophotometer 

nuclear  magnetic  resonance  and  electron 
spin  resonance  equipment 
a fully  equipped  laboratory  for  X-ray 
crystallographic  studies 
instruments  for  flash  photolysis 
a tunable  dye  laser 

electroanalytical  and  radiochemistry 
equipment 

analytical  and  preparative  gas- 

chromatographs 

extensive  computing  facilities 

Degree  Requirements 

The  candidate  is  required: 

1.  To  take  six  one-semester  courses  of 
which  one  is  to  be  in  each  of  the  areas  of 
Dynamics,  Structure  and  Synthesis  (3 
credits  per  course).  All  students  must 
successfully  complete  (B  or  better)  CH 
701,711,721  in  order  to  become  degree 
candidates. 


2.  To  submit  and  defend  an  original  con- 
tribution (thesis)  in  chemistry  or  in  a 
chemistry  related  field  (10  credits 
maximum). 

3.  To  participate  in  a seminar  program.  This 
requirement  includes  the  oral  presenta- 
tion of  two  (2)  seminars. 

The  elective  courses  can  be  selected  from 
course  offerings  of  other  Departments  in  the 
University  subject  to  approval  of  the  Graduate 
Committee  of  the  Department. 

For  graduation  the  candidate  needs  30 
graduation  credits.  Up  to  six  credits  of  grade  B 
or  better  may  be  transferred  from  other  institu- 
tions subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Graduate 
Committee  of  the  Department. 

701  Chemical  Dynamics  I 

Discussions  and  outside  readings  in  the  areas  of 
chemical  and  physical  equilibria  and  rate  pro- 
cesses. Emphasis  on  thermodynamics  from 
classical  and  statistical  points  of  view  and  on 
chemical  reaction  mechanisms. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate 
Chemistry  Program,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

702  Chemical  Dynamics  II 

Three  or  four  selected  topics  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents and  staff  involved.  Typical  subjects  — 
molecular  transport  processes  and  the  kinetic 
theory,  photochemistry  and  excitation  transfer 
processes,  surface  and  electrode  rate  processes, 
particle  collision  dynamics  and  reactivity,  ir- 
reversible thermodynamics,  interaction  of 
radiation  and  matter,  and  molecular  state  transi- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate 
Chemistry  Program,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

711  Chemical  Structure  I 

Structure  determination  and  theory.  Three  or 
four  molecules  of  interest  to  the  students  and 
faculty  involved  are  chosen.  Based  on  these 
molecules,  discussions,  readings  and  labora- 
tory exercises  attempt  to  show  how  a chemist 
determines  each  structure  and  how  the  structure 
is  understood  by  modern  chemical  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate 
Chemistry  Program,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 


712  Chemical  Structure  II 

In  tutorial  form.  Individual  students  study  ad- 
vanced structure  topics  with  appropriate  staff 
members. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate 
Chemistry  Program,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

721  Chemical  Synthesis  I 

The  tactics  and  strategy  of  accomplishing  the 
synthesis  of  a chemical  substance.  Examples  of 
organic  and  inorganic  systems. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate 
Chemistry  Program,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Hrs  by  Arranagement  3 Credits 

Staff 

722  Chemical  Synthesis  II 

The  synthesis  and  characterization  of  a number 
of  representative  organic  and  inorganic  com- 
pounds. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate 
Chemistry  Program,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3 Credits 

Staff 

900  Master’s  Thesis 
10  Credits  Maximum 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-10  Credits 

Staff 

925  Seminar  I 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate 
Chemistry  Program,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1 Credit 

Staff 

926  Seminar  II 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate 
Chemistry  Program,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1 Credit 

Staff 

ENGLISH 

Faculty 

Ann  Berthoff,  M.A.  Radcliffe  College  17th 
Century  Poetry,  Teaching  Methods,  Literature 
Theory,  Joel  Blair,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University 
I8th  Century  Literature,  Satire,  Max  Blue- 
stone,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University  Elizabethan 
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Drama,  Shakespeare , James  Broderick,  Ph.D. 
Harvard  University  19th  Century  Literature, 
Literary  Criticism,  Josephine  Bunselmeyer, 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University  Shakespeare,  Lin- 
guistics, Robert  Crossley,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Virginia  7 9r/i  Century  Prose,  The  Novel,  Linda 
Dittmar,  Ph.D.  Stanford  University  Modern 
Novel,  Albert  Divver,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Michigan  I9th  Century  Poetry,  Poetics  Lin- 
guistics, Mary  Anne  Ferguson,  Ph.D.  Ohio 
State  University  Medieval  Literature,  Linguis- 
tics, Philip  Finkelpearl,  Ph.D.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity I6th  Century  Literature,  Shakespeare, 
Elizabethan  Drama,  Edwin  Gittleman,  Ph.D. 
Columbia  University  Colonial  and  Romantic 
American  Literature,  F.  Russell  Hart,  Ph.D. 
Harvard  University  I8th  and  19th  Century  Lit- 
erature, Teaching  Methods,  Alan  Helms, 
Ph.D.  Rutgers  University  Modern  Poetry, 
Susan  Horton,  Ph.D.  Brandeis  University  19th 
Century  Literature,  Stylistics  Seymour 
Katz,Ph.D.  Harvard  University /Imer/can  Lit- 
erature, Richard  Lyons,  Ph.D.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Modern  British  and  American  Fiction, 
19th  Century  Literature,  Emerson  Marks, 
Ph.D.  New  York  University  19th  Century  Lit- 
erature, Literary  Criticism,  Monica  Alpine, 
Ph.D.  University  of  Rochester  Medieval  Liter- 
ature, Chaucer,  Duncan  Nelson.  Ph.D.  Har- 
vard University  Teaching  Methods,  Shaun 
O’Connell,  Ph.D.  University  of  Massachusetts 
Modern  American  Fiction,  The  Novel,  Alvan 
Ryan,  Ph.D.  Iowa  Romantic  and  Victorian  Lit- 
erature, Mary  Shaner,  Ph.D.  University  of  Il- 
linois Chaucer,  Old  English,  George  Slover, 
Ph.D.  Indiana  University  Theatre  History, 
Elizabethan  Drama,  George  Smith,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Virginia  Milton,  Irvin  Stock, 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University  Modern  Drama, 
Taylor  Stoehr,  Ph.D.  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  American  Literature,  Joseph  Trib- 
ble, Ph.D.  Harvard  Mxavexsify American  Liter- 
ature, Igor  Webb,  Ph.D.  Stanford  University 
19th  Century  Literature,  Frederick  Willey, 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University  The  Novel,  Literary 
Theory. 

Admission  Requirements 

The  Committee  will  offer  admission  to  the 
program  to  those  applicants  who  present  evi- 
dence of  their  ability  to  do  graduate  work  with 
distinction.  Such  evidence  will  include:  (1)  a 
distinguished  undergraduate  transcript  with, 
generally,  at  least  an  average  of  B or  3.0  in 
undergraduate  English  courses;  (2)  at  least 
three  encouraging  and  informed  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation from  the  applicant’s  under- 
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graduate  teachers  (in  English  or  related  fields) 
or  from  others  competent  to  comment  on  the 
applicant’s  academic  qualifications;  (3)  a 
statement  by  the  applicant  (of  800  to  1200 
words)  of  his  major  interests  in  the  advanced 
study  of  English.  While  not  required,  the  sub- 
mission of  Graduate  Record  Examination  Ap- 
titude scores  (Verbal  and  Mathematical)  is 
highly  recommended. 

The  Program 

The  English  Department  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston  offers  a coherent, 
self-contained  program  of  studies  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  English.  As  vitality 
and  variety  are  the  distinctive  features  of  Eng- 
lish Studies,  so  too  are  these  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Engl  i sh  M . A . Progra  m at  U M B . 
Thus  course  offerings  reflect  the  range  of  ap- 
proaches to  literature:  between  English  and 
American,  among  significant  periods,  between 
genres,  and  among  major  authors.  Our  purpose 
in  offering  such  a program  is  to  serve  three 
groups  of  students:  those  who  plan  a career  in 
secondary  school  teaching,  those  who  plan  to 
go  on  to  earn  a Ph.D. , and  those,  without  de- 
fined vocational  goals,  who  seek  to  increase 
their  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  English 
and  American  literature.  While  concerned  to 
satisfy  all  these  groups,  the  English  M.A.  at 
UMB  has  been  designed  primarily  to  be  of 
benefit  to  those  whom  the  program  serves  in 
greatest  number  — those  who  plan  careers  in 
secondary  school  teaching.  The  program  ful- 
fills its  special  responsibility  to  this  group 
through  the  patterned  offering  of  a series  of 
seminars  — studies  in  particular  genres,  “The 
Teaching  of  Literature”  and  “The  Teaching 
of  Composition”  — which,  while  constituting 
legitimate  approaches  to  the  study  of  English 
and  American  literature,  also  are  of  particular 
professional  relevance  to  those  who  now  teach 
or  plan  to  teach  in  secondary  schools.  Taken 
together,  the  pattern  of  courses  under  the  Eng- 
lish M.A.  Program  serves  all  who,  for  what- 
ever reason,  are  interested  in  gaining  a greater 
command  of  English  and  American  literature. 
The  degree  candidate  may  propose  a semester’s 
unit  of  independent  study  including  writing 
which,  if  approved,  may  substitute  for  one  re- 
quired semester  course.  All  graduate  courses 
carry  five  credits. 

Degree  Requirements 

Requirements  for  the  M.A.  Degree  in  Eng- 
lish include  the  satisfactory  completion  of  six 


semester  graduate-level  courses  (30  credits). 
The  graduate  student  may  enroll  in  two  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  courses  in  English  or 
related  fields  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Boston  and  substitute  these  two 
courses  for  one  of  the  six  graduate  courses 
required  for  the  degree.  A student  wishing  to 
transfer  credits  earned  elsewhere  may  petition 
for  evaluation  of  such  credits  up  to  six  (6) 
transfer  credits  may  be  accepted.  The  degree 
candidate  must  earn  at  least  a 3.0  (B)  cumula- 
tive average  in  courses  taken  for  graduate  credit 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 

A graduate  student  must  demonstrate  a read- 
ing knowledge  of  one  foreign  language,  ancient 
or  modern.  The  reading  knowledge  may  be 
demonstrated  either  by  achieving  a score  of  575 
or  better  on  the  ETS  Graduate  School  Foreign 
Language  Test  (GSFLT  administered  from 
Princeton,  N.J.),  or  by  earning  an  A or  B in  an 
advanced  undergraduate  foreign  literature 
course  (400  level)  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Boston  in  which  works  will  be 
read  in  the  original  foreign  language.  The  lan- 
guage requirement  will  also  be  fulfilled  if  the 
student  has  earned  an  A or  B in  such  a course  as 
an  undergraduate  at  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Boston , or  (by  petition)  in  a course 
at  an  equivalent  level  elsewhere.  Students  who 
plan  a career  limited  to  secondary-school  teach- 
ing , and  who  have  no  intention  of  later  proceed- 
ing to  the  Ph.D. , may  petition  for  the  waiver  of 
the  foreign  language  requirement.  Waiver  will 
also  be  granted  to  students  whose  command  of 
an  approved  foreign  language  is  so  obvious  as 
to  make  further  examination  of  course  require- 
ment superfluous. 

702  The  Black  Presence 

Study  of  selected  literary  texts  of  the  last  two- 
hundred  years  by  major  and  minor  authors  who 
wrote  with  a special  consciousness  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  Black  people  in  American  society. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Gittelman 

703  Regional  Literature 

The  subject  of  the  course  is  the  regional  con- 
sciousness in  representative  works  of  modem 
American  writers  of  the  South  and  New  Eng- 
land. We  will  explore  the  role  that  the  sense  of 
history  (the  impingement  of  the  past  on  the 
present),  the  sense  of  place  and  the  response  to 
the  natural  world  play  in  the  work  of  Southern 
and  New  England  writers. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Staff 
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704  Hawthorne  and  James 

A study  of  the  relationship  between  the  fiction 
of  Hawthorne  and  James,  focusing  on  James’ 
criticism  of  Hawthorne. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Katz 

705  Contemporary  American  Fiction 

A study  of  the  scope  (times  and  types)  and 
strains  (types  and  tensions)  in  the  post  WWII, 
post  modern  American  novel,  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  persistence  of  realism,  the  insis- 
tent presence  of  surrealism,  and  the  sometime 
combination  of  the  two. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  O’Connell 

706  Modern  American  Poetry 

Studies  in  the  poetry  and  selected  prose  of 
Robert  Frost,  E.A.  Robinson,  Robert  Lowell, 
and  Alan  Tate , with  complementary  readings  in 
other  modern  American  poets. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Staff 

718  History  of  the  English  Language 

Description  and  analysis  of  modem  English 
from  a linguistic  perspective;  attention  to  the 
relationship  of  linguistic  analysis  to  literature. 
A survey  of  old  English,  middle  English,  early 
modern  and  18th  century  English,  with  its 
stress  on  traditional  grammar. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Ms.  Ferguson 

719  Studies:  Early  Drama 

A study  of  the  development  of  form  — particu- 
larly the  forms  of  comedy  and  tragedy  — in  the 
drama  of  Shakespeare’s  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries. Readings  of  selected  mystery  and 
morality  plays  and  of  works  by  such  play- 
wrights as  Marlowe,  Kyd,  Marston,  Toymeur, 
Webster,  Greene,  Dekker,  Jonson,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  One  play  of  each  kind  by  Shakes- 
peare. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Slover 

i 

i 720  Chaucer 

. A study  of  Chaucer’s  major  work  in  the  middle 
English,  special  attention  to  such  considera- 
tions as  Chaucer’s  poetic  development,  his  re- 
lations to  his  sources,  medieval  literary  theory, 
and  the  social,  political,  and  religious 
backgrounds. 

i 3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Ms.  McAlpine,  Ms.  Shaner 


721  Medieval  to  Renaissance  Literature 

A course  in  the  transition  from  medieval  to 
renaissance  literature.  We  will  study  the  transi- 
tion in  prose  from  homiletic  writings  and  the 
romances  through  Elyot,  Ascham,  and  Lyly;  in 
lyric  and  narrative  verse  from  Chaucer  and  the 
Scottish  Chaucerians  through  Hamlet. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf.  Hrs  5 Credits 

Ms.  Shaner 

723  Metaphysical  Poetry 

The  course  will  survey  the  major  English  poets 
called  ‘metaphysical’  in  their  historical  con- 
text: Herbert,  Vaughan,  Crashaw  and  Marvell. 
3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Diwer 

724  Studies  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
Poetry 

Poetry  of  the  English  Renaissance,  roughly  the 
period  beginning  with  Wyatt  and  ending  with 
the  early  Milton,  forms  the  foundation  of  mod- 
ern literary  studies.  It  does  so  in  two  ways. 
First,  literary  (poetic)  expression  and  the  Eng- 
lish language  grew  from  medieval  to  what  we 
recognize  as  ‘modem’  in  the  work  of  the  great 
masters.  Second,  modem  English  literature  and 
criticism  is  intimately  involved  with  the  line  of 


writers  that  includes  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakes- 
peare, Donne,  Jonson,  Herbert,  Marvell  and 
Milton.  The  present  course  will  study  not  only 
the  development  of  poetry  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  but  also  the  way  in  which  that  poetry 
has  informed,  influenced  and  in  a sense  made 
our  modem  view  of  our  own  poetry  and  of  the 
poetry  of  the  past. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Diwer 

725  MUton 

A study  of  the  poetry  and  major  prose  with 
particular  attention  to  Paradise  Lost;  Milton’s 
style,  his  relations  to  traditional  literary  forms, 
his  thematic  concerns  with  freedom;  an  exami- 
nation of  Milton  critcism. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Smith 

726  New  Approaches  to  Medieval 
Literature 

There  have  been  revolutions  in  critical  thought 
on  medieval  literature  in  the  twentieth  century. 
This  course  will  be  an  introduction  to  them.  We 
will  focus  on  Beowulf  (in  translation,  of  neces- 
sity, although  students  who  have  studied  old 
English  may  find  this  course  an  interesting 
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sequel);  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde;  and 
medieval  drama.  We  will  examine  medieval 
literacy  and  critical  theory,  the  ‘historical’  ap- 
proach of  the  nineteenth  century  critics,  and  the 
seminal  essays  and  books  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury that  have  literally  transformed  modem 
criticism  of  medieval  literature:  J.R.R.  Tol- 
kien’s The  Monsters  and  the  Critics,  D.W. 
Robertson’s  A Preface  to  Chaucer,  and  the 
writings  of  Donald  Howard,  Robert  Kaske, 
Monica  McAlpine,  and  other  contemporary 
thinkers  and  scholars. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Ms.  Shaner 

733  Augustan  Satire 

Study  of  the  major  Augustan  satirists  — Dry- 
den,  Swift,  and  Pope  — with  attention  paid  to 
the  works  of  Rochester,  Addison,  Gay,  and 
Fielding:  consideration  of  the  critical  questions 
arising  from  the  study  of  satire. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Blair 

741  Romantic  Literature 

The  seminar  will  approach  the  unity  of  roman- 
ticism through  consideration  of  three  important 
modes  of  British  poetry,  fiction  and  criticism  in 
the  period  from  c.  1790  to  c.  1832;  the  vision- 
ary (primarily  Blake  and  Wordsworth) , the  pic- 
turesque (Scott  and  Byron),  and  the  aesthetic 
(chiefly  Keats,  with  related  readings  in  the 
criticism  of  Hazlitt). 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Hart 

746  Victorian  Literature 

Aestheticism  and  socialism  in  Victorian  litera- 
ture. The  subject  of  the  course  is  the  develop- 
ment of  two  issues  in  the  work  of  some  major 
Victorian  writers:  the  movement  away  from  the 
classical  view  that  art  is  normative  to  an  in- 
creasing acceptance  of  the  view  that  art  is  au- 
totelic;  and  an  accompanying  movement  away 
from  a special  concern  with  art  to  a concentra- 
tion on  social  reform. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Broderick 

751  Modern  Poetry 

A study  of  the  major  figures  and  currents  in 
modem  British  Poetry:  Hardy,  Hi^kins,  Eliot, 
Auden,  Lowell,  Ginsberg. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Helms 

752  Lawrence  and  Woolf 

A comparative  study  of  the  major  novels  of 
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D.H.  Lawrence  and  Virginia  Woolf,  with  par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  the  two  writer’s  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  novel  and 
to  their  relation  to  the  literary  contexts  of  the 
period,  1914-1940. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Lyons 

760  Studies  in  Poetry 

Studies  in  the  nature  of  poetry;  an  examination 
of  modes.  A reading  of  representative  English 
and  American  poetry. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Willey 

761  Studies  in  the  Novel 

Studies  in  the  nature  of  prose  fiction  and  the 
major  kinds  of  novels.  A reading  of  representa- 
tive novels  in  English  and  American  literature, 
with  the  permission  of  the  director  of  graduate 
studies  in  English.  This  course  may  be  repeated 
for  credit. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  O’Connell 

762  Studies  in  Drama 

A study  of  English  and  American  drama  from 
an  awareness  of  its  European  contexts.  Plays 
discussed  will  come  from  the  major  periods  of 
Western  drama  and  will  provide  examples  of 
the  major  kinds  of  drama. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Stock 

763  Studies  in  Satire 

An  exploration  of  individual  works  of  satire 
and  critical  theories  about  the  mode:  pre- 
modem and  modem  selections  from  Swift, 
Pope,  Shaw,  Waugh,  F.  O’Connor,  N.  West, 
Eliot  and  others. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Blair 

764  Nature  <rf  Narrative 

This  course  explores  a variety  of  ways  in  which 
modem  and  contemporary  fiction  departs  from 
traditional  narrative  forms.  While  a compara- 
tive study  of  experimentation  will  be  our  main 
concern,  we  may  address  philosophical,  politi- 
cal, and  psychological  issues  as  they  affect 
narrative  f^orm  in  the  twentieth  century.  Class 
discussions  will  rely  on  textual  analysis  and 
literary  theory  to  explore  the  ways  in  which 
forms  shape  meaning  and  values. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Ms.  Dittmar 


767  Shakespeare 

Shakespeare’s  idea  of  dramatic  art  as  revealed 
in  explorations  of  one  of  the  following  topics  — 
the  plays  and  their  sources,  theatrical  self- 
consciousness,  Shakespeare’s  language  of  the 
theater. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Bluestone,  Mr.  Finkelpearl 

776  Studies  in  Criticism 

Study  of  the  nature  and  function  of  literature, 
the  terms  and  methods  of  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  literature,  and  the  various  approaches 
possible  in  the  criticism  of  literature. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Marks 

Staff 

777  Teaching  of  Literature 

Theories  and  practice  of  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture, considered  in  the  context  of  current  mod- 
els of  the  liberal  arts  college  and  of  current 
issues  in  humanities  curricula. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Broderick 

786  Literature  and  Society  — 19th  Century 
England 

A study  of  literature  with  special  reference  to  its 
social  and  historical  circumstances  and  of  the 
theoretical  questions  raised  by  such  a perspec- 
tive. Authors  to  be  studied  include:  Austin, 
Cobbett  Gaskell,  Dickens,  Engels,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  and  Lawrence. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Webb 

791  Literature  and  Composition 

The  course  will  offer  opportunities  to  identify 
and  define  those  acts  of  mind  involved  in  com- 
posing and  to  carry  out  experiments  designed  to 
reveal  the  nature  of  symbolic  transformation  as 
the  fiindamenetal  operation  in  perception  and 
concept  formation  as  well  as  in  the  creation  of 
works  of  imaginative  literature. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Nelson,  Ms.  Berthoff 

793  The  Reading  and  Teaching  of  Poetry 

Designed  for  graduate  students  who  want  an 
advanced  introductory  course,  or  a refresher 
course,  in  the  reading  and  comprehension  of 
poetry,  perhaps  with  the  object  of  teaching  it  to 
younger  minds.  Emphasis  on  practical  criti- 
cism, or  close  reading,  but  various  perspectives 
and  critical  approaches  are  included,  along 
with  teaching  aids  and  pedagogical  exercises. 
Concentration  on  poets  of  the  19th  and  20th 
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centuries,  such  as  Blake,  Keats,  Hopkins,  Dic- 
kinson, Yeats,  Eliot,  Frost  and  Lowell. 

3 Lect  Hrs,  2 Conf  Hrs  5 Credits 

Mr.  Willey 

fflSTORY 

Faculty 

Feroz  Ahmad,  Ph.D.  University  of  London 
Middle  Eastern  History,  Hatim  Amiji,  M.A. 
Princeton  University  4/r/ca«  History,  Edward 
Berkowitz,  Ph.D.  Northwestern  University 
20th  Century  American  History,  Paul  Book- 
binder, Ph.D.  Brandeis  University  German 
History,  Frances  L.  Broderick,  Ph.D.  Harvard 
University  American  Social  and  Intellectual 
History  Since  1865,  Thomas  N.  Brown,  Ph.D. 
Harvard  University  20th  Century  American 
and  Immigration  History,  Alison  W.  Conner, 
LLB  Harvard  University  Chinese  History, 
Spencer  DiScala,  Ph.D.  Columbia  University 
Modern  Italian  History,  Paul  Faler,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Wisconsin  American  Labor  and 
Social  History,  Clive  Foss,  Ph.D.  Harvard 
University /Indent ///story,  Paul  A.  Gagnon, 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University  Contemporary 
French  History,  Linda  I.  Gordon,  Ph.D.  Yale 
University  Women’s  History,  Walter 
Grossmann,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University  I8th 
Century  European  History,  Robert  E.  Hanni- 
gan,  M.A.  Princeton  University /Imer/canDtp- 
lomatic  History,  David  Hunt,  Ph.D.  Harvard 
University  French  Revolution,  Esther 
Kingston-Mann,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Russian  History,  Timothy  McCarthy, 
Ph.D.  Brandeis  University  European  Intellec- 
tual History,  Frances  Malino,  Ph.D.  Brandeis 
University  Middle  Eastern  and  Jewish  History , 
William  A.  Percy,  Ph.D.  Princeton  University 
Medieval  History,  Richard  H.  Powers,  Ph.D. 
Ohio  State  University  Modem  Britain,  British 
Empire  and  History  of  Boston,  Eric  H.  Robin- 
son, M.A.  Cambridge  University  Economic 
History  and  History  of  Technology , Susan  C. 
Schneider,  Ph.D.  University  of  Texas  Latin 
American  History,  Malcolm  R.  Smuts,  Ph.D. 
Princeton  University  Tudor-Stuart  England, 
James  Turner,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University 
American  Intellectual  History , Renee  Watkins, 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University  Renaissance  and 
Reformation,  Sherrin  Wyntjes,  Ph.D.  Tufts 
University  Women’s  History  and  European 
History. 


Admission  Requirements 

Applicants  must  send  to  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies  evidence  that  they  are  able  to 
perform  graduate  work  at  a high  level  of  com- 
petence. This  will  include  (1)  the  applicant’s 
undergraduate  records  and  those  of  any 
graduate  work  already  completed;  (2)  letters  of 
recommendation  from  teachers  or  others  ac- 
quainted with  their  talents  and  professional 
achievements;  (3)  examples  of  their  writing, 
either  academic  papers  or  special  essays  on  a 
topic  specified  by  the  Graduate  Committee;  (4) 
Graduate  Record  Examination  scores  if  availa- 
ble. Applicants  will  normally  be  expected  to 
have  maintained  a 3.0  (B)  cumulative  average 
in  history  courses  as  undergraduates.  Applica- 
tions from  persons  who  did  not  major  in  history 
as  undergraduates  will  be  considered  but  such 
persons,  if  admitted,  will  be  expected  to  devise 
programs  of  reading  and/or  course  work  to 
remedy  any  deficiencies  in  their  preparation  for 
graduate  study. 

The  Program 

The  Master  of  Arts  program  in  History  offers 
a rigorous,  individually  planned  set  of  courses 
and  supervised  research  and  writing  designed 
to  serve  several  kinds  of  students’:  those  who 
intend  to  pursue  a Ph.D. , those  who  seek  to  test 
their  capacity  for  graduate  work  before  choos- 
ing to  pursue  the  doctorate,  teachers  (mainly  at 
the  secondary  or  two-year  college  level)  who 
desire  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  field, 
men  and  women  who  have  been  out  of  school 
and  are  eligible  to  return  at  the  beginning 
graduate  level,  and  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
advanced  studies  for  their  own  intellectual  en- 
joyment and  development.  Graduate  enroll- 
ment is  small;  the  graduate  student  is  afforded 
close  faculty  attention  and  support. 

Degree  Requirements 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  Degree 
in  History  are  30  credit  hours,  including  a 
graduate  colloquium  on  historical  methodology 
in  students’  major  fields  of  interest;  a research 
seminar;  additional  approved  courses  (two  of 
which  may  be  outside  the  Department) , and  the 
completion  of  a Master  of  Arts  thesis.  Students 
must  also  demonstrate  a reading  proficiency  in 
one  foreign  language  — French,  German,  or 
another  judged  relevant  to  each  student’s  major 
area  of  interest.  This  requirement  may  be  met 
by  performing  satisfactorily  on  the  ETS 
Graduate  School  Foreign  Language  Test,  or  by 
passing  a test  administered  by  the  Department. 


Students  may  choose  to  enroll  i n the  program 
either  full  or  part-time.  In  normal  cir- 
cumstances it  is  expected  that  all  requirements 
for  the  degree  will  be  completed  by  full-time 
students  within  three  years  of  each  student’s 
first  enrollment  and  within  four  years  by  part- 
time  students  in  history. 

Before  candidates  are  approved  for  the  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  Degree,  they  must  be  examined  in 
the  fields  of  history  in  which  their  theses  fall  by 
committees  that  will  consist  of  three  persons,  at 
least  two  of  whom  must  be  members  of  the 
Department  of  History.  Examining  committees 
will  be  convened  by  the  student’s  thesis  direc- 
tor and  will  include  the  second  reader  as  well  as 
another  member  of  the  faculty  appointed  after 
consultations  among  the  thesis  director,  the 
student,  and  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 
To  pass  these  examinations,  students  must  re- 
ceive at  least  two  affirmative  votes.  If  they  fail, 
they  may  repeat  the  examination  two  times  at 
intervals  of  not  less  than  three  months.  If  the 
examination  has  not  been  passed  within  two 
calendar  years  from  the  date  upon  which  the 
examination  was  first  taken,  the  student  will  be 
removed  from  degree  candidacy,  and  will  be 
readmitted  only  through  a special  petition  to  the 
Graduate  Committee. 

No  grade  of  “C”  awarded  to  a graduate 
student  will  count  toward  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements for  a Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  His- 
tory. 

701  Topics  in  United  States  History 

Examinations  of  important  themes  in  political 
and  social,  cultural  and  intellectual  history  of 
the  United  States  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Berkowitz 

702  Topics  in  European  History 

Examinations  of  important  themes  in  political 
and  social,  cultural  and  intellectual  history  of 
Europe  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

3 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Powers 

800  Graduate  Colloquium 

An  advanced  course  in  historical  methodology. 
Topics  to  be  covered  will  include  historiog- 
raphy, the  analysis  of  argument  and  evidence, 
recent  developments  in  historical  methods.  Re- 
quired of  graduate  students. 

2 Lect  Hrs 

Ms.  Malino  4 Credits 

810  Research  Seminar  in  European  History 

An  advanced  course  in  historical  research,  to  be 
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taken  after  the  graduate  colloquium.  Readings 
and  research  will  draw  upon  historical  mate- 
rials in  European  history,  and  will  concern  top- 
ics to  be  announced  in  advance. 

2 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

811  Research  Seminar  in 
United  States  History 

An  advanced  course  in  historical  research,  to  be 
taken  after  the  graduate  colloquium.  Readings 
and  research  will  draw  upon  diverse  historical 
materials,  primary  sources,  records,  docu- 
ments in  American  History,  and  will  focus 
upon  topics  to  be  announced  in  advance. 

2 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Staff 

820  Introduction  to  Archival  Methods 

An  introduction  to  archives  with  instruction  in 
the  techniques  of  collection,  survey,  descrip- 
tion, appraisal  and  arrangement  of  manuscripts 
and  records.  Eight  classes  will  be  taught  and 
students  will  be  asked  to  participate  in  four 
working  field  trips  to  local  repositories.  The 
course  is  seen  both  as  basic  instruction  for  rec- 
ords administrators  and  as  a useful  introduction 
to  archival  principles  and  practice  for  potential 
users.  Theoretical  readings  will  be  limited,  and 
the  emphasis  will  be  on  practical  exercises  in 
the  arrangement,  description,  survey  and  ap- 
praisal of  records. 

Prerequisite;  Open  to  any  graduate  student. 
Required  of  archives  specialists. 

2 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Olsberg  and  participating  archivists  in  the 
Boston  area. 

821  Internship  in  Archival  Methods 

Guest  lecturers  will  address  advanced  problems 
in  archives;  Copyright,  access,  privacy,  and 
custody;  professional  ethics;  sampling 
techniques;  provenance  and  function;  auto- 
mated retrieval  systems;  paper  conservation; 
etc.  Students  will  present  examples  of  prob- 
lems encountered  in  their  internship  projects 
and  will  be  required  to  prepare  one  seminar 
paper  or  lecture  on  a subject  growing  out  of 
their  internship  experience.  Required  for  arc- 
hives specialists.  Only  those  interning  in  a re- 
pository will  be  eligible. 

2 Lect  Hrs  4 Credits 

Mr.  Olsberg  and  participating  archivists  in  the 
Boston  area. 

850  Independent  Study  I 

Advanced  course  of  independent  readings 
under  the  guidance , and  subject  to  the  examina- 
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tion  of  the  instructor.  Areas  and  topics  accord- 
ing to  student  need. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  4 Credits 

Staff 

851  Independent  Study  II 

Advanced  course  of  independent  readings 
under  the  guidance , and  subject  to  the  exami na- 
tion of  the  instructor.  Areas  and  topics  accord- 
ing to  student  need. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  4 Credits 

Staff 

900  Master  of  Arts  Thesis 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  appointed  advisor. 
All  topics  must  be  previously  approved  by  the 
department’s  graduate  committee.  The  thesis 
will  be  judged  for  its  suitability  as  partial  ful- 
fillment of  the  requirements  for  a Master  of 
Arts  Degree  by  both  the  appointed  advisor  and 
a second  reader  selected  in  consultation  with 
the  director  of  graduate  studies. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  6 Credits 

Staff 

901  Field  Practicum  in  Archival  Methods 

All  archives  and  manuscripts  specialists  will 
intern  up  to  8 hours  per  week  in  one  or  another 
of  the  participating  institutions,  but  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  students  expressing  in- 
terest in  a field  (such  as  church  archives  or  local 
records)  not  represented  by  the  participants  to 
work  in  an  appropriate  repository.  Intern  proj- 
ects will  be  designed  to  be  completed  within  the 
semester  and  all  projects  will  result  in  written 
surveys,  finding  aids,  or  preliminary  inven- 
tories comparable  in  extent  or  effort  to  a mas- 
ter’s thesis.  The  internship  and  resulting  writ- 
ten work  will  be  the  equivalent  of  a 6-credit 
thesis  research  and  preparation. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  6 Credits 

Staff 

MATHEMATICS 

Faculty 

Bernice  Auslander,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Michigan  Commutative  Ring  Theory,  Alfonso 
Azpeitia,  Ph.D.  University  oiMadnA Complex 
Analysis  and  Mathematical  Programming , 
Ethan  Bolker,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University  Com- 
binatorial Analysis,  James  Byrnes,  Ph.D. 
Yeshiva  University  Analysis,  Daniel  Com- 
enetz,  Ph.D.  Brandeis  University  Algebraic 
Geometry,  Ernest  Elyash,  Ph.D.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Probability , Colin  Godfrey,  Ph.D. 
Harvard  University  Algebra,  Matthew 


Gaffney,  Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago  Differ- 
ential Geometry,  Guy  Hogan,  Ph.D.  Ohio 
State  University  Group  Theory,  Herbert 
Kamowitz,  Ph.D.  Brown  University  Func- 
tional Analysis,  Joan  Lukas,  Ph  D.  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  Theory  of 
Computations  and  Mathematical  Logic,  Jack 
Lutts,  Ph.D.  University  of  Pennsylvania  To- 
pology and  History  of  Mathematics , Victor 
Miller,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University  Number 
Theory  and  Computer  Mathematics , Some 
Nath  Mukherjee,  Ph.D.  B.H.  University  (In- 
dia) Functional  Analysis  and  Transform  Cal- 
culus, Elizabeth  O’Neil,  Ph.D.  Harvard  Uni- 
versityMathematics , Stephen  Parrott, 
Ph.D.  University  of  Michigan  Functional 
Analysis,  James  Perchik,  Ph.D.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Topology  and  Computer  Mathematics , 
Geza  Schay,  Ph.D.  Princeton  University  Profc- 
ability,  Robert  Seeley,  Ph.D.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  Partial  Differential 
Equations ,TafiGC  Tanimoto,  Ph.D.  University 
of  Pittsburgh  Geometry,  Michael  Tomlinson, 
Ph.D.  University  of  Oregon  Functional 
Analysis,  Dennis  Wortman,  Ph.D.  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  Functional 
Analysis. 

Admission  Requirements 

At  least  18  semester  credit  hours  in  under- 
graduate mathematics  beyond  the  content  of 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  are  normally 
required  of  each  candidate  entering  the  Mas- 
ter’s program.  A one-year  course  in  Advanced 
Calculus  and  a one-year  course  in  Linear 
Algebra  are  desirable. 

The  Program 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
provides  low-cost,  high-quality  post-graduate 
training  in  mathematics  for  a wide  variety  of 
students,  full-time  and  part-time. 

'While  the  program  offers  the  opportunity  for 
advancement  in  mathematical  knowledge  to  all 
qualified  students,  it  has  three  major  objec- 
tives; 

a)  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  work  in 
pure  mathematics  at  the  doctoral  level. 

b)  to  provide  the  professional  qualifications 
needed  for  teaching  mathematics  up  to 
the  two-year  college  level.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  opportunity  is  available  for  stu- 
dents to  combine  graduate  courses  in 
mathematics  with  the  existing  Teacher 
Certification  Program. 
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c)  to  offer  the  opportunity  for  professional 
advancement  to  teachers  already  in  serv- 
ice. 

In  order  to  maximize  the  accessibility  of  the 
program  all  graduate  courses  are  scheduled  in 
the  late  afternoon  and  evening. 

Degree  Requirements 

To  earn  a Master’s  Degree  in  Mathematics,  a 
student  must: 

1 . Pass  10  courses  (30  credits)  at  least  six  of 
which  must  be  numbered  700  or  above, 
and  which  must  include  the  courses  7 1 1 
(Modern  Algebra  I),  721  (Complex  Vari- 
able I),  723  (Real  Variable  I),  and  725 
(Topology  I)  or  their  equivalent.  Math 
701  (Advanced  Linear  Algebra)  or  its 
equivalent  will  be  a requirement  for  stu- 
dents having  less  than  one  year  of  Linear 
Algebra.  No  more  than  3 of  the  10 
courses  counted  toward  the  Master’s  De- 
gree may  be  taken  outside  the  depart- 
ment. They  must  be  graduate  courses  and 
two  must  be  related  to  Mathematics.  With 
the  approval  of  the  department  3 credits, 
substituting  for  one  of  the  elective 
courses,  may  be  earned  by  participating 
in  a Graduate  Seminar  which  will  involve 
independent  reading  and  expository  work 
both  oral  and  written. 

2.  Pass  the  Master’s  Written  Qualifying 
Exam.  This  exam  consists  of  two  parts 
each  of  which  lasts  two  hours,  one  part 
covering  algebra  and  topology,  and  the 
other,  analysis.  Knowledge  of  the  mate- 
rial through  the  level  of  711,  721,  723 
and  725  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
student  to  pass  the  exam. 

711  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra  I 

First  semester  of  a two  semester  course.  Topics 
to  be  selected  from  groups,  rings,  algebras, 
fields,  modules.  Linear  transformations,  ma- 
trices, tensor  products.  Homological  algebra. 
Prerequisite:  Math  360  or  Math  450  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

712  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra  II 

Second  semester  of  a two  semester  course. 
Topics  to  be  selected  from  groups,  rings,  alge- 
bras, fields,  modules.  Linear  transformations, 
matrices,  tensor  products.  Homological  alge- 
bra. 

Prerequisite:  Math  711  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 


3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

721  Theory  of  Functions  of  a Complex 
Variable  I 

First  semester  of  a two  semester  course.  Topics 
to  be  selected  from  linear  transformations  of  a 
complex  variable.  Power  series  and  elementary 
functions.  Holomorphic  functions  and 
Cauchy’s  theorem.  Theory  of  residues,  isolated 
singularities,  conformal  mappings.  Entire  and 
meromorphic  functions  and  their  representa- 
tions by  means  of  products  and  partial  frac- 
tions. Elliptic  functions,  analytic  continuation 
and  Riemann  surfaces,  algebraic  functions. 
Prerequisite:  Math  450  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

722  Theory  of  Functions  of  a Complex 
Variable  II 

Second  semester  of  a two  semester  course. 
Topics  to  be  selected  from  linear  transforma- 
tions of  a complex  variable.  Power  series  and 
elementary  functions.  Holomorphic  functions 
and  Cauchy’s  theorem.  Theory  of  residues,  iso- 
lated singularities,  conformal  mappings.  Entire 
and  meromorphic  functions  and  their  represen- 
tations by  means  of  products  and  partial  frac- 
tions. Elliptic  functions.  Analytic  continuation 
and  Riemann  surfaces.  Algebraic  functions. 
Prerequisite:  Math  721  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

723  Theory  of  Functions  of  a Real 
Variable  I 

First  semester  of  a two  semester  course.  Topics 
to  be  selected  from  the  real  number  system. 
Lebesgue  measure  and  the  Lebesgue  integral. 
Differentiation.  Classical  banach  spaces.  Gen- 
eral measure  and  integration  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Math  450  or  equivalent. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

724  Theory  of  Functions  of  a Real 
Variable  II 

Second  semester  of  a two  semester  course. 
Topics  to  be  selected  from  the  real  number 
system.  Lebesgue  measure  and  the  Lebesgue 
integral.  Differentiation.  Classic  Banach 
spaces.  General  measure  and  integration 
theory. 

Prerequisite:  Math  723  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 


725  Topology  I 

First  semester  of  a two  semester  course.  Topics 
to  be  selected  from:  topological  spaces.  Clas- 
sification. Separation  properties.  Cartesian 
products.  Mapping  and  continuity.  Connected- 
ness. General  convergence.  Compactness. 
Function  spaces.  Introduction  to  homotopy 
theory.  Algebraic  topology. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 


726  Topology  II 

Second  semester  of  a two  semester  course. 
Topics  to  be  selected  from  topological  spaces. 
Classification.  Separation  properties.  Carte- 
sian products.  Mapping  and  continuity.  Con- 
nectedness. General  convergence.  Compact- 
ness. Function  spaces.  Introduction  to 
homotopy  theory.  Algebraic  topology. 
Prerequisite:  Math  725  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

727  Differentiable  Manifolds  I 

First  semester  of  a two  semester  course.  Topics 
to  be  selected  from:  differentiable  manifolds, 
tangent  spaces,  tangent  bundles,  flows  and  vec- 
tor fields,  lie  derivatives,  differential  forms. 
Generalizations  of  line  and  surface  integrals, 
divergence  theorem  and  Stokes’  theorem, 
Riemannian  manifolds,  Riemann  surfaces,  re- 
lationships to  vector  analysis  and  to  differential 
geometry. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

— Not  offered  every  year  — 

728  Differentiable  Manifolds  II 

Second  semester  of  a two  semester  course. 
Topics  to  be  selected  from:  differentiable  man- 
ifolds, tangent  spaces,  tangent  bundles,  flows 
and  vector  fields,  lie  derivatives,  differential 
forms.  Generalizations  of  line  and  surface  inte- 
grals, divergence  theorem  and  Stokes’ 
theorem,  Riemannian  manifolds,  Riemann  sur- 
faces, relationships  to  vector  analysis  and  to 
differential  geometry. 

Prerequisite:  Math  727  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

— Not  offered  every  year  — 
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729  Stochastic  Processes  I 

Probability  spaces,  measures,  random  vari- 
ables. Various  modes  of  convergence,  laws  of 
large  numbers  and  of  the  iterated  logarithm. 
Central  limit  theorem,  conditioning,  martin- 
gales. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

— Not  offered  every  year  — 

730  Stochastic  Process  II 

Processes  with  independent  increments,  Mar- 
kov chains,  stationary  processes,  continuous 
parameter  Markov  chains,  diffusion  processes. 
Sample  paths,  separability,  semigroups, 
boundaries. 

Prerequisite:  Math  729  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

— Not  offered  every  year  — 

731  Partial  Differential  Equations  I 

Hamilton- Jacobi  theory  for  equations  of  first 
order,  distributions,  Fourier  integrals  of  dis- 
tributions, Sobolev  spaces  of  distributions. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

— Not  offered  every  year  — 

732  Partial  Differential  Equations  II 

Elliptic  equations,  Garding’s  inequality, 
smoothness  of  solutions,  solutions  of  the  Di- 
richlet  problem,  hyperbolic  equations.  The 
Cauchy  problem. 

Prerequisite:  Math  731  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3 Lect  Hrs  3 Credits 

Staff 

— Not  offered  every  year  — 


Departmental  Courses  and  Requirements 


University  Officers, 
Administration,  Faculty 


Resident  Faculty 


Rose  Abendstern,  B.A.  (Hunter  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  Assistant 
Professor  of  French 

Feroz  Ahmad,  B.A.  (St.  Stephen’s  Col- 
lege, Delhi  University),  M. A.,  Ph.D.  (London 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Joseph  S.  Alper,  B.A.  (Harvard  College), 
PH.D.  (Yale  University),  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry 

Marcelle  Altieri,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Hunter  Col- 
lege), Ph.D.  (New  York  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  French 

Ernest  Altobello,  B.A.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), M. A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Lec- 
turer in  Italian. 

Jeanne  Ambrose-Grillet,  Diplome 
d’Etudes  Supefieures:  C.A.P.E.S.  (Ecole 
Pratique  des  Haute  Etudes,  Paris),  Docteur  En 
Linguistique  (Sorbonne),  Associate  Professor 
of  French 

Hatimali  Amiji,  B.A.  (University  of  Lon- 
don), M.A.  (Princeton  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  History 

Martin  Andie,  A.B.  (Dartmouth  College), 

A.  M., Ph.D.  (Princeton University),  Associate 
Professor  of  Philosophy 

J.-P.  Anselme  , B.A.  (St.  Martial  College), 

B. S.  (Fordham  University),  Ph.D.  (Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Brooklyn),  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

Marvin  M.  AntonofT,  B.S.,  M.A.  (New 
York  University),  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

John  Anzalone,  B.A.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Boston),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tufts 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Denise  Annette-Ashley  Gordon,  B.A. 
(Gustavus  Adolphus  College),  M.F.A.  (Yale 
School  of  Drama),  Lecturer  in  Theatre  Arts 

Renee  M.  Arb,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Radcliffe  College) , Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Bernice  Auslander,  B.A.  (Barnard  Col- 
lege), M.S.  (University  of  Chicago),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Michigan),  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

Barbara  G.  Ausubel,  B.A.  (Brooklyn  Col- 
lege), M.F.A.  (Boston  University),  Lecturer  in 
Theatre  Arts 

Barbara  Ayres,  B.A.  (Coe  College),  M.A. 
(University  of  North  Carolina),  Ph.D. 
(Harvard-Radcliffe),  Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

Alfonso  Azpeitia,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Madrid),  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Donald  Babcock,  B.S.  (U.S.  Naval 
Academy),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Universi- 
ty), Associate  Professor  of  English 


Efrain  Barradas,  B.A.  (Universidad  de 
Puerto  Rico),  M.A.  (Princeton  University),  In- 
structor in  Spanish 

Ros  Barron,  B.F.A.  (Massachusetts  Col- 
lege of  Art),  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Melvin  Barton,  B.A.,  M.A.  (City  College 
of  New  York),  Ph.D.  (Clark  University),  Visit- 
ing Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Marta  Batmasian,  B.A.  (Emerson  Col- 
lege), M.A.  (Brandeis  University),  Lecturer  in 
Armenian 

Kamaljit  Bawa,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Pun- 
jab University)  , Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Paul  E.  Beard,  B.A.  (University  of  Michi- 


gan), M.I.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Ernest  I.  Becker,  B.S.  in  Pharmacy,  Ph.D. 
(Western  Reserve  University),  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

Ruth  Bennett,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  (Tufts  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Stuart  F.  Berde,  B.A.  (University  of  Min- 
nesota), Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 
Edward  Berkowitz,  A.B.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern  Univer- 
sity) , Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Marvin  Berkowitz,  B.A.  (State  University 
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of  New  York  at  Buffalo),  M.A.,Ph.D.  (Wayne 
State  University),  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

Maya  Berlina,  M.A.  (Leningrad  State  Uni- 
versity, Leningrad,  USSR),  Lecturer  in  Rus- 
sian 

Laurence  D.  Berman,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Music 

Sara  Bershtel,  B.A.  (Barnard  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  English 

Ann  Berthoff,  B.A.  (Cornell  College), 
M.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  Part-time  Associate 
Professor  of  English 

Sandra  Bertman,  B.A.  (Vassar  College), 
M.A.  (Boston  University),  Lecturer  in 
Psychology 

Naomi  Bishop,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology 

James  E.  Blackwell,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Case 
Western  Reserve  University),  Ph.D. 
(Washington  State  University),  Professor  of 
Sociology 

Joel  Blair,  B.A.  (University  of  Texas), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  English 

Augusto  Blasi,  M.A.  (Loyola  University  of 
Chicago),  Ph.D.  (Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Max  Bluestone,  B.N.S.  (The  College  of  the 
Holy  Cross),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  English 

Lawrence  Blum,  A.B.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy 

Arthur  Blumenthal,  B.A.  (University  of 
Redlands,  Redlands,  California),  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Washington),  Lecturer  in 
Psychology 

Andrew  Boelcskevy,  B.A.  (West  Virginia 
University),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

Ethan  Bolker,  A.B.  (Harvard  College), 
A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

Gunther  Boroschek,  M.A.  (Cornell  Uni- 
^ versity),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 

; Professor,  Management  Program,  CPS 

Charles  Bowen,  B.A.  (University  of  Notre 
Dame),  M.A.  (Yale  University),  Ph.D.  (Har- 
vard University),  Associate  Professor  of  En- 
glish 

James  P.  Brady,  A.B.  (Dartmouth  Col- 
lege), M.Crim.,  D.  Crim.  (University  of 
California  at  Berkeley),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology 


James  Breedon,  B.A.  (Dartmouth  Col- 
lege), B.D.  (Union  Theological  Seminary), 
Ed.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Profes- 
sor, C.P.C.S. 

James  Brennan,  A.B.  (Providence  Col- 
lege), M.A.  (University  of  Dayton),  Ph.D. 
(Kent  State  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Harry  Brill,  B.A.  (Brooklyn  College), 
M.  A. , Ph.D.  (University  of  California  at  Berk- 
eley), Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Louis  Brin,  A.B.  (Boston  University), 
Part-time  Lecturer  in  Sociology 

Francis  L.  Broderick,  LL.D.,  B.A. 
(Princeton  University),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Commonwealth  Professor  of  His- 
tory 

James  H.  Broderick,  B.A.  (Harvard  Col- 
lege), M.A.  (University  of  Chicago),  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Professor  of  English 
Harold  R.  Bronk,  Jr.,  B.A.  (Hofstra  Uni- 
versity), S.T.B.,  (Berkeley  Divinity  School 
and  Karl-Eberhards  Universitaet,  Germany), 
Associate  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Luise  Bronner,  B.S.  (University  of  Rhode 
Island),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Associate  Professor  of  German 
Thomas  N.  Brown,  B.S.  (Boston  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor 
of  History 

Diana  Burgin,  B. A.  {Swarthmore  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Russian 

Ruth  Butler,  B.A.  (Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity), Ph.D.  (New  York  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  Art 

Dennis  Byrnes,  B.A.  (University  of  North 
Dakota),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago) , Assistant  Professor  of  Psycology 
James  S.  Byrnes,  B.A.  (New  York  Uni- 
versity), M.A.,  Ph.D.,  (Yeshiva  University), 
Associate  Professor  Mathematics 
Leslie  Cagan,  B.A.  (New  York  University), 
Part-time  Lecturer  in  Women’s  Studies 

Elizabeth  Campbell,  A.B.  (Smith  Col- 
lege), A.M.  (Boston  University),  Lecturer  in 
Biology 

James  Campen,  B.A.  (Harvard  Universi- 
ty), M.A.  (St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge 
University),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University) , As- 
sistant Professor  of  Economics 

Antonio  F.  Carrara,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Boston  College) , Assistant  Professor  of  Italian 
Lemuel  Carroll,  B.S.  (Arkansas  State  Col- 
lege), Lecturer  in  Black  Studies 

Robert  L.  Carter,  B.A.  (College  of  Woos- 


ter), Ph.D.  (University  of  Kansas),  Associate 
Professor  Chemistry 

Leonard  A.  Catz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Hebrew 
University,  Jerusalem,  Israel),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics 

Kenneth  F.  Cerny,  B.S.  (Marietta  Col- 
lege), Instructor  in  Chemistry 
Kent  J.  Chabotar,  B.S.  (St.  Francis  Col- 
lege), M.P.A.,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse  University), 
Associate  Professor,  Management  Program, 
CPS 

Quentin  Chavous,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Ohio  State  University),  Associate  Professor, 
C.P.C.S. 

Eric  Chester,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
William  Clark,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of 
California),  Ph.D.  (Clark  University),  Instruc- 
tor, C.P.C.S. 

J.  Jefferson  Cleveland,  B.A.  (Clark  Uni- 
versity), M.  Mus.  (Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity), D.M.A.  (Boston  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Music 

Howard  Cohen,  B.A.  (Harvard  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
Jean  Collignon,  Licence  d’Anglais,  Dip- 
lome  d’Etudes  Superieures  d’Anglais 
(Toulouse),  Agregation  d’Anglais  (Sorbonne), 
Professor  of  French 

Martha  Finney  Collins,  B.A.  (Stanford 
University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Io- 
wa), Associate  Professor  of  English 
Daniel  Comenetz,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics 

John  Conlon,  A.B.  (Catholic  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tufts  University),  Coordinator, 
Teacher  Certification  Program 

Paul  T.  Costa,  Jr.  B.A.  (Clark  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chicago),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Psychology 

George  B.  Cox,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Tufts  Univer- 
sity), Lecturer  in  Black  Studies 

Paul Croke,  A.B.,  M.B.A.  (Boston  Col- 
lege), Ph.D.  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute), Associate  Professor,  Management  Pro- 
gram, CPS 

Robert  Crossley,  B.A.  (Rockhurst  Col- 
lege), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Virginia), 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Mary  D.  Curran,  B.A.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), M.  A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Iowa), 
Professor  of  English 

Elizabeth  A.  Davis,  B.A.  (Mount  Holyoke 
College),  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  Part- 
time  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Frank  E.  Davis,  B.A.  (Franklin  and  Mar- 
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shall  College),  M.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Assistant  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Thadius  Davis,  B.S.  (Southern University), 
M.A.  (Atlanta  University),  Ph.D.  (Boston 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Lynn  F.  Dhority^  B.A.  (University  of  Col- 
orado), Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  German 

John  Dickinson,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mar- 
burg), Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Spencer  DiScala,  B.A.  (Queens  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  History 
Linda  Dittmar,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  English 
Albert  J.  Divver,  B.A.  (Boston  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michigan),  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  English 

Paul  DufTly,  A.B.  (Boston  College),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Connecticut),  Lecturer  in 
Psychology 

Todd  Eachus,  B.A.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles),  M.A.  (University  of 
Nevada),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst),  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology 

John  Ebersole,  B.A.  (Cornell  University), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  California,  Lo.'^  * 'igeles). 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Luckson  E.  Ejofodomi,  B.TH.  (Advanceu 
Seminary,  Igbaja,  Nigeria),  B.A.  (Syracuse 
University),  M. A. , Ph.D.  (Boston  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Black  Studies 

Ernest  S.  Elyash,  B.Sc.  (University  of 
Pittsburgh),  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Mathematics 
Steven  Erikson,  S.B.  (Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology),  M.B.A.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity) A.B.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  Instructor,  Management  Pro- 
gram, CPS 

Louis  Esposito,  B.A.  (St.  Peter’s  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston  College),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics 

Clara  Estow,  B.A.  (Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 
Clyde  Evans,  B.S.  (University  of  Detroit), 
M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State  University),  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Philosophy 
Robert  R.  Evans,  B.A.  (Harvard  College), 
Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Theatre  Arts 

Paul  Faler,  B.A.  (Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin), Associate  Professor  of  History 
So-Fei  Fang,  B.S.  (National  Taiwan  Uni- 
versity), Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 


Resident  Faculty 


Golamreza  Fazel,  B.A.  (California  State 
College,  Long  Beach),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Anthropology 

Harriet  Feinberg,  A.B.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  A.M.  (Columbia  University), 
Ed.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English 

Ellen  Feingold,  B.S.  (Radcliffe  College), 
Lecturer,  C.P.C.S. 

Micbael  Feldberg,  B.A.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Rochester), 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Mary  Anne  Ferguson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Duke 
University),  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Univesity), 
Professor  of  English 

Frances  Fergusson,  B.A.  (Wellesley  Col- 
lege), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Art 

Louis  Ferleger,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tem- 
ple University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics 

KeitbaFine,  B.A.  (Barnard  College),  M.A. 
(George  Washington  University),  Instructor  in 
Political  Science 

Arlene Fingeret,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology),  Assistant  Professor, 
C.P.C.S. 

Philip  Finkelpearl,  B.A.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Professor  of  English 

Patricia  Fleming,  B.A.  (Radcliffe  Col- 
lege), M. A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Rochester), 
Assistant  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Helen  T.  Flusberg,  B.S.  (University  Col- 
lege, London),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Lecturer  in  Psychology 

Clive  Foss,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  History 

Badi  G.  Foster,  B.A.  (University  of  Den- 
ver), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  University),  As- 
sociate Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Lawrence  Foster,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Pennsylvania),  M.A.  (City  University  of 
New  York),  Associate  Professor,  Director  of 
Law  and  Justice 

Ann  A.  Fowler,  B.A.  (University  of  North 
Carolina),  M.Ed.  (Boston  University),  Assis- 
tant Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Alan  Francis,  B.A.  (State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo),  M.A.  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Lecturer  in  Spanish 

Kenneth  Frederick,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Michigan),  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

John  A.Freeberg,  B.A.  (Harvard College), 


M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  Biology 

Richard  M.  Freeland,  B.A.  (Amherst  Col- 
lege), Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  As- 
sociate Professor,  Management  Program,  CPS 
and  Dean 

Phylbs  K.  Freeman,  B.A.  (State  University 
of  New  York),  J.D.  (Northeastern  University), 
Asssistant  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Ann  Froines,  B.A.  (Swarthmore  College), 
M.A.  (University  of  London),  Lecturer  in 
Women’s  Studies 

Matthew  Gaffney,  B.S.  (Harvard  College), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Chicago),  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Mona  A.H.  Gagnon,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  LL.B.  (Harvard  University 
School  of  Law),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Paul  A.  Gagnon,  B.A.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Universi- 
ty), Professor  of  History 

Lawrence  Gaines,  B.A.  (City  College  of 
New  York),  M.  A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mary- 
land), Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Delores  Gallo,  B.A.  (Hunter  College), 
M.A.  (New  York  University),  Ed.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Associate  Professor  Teacher  Cer- 
tification Program 

Frederick  C.  Gamst,  A.B.  (University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles),  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California,  Berkeley),  Professor  of  Anthropol- 
ogy 

GilUan  Gane,  B.A.  (Rhodes  University), 
B.A.  (University  of  Witwatersrand),  M.A. 
(University  of  Essex),  Lecturer  in  Women’s 
Studies 

Gerald  R.  Garrett,  B.A.  (Whitman  Col- 
lege), M.A. , Ph.D.  (Washington  State  Univer- 
sity) , Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Monique  Garrity,  B.A.  (Marygrove  Col- 
lege), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston  College),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Economics 

Christopher  Gay,  B.A.  (Amherst  College), 
M.A.  (University  of  Michigan),  Ph.D.  (Rut- 
gers University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish 

Robert  I.  Gelb,  B.S.  (Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin), Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Michael  F.  Gibbons,  Jr.  B.A.,  M.Phil., 
Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

Edward  S.  Ginsberg,  B. A.,  Sc.  B.  (Brown 
University),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
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Edwin  Gittleman,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Columbia  University),  Professor  of  English 

Vito  R.  Giustiniani,  Dottore  in  Lettere  e 
filosofia  (University  of  Pisa),  Dr.  Phil.  Habil. 
IN  ROM.  PHIL.  (University  of  Freiburg),  Lib- 
era docenza  in  filologia  medioevale  e umanis- 
tica  (Italy) , Professor  of  Italian 

Colin  Godfrey,  B.Sc.,  M.A.  (University  of 
British  Columbia),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Universi- 
ty), Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Carlo  L.  Golino,  B.A.  (City  College  of 
New  York),  M.A.  (Columbia  University), 
M.A.  (University  of  Colorado)  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley),  Commonwealth 
Professor  of  Italian 

Claire  Golomb,  B.A.  (The  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity, ISRAEL),  M.A.  (The  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  New  York),  Ph.D.  (Brandeis 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy 

George  Goodwin,  Jr,,  B.A.  (Williams  Col- 
lege), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science 

Linda  Gordon,  B.A.  (Swarthmore  Col- 
lege), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  History 

Susan  Gore,  A.B.  (Douglas  College,  Rut- 
gers University),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy 

James  R.  Green,  B.A.  (Northwestern  Uni- 
versity), Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Visiting  As- 
sociate Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Lawrence  S.  Greene,  B.A.  (University  of 
Vermont),  D.M.D.  (Tufts  University),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Anthropology 

Michael  T.  Greene,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Boston 
College),  Instructor,  C.P.C.S. 

Walter  Grossmann,  B.A.  (Yankton  Col- 
lege), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
M.L.S.  (Simmons  College),  Professor  of  His- 
tory 

James  Leland  Grove,  B.A.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), MA.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  English 

Peter  Gumpert,  B.A.  (University  of  North 
Carolina),  M.A.  (Stanford  University),  Ph.D. 
(Columbia  University),  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 

William  Hagar,  B.S.  (Widener  College), 
Ph.D.  (Temple  University),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Biology 

William  Roy  Hamilton,  B.A.  (University 
of  Oklahoma),  M.A.,  Ph.D,  (University  of 
Maryland),  Commonwealth  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science 


Robert  Hannigan,  A.B.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Instructor  in  History 

Bettina  Harrison,  B.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), M.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  Ph.D. 
(Boston  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology 

Francis  Hart,  B.A.  (Harvard  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor 
of  English 

Philip  S.  Hart,  B.A.  (University  of  Col- 
orado), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Alan  Harwood,  B.A.  (Harvard  College), 
M.A.  (University  of  Michigan),  Ph.D.  (Col- 
umbia University),  Associate  Professor  of  An- 
thropology 

Jeremy  Hatch,  B.A.  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity), Ph.D.  (Duke  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology 

Leon  Hatch,  A.B.  (Eastern  Nazarene  Col- 
lege), M.  A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston  University),  Visit- 
ing Part-time  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy 

Alan  Helms,  B.A.  (Columbia  University), 
Ph.D.  (Rutgers  University),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  English 

Larry  Hill,  B.S.  (University  of  Illinois), 
M.Div.  (McCormick  Theological  Seminary), 
Lecturer  in  Music 

Alfred  Hoelzel,  B.A.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), M.A.  (Northwestern  University), 
Ph.D.  (Boston  University),  Professor  of  Ger- 
man 

Nancy  Jo  Hoffman,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  California,  Berkeley),  Associate 
Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Guy  Hogan,  B.A.  (Talladega  College), 
M.S.  (University  of  Chicago),  Ph.D.  (Ohio 
State  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Richard  Hogarty,  B.A.  (Dartmouth  Col- 
lege), M.G.A.  (University  of  Pennsylvania) , 
Ph.D.  (Princeton  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, C.P.C.S. 

Bradley  M.  Honoroff,  B.A.,  J.D  (Harvard 
University),  Assistant  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Henry  Horenstein,  B.F.A.,  M.F.A. 
(Rhode  Island  School  of  Design),  Part-time 
Lecturer  in  Art 

Richard  Horsley,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  S.T.B.  (Harvard  Divinity 
School),  Assistant  Professor,  Director  of  Study 
of  Religion 

Ritta  J.  Horsley,  B.A.  (Radcliffe  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  German 

Susan  Horton,  B.A.  (The  Defiance  Col- 
lege), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  As- 
sistant Professor  of  English 


Lucy  Horwitz,  B.A.  (University  of  Col- 
oroado),  Ed.M.  (Tufts  University),  Assistant 
Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Jeffrey  L.  Houben,  B.A.  (City  College  of 
New  York),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 
Talbott  W,  Huey,  B.A.  (Yale  University), 
M.A.  (Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies),  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science 

JohnHuggler,  B.M.  (University  of  Roches- 
ter), Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Jean  Humez,  B.A.  (Bennington  College), 
M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Women’s  Studies 

David  Hunt,  B.A.  (Haverford  College), 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  History 

Linda  Hunt,  B.A.  (Hunter  College),  M.A. 
(University  of  California  at  Berkeley) , Lecturer 
in  English 

Pearson  Hunt,  Ph.B.  (Yale  University), 
M . B . A . , D . C . S . ( Harv ard  U ni V ersity ) , Profes- 
sor, Management  Program,  CPS 

David  Irwin,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Leeds),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
Glenn  Jacobs,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brooklyn  Col- 
lege), Ph.D.  (Temple  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Sociology 
Daisy  Janey,  B.A.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Boston),  Assistant  Professor, 
C.P.C.S. 

Carter  Jefferson,  B.A.  (George 
Washington  University),  M.A.  (Southern 
Methodist  University),  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago),  M.Ed.  (Northeastern  University), 
Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Patricia  Jerabek,  B.A.  (Wilson  College), 
M.A.  (Northeastern  University),  Assistant 
Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Gregory  Johnson,  B.A.  (University  of 
Oregon),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Lawrence  A.  Johnson,  B.S.,  B.A., 
M.B.A.  (Boston  University),  Ph.D.  (Stanford 
University),  Visiting  Professor,  Management 
Program,  CPS 

Madhukar  V.  Joshi,  B.Sc.  (D.G.  Ruparel 
College,  Bombay,  India),  M. Sc.  (University  of 
Bombay,  India),  Ph.D.  (Case  Institute  of 
Technology),  Associate  Professor,  Manage- 
ment Program,  CPS 

Sheldon  Kalick,  B.A.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), M. A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Lec- 
turer in  Psychology 

Lawrence  Kamara,  B.A.  (Durham  Univer- 
sity, England),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
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Herbert  Kamowitz,  B.S.  (City  College  of 
New  York),  Sc.M.,  Ph.D.  (Brown  Universi- 
ty), Professor  of  Mathematics 
Sandra  L.  Kanter,  B.A.  (Connecticut  Col- 
lege), M.C.P.  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
Assistant  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Thomas  P.  Kanza,  M.A.  (Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain),  M.Phil.  (University  of  Lon- 
don), Diplome  des  Hautes  Etudes  Inter- 
nationales, (College  of  Europe,  Bruges),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Political  Science 

Kalman  Kaplan,  B.A.  (Northwestern  Uni- 
versity), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois), 
Lecturer  in  Psychology 

Lawrence  Kaplan,  B.A.,  M.S.  (State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa),  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Professor  of  Biology 

Robert  Kastenbaum,  A. A.  (E.  Los 
Angeles  College),  B.A.  (Long  Beach  State 
College),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Southern 
California),  Professor  of  Psychology 
Seymour  Katz,  B.A.  (Rutgers  University), 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish 

Janet  Kelly,  B.S.  (Georgetown  School  of 
Foreign  Service),  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
James  Kenney,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of 
Hawaii),  Instructor  in  Japanese 
Paul  H.  Keyes,  B.S.  (Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute),  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Maryland),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Christine  Armett  Kibel,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  London,  University  College), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Mary  Lee  Evans  Kimball,  B.A.  (Smith 
College),  Diplome  d’Etudes  Universitairs 
(University  of  Paris),  Assistant  Professor  of 
French 

Esther  R.  Kingston-Mann,  B.A.  (Antioch 
College),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  History 
Nancy  N.  Klinger,  B.S.  (Colorado  State 
University),  M.A.  (University  of  Minnesota), 
Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State  University),  Assis- 
tant Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Charles  Knight,  B.A.  (Haverford  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
Janet  Kohen,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Iowa),  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
George  Koniaris,  B.A.  (University  of 
Athens),  M.A.  (University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles),  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University),  Profes- 
sor of  Classics 

Bernard  M.  Kramer,  B.A.  (Brooklyn  Col- 
lege), M. A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 
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Richard  Kronish,  B.A.  (University  of 
California,  Santa  Cruz),  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Donald  Krus,  B.A.  (Drew  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Clark  University),  Professor  of 
Psychology 

David  Landy,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of 
North  Carolina),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Professor  of  Anthropology 

Ilona  Lappo,  B.A.  (Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity), Ph.D.  (Boston  University),  Visiting 
Part-time  Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

Calvin  J.  Larson,  B.A.  (University  of 
California,  Berkeley),  M.S.  (San  Jose  State 
College),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Oreon),  Profes- 
sor of  Sociology 

Daniel  A.  Laufer,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology),  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  Uni- 
versity) , Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Rosemary  Leavenworth,  M.M.  (Univer- 
sity of  Rochester) , Instructor  in  Music 

Sanford  R.  Lieberman,  B.A.  (University 
of  Rochester),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Joan  Liem,  B.A.  (University  of  Rochester), 
Ph.D.  (Boston  University),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology 

Herbert  Lipke,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity), Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois),  Profes- 
sor of  Biology 

Marcia  Lloyd,  B.A.  (Brown  University, 
Pembroke  College),  M.F.A.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
Morris  Lounds,  B.A.  (City  College  of  New 
York),  M.A.  (University  of  Connecticut), 
M.S.  (Columbia  University),  Ph.D.  (Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Science 
Sharyn  Lowenstein,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  M.A.  (Northeastern  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Bates  Lowry,  M.A.,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Chicago),  Professor  of  Art 

Barbara  E.  Luedtke,  B.A.  (Pomona  Col- 
lege, Claremont,  California),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Michigan),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Anthropology 

Joan  Lukas,  B.A.  (Barnard  College), 
Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy), Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
John  A.  Lutts,  B.S.  (Spring  Hill  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
Th.L.  (Woodstock  College),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

Herbert  Lyken,  B.S.  (Suffolk  University), 
M.B.A.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, Management  Program,  CPS 
Donald  H.  Lyons,  B.A.  (University  of  Buf- 


falo), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), Professor  of  Physics 
Richard  Lyons,  B.A.  (Carleton  College), 
Ph.D.  (Princeton  University),  Professor  of 
English 

John  MacCombie,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  French 
Arthur  MacEwan,  B.A.  (University  of 
Chicago),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Harold  P.  Mahon,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Oregon 
State  University),  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Washington),  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Frances Malino,  B.A.  (Skidmore  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  History 

Isabella  Mao,  A.B.  (National  Taiwan  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Chinese 
Tbomas  N.  Margulis,  B.S.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California,  Berkeley),  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Emerson  Marks,  B.A.  (City  College  of 
New  York),  M.A.  (University  of  Iowa),  Ph.D. 
(New  York  University),  Professor  of  English 
Dorothy  Marshall,  A.B.,  M.A.  (Smith 
College),  Ph.D.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  Com- 
monwealth Professor  of  Political  Science  and 
Spanish 

Arthur  W.  Martin,  B.A.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), MS.,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Physics 
Jane  R.  Martin,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Radcliffe 
College) , Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
John  Marvin,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of 
Denver),  Associate  Professor  of  English 
David  E.  Matz,  B.A.  (Brandeis  Universi- 
ty), J.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, C.P.C.S. 

Monica  McAlpine,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Rochester),  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

Timothy  McCarthy,  B.S.  (Clark  Univer- 
sity), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  As- 
sistant Professor  of  History 
Peter  J.  McClure,  B.S.,  M.E.  (Purdue 
University),  M.B.A.,  D.B.A.  (Indiana  Uni- 
versity), Cert,  in  Post-Doctoral  Education 
Studies  (University  of  California,  Los  Ange- 
les). Professor,  Management  Program,  CPS 
Emily  A.  McDermott,  B.A.  (Bryn  Mawr 
College),  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Classics 

Paul  McEvoy,  B.S.  (University  of 
Chicago),  M.A.  (Indiana  University),  Ph.D. 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  As- 
sistant Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Mildred  McIntyre,  B.A.  (Swarthmore  Col- 
lege), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Clark  University),  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Psychology 
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Carolyn  Mebert,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston 
University),  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

Louise  Mendillo,  B.A.,  M. A.,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

Ann  R.  Milstein,  B.A.  (Wellesley  Col- 
lege), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art 

Brian  Mishara,  B.A.  (Clark  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Wayne  State  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Donald  Mixon,  B.A.,  M.A.  (San  Francisco 
State  College),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Nevada), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

T.  Scott  Miyakawa,  M.E.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Professor 
of  Sociology 

Beiyamin  R.  Mollow,  B.A.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity), Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Physics 
Marilyn  D.  Saunders  Montiero,  A.B. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Ed.M.  (Har- 
vard University),  Lecturer  in  Black  Studies 
Celia  Moore,  B.A.  (University  of  Texas), 
Ph.D.  (Rutgers  University),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 

Siamak  Movahedi,  L.L.B.  (University  of 
Tehran),  M.S.  (California  State  University  at 
Eresno),  Ph.D.  (Washington  State  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Some  Nath  Mukherjee,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
(Banaras  Hindu  University),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

John  F.  Murphy,  B.A.  (Boston  Universi- 
ty), M.A.  (University  of  Rhode  Island),  Lec- 
turer in  Psychology 

Gerald  Murray,  B.A.  (Harvard  College), 
M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Anthropology 

Ricardo  Navas-Ruiz,  Ph.D.  (Universidad 
de  Salamanca),  Professor  of  Spanish 

Lawrence  P.  Nees,  B.A.  (University  of 
Chicago),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art 
Charles  M.  Nelson,  B.A.  (Washington 
State  University),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California,  Berkeley),  Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

Duncan  Nelson,  B.A.  (Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  English 

Anny  Newman,  B.A.  (University  of  Zag- 
reb), M.A.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Russian 

Mary  Newman,  B.A.  (Swarthmore  Col- 
lege), Distinguished  Senior  Lecturer,  Man- 
agement Program,  CPS 


Timothy  Nicholas,  B.A.  (Harvard  Col- 
lege), J.D.  (Columbia  University),  M.F.A. 
(Indiana  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art 

Stan  R.  Nikkei,  B.A.  (University  of  Col- 
orado), M.A.  (University  of  North  Carolina), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Maryland),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology 

Frank  J.  Nisetich,  B.A.,M.A.  (University 
of  California,  Berkeley),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

Aris  Noah,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  Univer- 
sity), Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy 

Shaun  O’Connell,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

Arnold  J.  Olenick,  B.S.,  M.B.A.  (New 
York  University),  Visiting  Associate  Profes- 
sor, Management  Program,  CPS 

Elizabeth  O’Neill,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics 

Maria-Luisa  Osorio,  B.A.  (Universidad  de 
La  Habana),  M.A.  (University  of  Kentucky), 
Doctor  en  Filosofia  y Letras  (Universidad  de  La 
Habana),  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Friedrich  P.  Ott,  (Staatl  Gymnasium, 
Kreuznach),  Staatsexamen  (Mainz  University, 
Germany),  M.A.  (Marquette  University), 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  German 

John  C.  Papageorgiou,  B.Sc.  (Athens 
School  of  Economics  and  Business  Science, 
Athens,  Greece),  Dipl.  Tech.  Sci.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Manchester,  Manchester,  Eng- 
land), Associate  Professor,  Management  Pro- 
gram, CPS 

Stephen  K.  Parrott,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Michigan),  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

David  N.  Patterson,  A.B.  (Washington 
University),  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Franklin  Patterson,  B.A.  (Occidental  Col- 
lege), M.A.  (University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles),  Ph.D.  (The  Claremont  Graduate 
School),  Commonwealth  Professor  of  Political 
Science 

Diane  Paul,  B.S.  (Northeastern  Universi- 
ty), M.A.  (City  College  of  New  York),  Ph.D. 
(Brandeis  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Science 

Martin  Pearlman,  B.A.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), M.M.  (Yale  University),  Lecturer  in 
Music 

Barbara  Pearson,  B.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Amherst),  M.S.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Part-time  Lecturer  in  Sociology 


James  Perchik,  B.A.  (Rutgers  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics 
William  A.  Percy,  B.A.  (University  of 
Tennessee),  M.A.  (Cornell  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Princeton  University),  Professor  of  His- 
tory 

Ben  C.  Peterson,  B.A.  (Art  Institute  of 
Chicago),  M.F.A.  (Hartford  Art  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Hartford),  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
Michel  Philip,  License  Es  Lettres  Clas- 
siques  (University  of  Paris),  Agregation  des 
Lettres  (Ecole  Normale  Superieure),  Professor 
of  French 

Vincent  P.  Pivnicny,  B.A.  (Lafayette  Col- 
lege), M.S. B.A.  (Boston  University),  A.B.D. 
(University  of  Pittsburgh),  Instructor,  Man- 
agement Program,  CPS 
David  J.  Policansky,  B.A.  (Stanford  Uni- 
versity), M.S.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Oregon), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
Alan  Posner,  B.A.  (University  of  Roches- 
ter), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Political  Science 
Martin  Posner,  B.A.  (University  of 
California),  Ph.D.  (Princeton  University),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Physics 
Richard  H.  Powers,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph  D. 
(Ohio  State  University),  Professor  of  History 
Joanne  Preston,  B.S.  (Jackson  College), 
M.A.  (Brandeis  University),  Part-time  Lec- 
turer in  Sociology 

Robert  Prins,  B.M.,  M.M.  (Indiana  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Alfred  Proulx,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  French 
Roger  W.  Prouty,  B.A.  (Harvard  College), 
M. A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia University),  Professor 
of  History 

Jennifer  Radden,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Oxford 
University,  Oxford,  England),  Part-time  In- 
sutictor  in  Philosophy 

Howard  Ramseur,  B.A.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Psychology 
D.V.G.L.N.  Rao,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph  D. 
(Andhra  University,  Waltair,  India),  Professor 
of  Physics 

Suzanne  Relyea,  B.A.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  French 

Michael  Rex,  B.A.  (Indiana  University), 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Biology 

Michael  P.  Riccards,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M. 
Phil.,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers  University),  Dean,  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Ellen  F.  Richards,  B.A.  (University  of 
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Chicago),  M.A.  (Boston  University),  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology 

Theodore  Richer,  B.A.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  M.F.A.  (University  of  Iowa),  As- 
sistant Professor  of  English 

Robert  Risse,  B.A.  (Grinnell  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Washington  University),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Art 
Richard  Robbins,  B.A.  (Brooklyn  Col- 
lege), M.A.  (Washington  State  University), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois),  Professor  of 
Sociology 

Louis  E.  Roberts,  B.A.  (Bowdoin  Col- 
lege), M.A.  (Boston  University),  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) , Associate  Professor 
of  Theatre  Arts 

William  Roberts,  (University  of  Chicago 
Art  Students  League),  C.F.A.  (Yale  School  of 
Drama),  Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts 
Carole  Robinson,  B.A.  (Radcliffe  Col- 
lege), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University), 
Part-time  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Eric  Robinson,  B.A.,M.A.  (Jesus  College, 
Cambridge  University),  Professor  of  History 
Geoffrey  Rogers,  Diploma  (Central  School 
of  Art  and  Design , London) , Part-ti  me  Lecturer 
in  Art 

Jeffrey  Rosen,  B.A.  (George  Washington 
University),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Clark  University), 
Lecturer  in  Psychology 

Walter  Rosen,  B.A.  (State  University  of 
Iowa),  M.S.  (Ohio  State  University),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy 

Robert  J.  Rosenbaum,  B.A.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Ph.D.  (University  of  Texas,  Austin), 
Assistant  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Bernard  Rosenblatt,  A.B.  (University  of 
New  Hampshire),  Ph.D.  (Clark  University), 
Professor  of  Psychology 

Paul  Rosenkrantz,  B.S.  (Springfield  Col- 
lege), Ph.D.  (Clark  University),  Professor, 
C.P.C.S. 

Rosamond  R.  Rosenmeier,  B.A.  (Mount 
Holyoke  College),  M.A.  (Radcliffe  College), 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Profes- 
sor, C.P.C.S. 

Barbara  Ross,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 

David  I.  Rubin,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Northwestern 
University),  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  As- 
sociate Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Lois  Rudnick,  B.A.  (Jackson  College), 
M.A.  (Tufts  University),  Ph.D.  (Brown  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Alvan  S.  Ryan,  B.A.  (University  of  Mas- 
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sachusetts),  M.A.  (Harvard University), Ph.D. 
(State  University  of  Iowa),  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Emeritus 

James  J.  Ryan,  B.A.  (Queens  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Pro- 
fessor of  Spanish 

Fuad  Safwat,  B.S.C.  (University  of 
Baghdad),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Washington  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Freda  Saizman,  B.S.  (Brooklyn  College), 
M.S.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois),  Professor 
of  Physics 

George  Saizman,  B.S.  (Brooklyn  College), 
M.S.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois),  Professor 
of  Physics 

Ina  Samuels,  B.A.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles);,  Ph.B.  (University  of 
Chicago),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Nellie Sancbez-Arce,  B.A.  (Universidad de 
Puerto  Rico),  M.A.  (Mount  Holyoke  College), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Associate 
Professor  of  Spanish 

Geza  Scbay,  Jr.,  B.A.  (Eotovos  Universi- 
ty, Budapest),  Ph.D.  (Princeton  University), 
Professor  of  Mathematics 
Susan  Scbenkel,  B.A.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), M.  A.,  Ph.D.  (State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo),  Lecturer  in  Psychology 
Salvatore Scbiavo-Campo,  B.A.  (Brandeis 
University),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), L.L.D.  (Universita  Di  Palermo),  Profes- 
sor of  Economics 

Maxwell  Scbleifer,  A.B.  (Harvard  Col- 
lege), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 

Rutb  Schmitter,  B.S.  (Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity), M.S.  (University  of  Edinburgh), 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Biology 

Susan  Schneider,  B.A.  (Barnard  College), 
M.A.  (University  of  California),  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Texas),  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tory 

R.  Joseph  Scbork,  B.A.  (College  of  the 
Holy  Cross),  D.Phil.  (Oxford  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  Classics 

Ronald  Scbreiber,  B.A.  (Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
John  H.  Scbultz,  B.A.  (University  of 
Rhode  Island),  Sc.M.,  Ph.D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Karlene  Scbwartz,  B.S.,  M.S.  (University 
of  Wisconsin),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Biology 
Lowell  M.  Scbwartz,  B.S.,  Sc.D.  (Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology),  M.S. 
(California  Institute  of  Technology),  Professor 
of  Chemistry 


Steven  Scbwartz,  B.S.  (City  College  of 
New  York),  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Il- 
linois, Urbana),  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Edna  Seaman,  B.S.  (Brooklyn  College), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois,  Urbana),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Biology 
Robert  Seeley,  B.S.  (Haverford  College), 
Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy), Professor  of  Mathematics 

Lester  A.  Segal,  B.S.S.  (City  College  of 
New  York),  M.A.  (Ohio  State  University), 
Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  History 

Linda  Sevey,  B.A.  (Brown  University, 
Pembroke  College),  M.A.T.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), M.F.A.  (Rochester  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy), Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art 
Naresbcbandra  P.  Sbab,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Louisville),  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
John  Sbane,  B.A.  (University  of  Maine), 
Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy), Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Mary  Sbaner,  B.A.  (Duke  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois),  B.Litt. 
(Oxford  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

Marshall  Sbatz,  B.S.  (Harvard  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  History 
Penelope  Sbaw,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Michigan),  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

Harland  Sbeerin,  B.A.  (Nasson  College), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Maine),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Biology 

Birgit  Shell,  (Universities  of  Freiburg,  Vi- 
enna and  Munich),  M.A.  (Harvard  Universi- 
ty), Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art 
Laura  Sheppard,  B.F.A.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Lecturer  in  Theatre  Arts 

Charlotte  Shoemaker,  B.A.  (Brown  Uni- 
versity, Pembroke  College),  M.F.A.  (Syracuse 
University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art 
Robert  Shope,  A.B.  (Princeton  Universi- 
ty), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Philosophy 
Sandra  Shuman,  B.A.  (Smith  College), 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  German 

R.  Timothy  Sieber,  B.A.  (Haverford  Col- 
lege), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (New  York  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 
George  Siegel,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Columbia 
University),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Russian 
Roger  Hendricks  Simon,  M.F.A.  (Yale 
University),  Lecturer  in  Theatre  Arts 
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Arthur  P.  Simonds,  A.B.,  (Harvard  Col- 
lege), Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Science 

Gary  N.  Siperstein,  B.A.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Ph.D.  (Yeshiva  University), 
Assistant  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Jonathan  Slavin,  A.B.  (George 
Washington  University),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Michigan),  Lecturer  in  Psychology 
George  Slover,  B.A.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  M.F.A.  (Yale  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Indiana  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  English 

Loretta  Porto  Slover,  B.A.  (St.  John’s 
University),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Lecturer  in  Portuguese 

Karen  Smiley,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of 
Toronto),  Lecturer  in  Art 

Beverly  Smith,  B.A.  (University  of 
Chicago),  M.Ph.  (Yale  University),  Assistant 
Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

David  A.  Smith,  B.A.  (Tufts  University), 
M.Ed.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor, C.P.C.S. 

George  Smith,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Virginia),  M.A.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley),  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Janet  Farrell  Smith,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Columbia  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy 

Malcolm  Smuts,  B.A.  (Yale  University), 
Ph.D.  (Princeton  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History 

Marilyn  Sorenson,  B.A.  (University  of 
Utah),  M.A.  (Boston  College),  Licence  de 
Concert  (L’Ecole  Normale  de  Musique),  In- 
structor in  French 

Robert  H.  Spaethling,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  California),  Honorary  M.A. 
(Harvard  University),  Professor  of  German 
John  D.  Spence,  A.B.  (Grinnell  College), 
J.D.  (Harvard  Law  School),  Ph.D.  (Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Science 

George  W.  Spiro,  B.S.,  J.D.  (Syracuse 
University),  M.S.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Amherst),  Assistant  Professor, 
Management  Program,  CPS 

Linda  Spruill,  B.S.  (Boston  State  College), 
M.A.  (Goddard-Cambridge  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Change),  Lecturer  in  Theatre  Arts 
Robert  J.  Steamer,  B.A.  (Bucknell  Uni- 
versity), M.A.  (University  of  Virginia),  Ph.D. 
(Cornell  University),  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  V ice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Af- 
fairs 

Edward  Stern,  B.S.  (Tufts  University), 


J.D.  (Boston  University  Law  School),  Visiting 
Lecturer  in  Law  and  Justice 

Monique  Stern,  M.A.  (University  of  Paris) , 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Maryland),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  French 

Mary  H.  Stevenson,  B.A.  (Brandeis  Uni- 
versity), Ph.D.  (University  of  Michigan),  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Economics 
Sharon  Stichter,  B.A.  (Beloit  College), 
Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology 

Irvin  Stock,  B.A.  (Washington  Square  Col- 
lege N.Y.U.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  English 

Taylor  Stoehr,  B.A.  (Boston  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  California,  Berk- 
eley), Professor  of  English 

Michael  E.  Stone,  B.A.  (University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles),  Ph.D.  (Princeton 
University),  Assistant  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

John  H.  Strange,  B.A.  (Duke  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  University),  Profes- 
sor, C.P.C.S.  and  Dean 
Edward  Strickland,  B.A.  (Washington 
Square  College,  N.Y.U.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (New 
York  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Stephen  Subrin,  A.B.  (Harvard  College), 

L. L.B.  (Harvard  University),  Visiting  Profes- 
sor, C.P.C.S. 

Gerald  J.  Sullivan,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Harvard 
University),  Lecturer  in  Classics 
Robert  Swartz,  B.  A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Philosophy 
James  G.  Sweeney,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Boston  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

Daisy  Tagliacozzo,  B.A.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Ph.D.  (University  of  Chicago) , Professor 
of  Sociology 

Michiko  Takaki,  B.A.  (Lindenwood  Col- 
lege), M.A.  (Southern  Illinois  University),  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Anthropology 

Taffee  T.  Tanimoto,  B.A.  (University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles),  S.M.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pittsburgh), 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Nicholas  Tawa,  B.A.  (Harvard  College), 

M. A.  (Boston  University),  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Clark  Taylor,  B.A.  (DePauw  University), 
B.D.  (Evangelical  Theological  Seminary), 
M.C.R.P.,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers  University),  Assis- 
tant Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Brian  Thompson,  B.A.  (Harvard  College), 
M. A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  French 

Harold  Thurman,  B.A.  (University  of 


Kentucky),  M.A.  (University  of  Louisville), 
Associate  Professor  of  Art 
Glenn  E.  Tinder,  B.A.  (Pomona  College), 
M.A.  (Claremont  Graduate  School),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  California,  Berkeley),  Professor 
of  Political  Science 

Michael  B.  Tomlinson,  B.A.  (Reed  Col- 
lege), M.S.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Oregon), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Joan  C.  Tonn,  B.A.  (University  of  Min- 
nesota), Ph.D.  (University  of  Michigan),  As- 
sistant Profssor,  Management  Program,  CPS 
Raymond  Torto,  B. A.,  M. A.,  Ph.D.  (Bos- 
ton College),  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics 

Joseph  Tribble,  B.A.  (Boston  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  English 

MarUyn  Truesdell,  B.A.  (Sarah  Lawrence 
College),  Instructor  in  English 

Yehoshua  Tsai,  B.A.  (Hebrew  University 
of  Jerusalem),  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University), 
Lecturer  in  Psychology 
James  C.  Turner,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

Carole  Upshur,  A.B.  (University  of  South- 
ern California),  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.  (Harvard 
School  of  Education),  Assistant  Professor, 
C.P.C.S. 

' Primo  Vannicelli,  B.A.  (Occidental  Col- 
lege), M. A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Political  Science 
Claire  Van  Ummersen,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
(Tufts  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology  and  Chancellor 

Gail  Van  V oorhis , B . S .( San  Fernando  Val - 
ley  State  College),  M.F.A.  (California  Institute 
of  the  Arts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts 
Hans  van  Willigen,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Amsterdam),  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

Cornelia  Veenendaal,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  M.A.  (Yale  University),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  English 

Joel  Ventura,  B.S.  (Carnegie  Mellon  Uni- 
versity), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Gerald  C.  Volpe,  B.A.  (College  of  the  Holy 
Cross),  M.A.  (Fordham  University),  Ph.D. 
(Princeton  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
French  and  Italian 

Stanley  R.  Wachs,  B.S.  (Queens  College), 
Ed.M.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Ph.D. 
(New  York  University),  Associate  Professor, 
C.P.C.S. 

Joanne  Waghorne,  B.A.  (Wilson  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chicago),  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Religious  Studies 
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Adorna  Walia,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Radcliffe  College),  Associate  Professor  of 
Spanish 

Chi-Hua  Wang,  B.S.  (St.  John’s  Univer- 
sity), Ph.D.  (St.  Louis  University),  Professor 
of  Chemistry 

Nancy  Wang,  M.A.  (St.  Louis  University), 
Ph.D.  (Boston  University),  Lecturer  in 
Chemistry 

James  Ward,  B.A.  (Adrian  College),  M.A. 
(University  of  Michigan),  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science 

Renee  Watkins,  B.A.  (Radcliffe  College), 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  History 

Nevin  Weaver,  B.A.  (Southwestern  Uni- 
versity), M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Texas  A.  and  M.),  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology 

Igor  M.  Webb,  B.A.  (Tufts  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  English 

Robert  E.C.  Wegner,  B.S.  (Purdue  Uni- 
versity), M.A.  (University  of  Michigan), 
M.B.A.  (Columbia  University),  A.B.D.  (New 
York  University),  Associate  Professor,  Man- 
agement Program,  CPS 

Walter  E.  Weibrecbt,  B.S.  (Franklin  and 
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Marshall  College),  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Sheila  L.  Weiner,  B.A.  (Hunter  College), 
M.A.  (University  of  Chicago),  PhD.  (Harvard 
University),  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Art 

Robert  Weiss,  B.A.  (University  of  Buf- 
falo), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michigan), 
Professor  of  Sociology 

Elaine  P.  Werby,  B.A.  (Beaver  College), 
M.S.W.  (Boston  College),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor, C.P.C.S. 

Richard  White,  B.A.  (University  of 
Rochester),  Ph.D.  (Washington  University), 
Professor  of  Biology 

Robert  B.  Whittlesey,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Prince- 
ton University),  M.C.P.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Garrison  H.  Wilkes,  B.A.  (Pomona  Col- 
lege), Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  Biology 

Patricia  Wilkie,  B.A.  (Marygrove  Col- 
lege), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Wayne  State  University), 
Assistant  Professor,  Management  Program, 
CPS 

Frederick  Willey,  B.A.  (Bowdoin  Col- 
lege), M.A. , Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  English 

Reginald  Williams,  M.C.P.  (Mas- 


sachusetts Institute  of  Technology),  Lecturer  in 
Black  Studies 

Joseph  Williamson,  B.A.  (Eastern 
Nazarene  College),  B.D.  (Nazarene  Semi- 
nary), S.T.M.  (Andover  Newton  Theology 
School),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Lecturer 
in  Religious  Studies 

Marian  Wilson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  (Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh),  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

Ann  Withorn,  B.A.  (Florida  State  Univer- 
sity), M.A.  (Harvard  University),  Ph.D. 
(Brandeis  University),  Assistant  Professor  and 
Director  of  Assessment,  C.P.C.S. 

Harold  Wolozin,  B.S.  (Tufts  University), 
Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Professor  of 
Economics 

Robert  E.  Wood,  B.A.  (Harvard  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  California,  Berk- 
eley) , Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Dennis  H.  Wortman,  B.S.  (University  of 
Maryland),  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics 

Gordon  C.  Zabn,  B.A.  (College  of  St. 
Thomas),  M. A.,  Ph.D.  (Catholic University  of 
America),  Professor  of  Sociology 

Leverett  J.  Zompa,  B.S.  (Merrimack  Col- 
lege), M.S.  (Holy  Cross  College),  Ph.D.  (Bos- 
ton College),  Professor  of  Chemistry 
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Trustees  of  the 
University 


Stephen  G.  Breyer 
Sylvia  Burack 
James  F.  Crain 
Daniel  Dennis 
Robert  Dion 
Joseph  P.  Healey 
Haskell  A.  Kassler 
James  B.  Krumsiek 
Paul  G.  Marks 
Ogretta  V.  McNeil 
Frances  H.  McNulty 
Ruth  S.  Morgenthau 
James  O’Sullivan 
Kathleen  M.  Popko 
Gavin  D.  Robertson 
Diana  H.  Romer 
Simon  L.  Sawtelle 
Erline  Shearer 
Frederick  S.  Troy 
Ex  Officio 

Gregory  R.  Anrig,  Commissioner  of  Education 

Michael  S.  Dukakis,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 

Jonathan  E.  Fielding,  Commissioner  of  Public  Health 

Robert  H.  Brand,  Treasurer  of  the  University 

David  C.  Knapp,  President  of  the  University 

Robert  L.  Okin,  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health 

Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Agriculture 

Officers  of  the  Board 

Joseph  P.  Healey,  Chairman 

David  C.  Knapp,  President 

Robert  H.  Brand,  Treasurer 

Dorothy  K.  Eichel,  Assistant  Secretary 

Office  of  the  Chancellor 

Claire  Van  Ummersen,  Chancellor 

Office  of  the  Senior  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 

Robert  J.  Steamer,  Vice  Chancellor  and  Provost 

Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

LeVester  Tubbs,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Administration  and  Finance 

C.  Thomas  Baxter,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Administration  and  Finance 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Michael  C.  Riccards,  Dean 

College  of  Public  and  Community  Service 

Clark  Taylor,  Dean 

College  of  Professional  Studies 

Richard  M.  Freeland,  Dean 

Graduate  Studies 

Frederick  Gamst,  Director 


Campus  Map 


HARBOR  CAMPUS  - College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  - College  of  Professional  Studies 

UMass-Boston  Harbor  Campus  is  only  3 miles 
from  downtown  Boston  and  easily  accessible 
by  public  or  private  transportation. 

From  North  or  West 

Take  Southeast  Expressway  and  leave  at  Exit 
17.  Turn  left  onto  Columbia  Road,  enter  rotary 
and  take  first  right  down  ramp  to  Morrissey 
Boulevard.  Bear  right  of  island  following 
UMass-Boston  sign,  turn  left  into  campus  at 
first  traffic  lights. 


From  South 

Take  Southeast  Expressway  and  leave  at  Exit 
18  near  Bostongas  tanks  (Morrissey 
Boulevard/UMass). 

Public  Transportation 

Take  MBTA  Ashmont  Red  Line  to  Columbia 
Station,  transfer  to  free  University  shuttlebus  at 
T parking  lot. 

Parking 

Indoor  space  is  available  for  1700  cars. 


DOWNTOWN  CAMPUS  - College  of  PubUc 
and  Community  Service 
(Campus  is  located  at  100  Arlington  Street  in 
Park  Square,  one  block  from  MBTA  Green 
Line  Arlington  Station.  Free  shuttlebus  also 
runs  between  Harbor  and  Downtown  cam- 
puses. 


Index 


Africa,  34,  35,  36,  38,  50,  67,  70,  73,  96,  98 
Agriculture,  35,  42,  43,  44 

American  Civilization,  related  courses,  35,  38,  40, 
50,  51,  54,  55,  56,  57,  68,  70-1, 73,  86,  94,  95, 
97 

Ancient  history,  38,  48,  66,  67,  68,  74,  88,  97 
Anthropology,  related  courses,  31,  51,  67,  90 
Architecture,  38,  39 
Art,  67,  88,  118 

Black  Studies,  related  courses,  50,  54,  55,  56,  61, 
62,  86,  99-100,  104,  108,  116-17 

Biology,  related  courses,  33,  36,  46,  99,  100,  102 
Boston.  See  New  England. 

British  studies,  53-7,  68,  72,  96,  116 
Buddhism,  33,  36,  46,  99,  100,  102 

Chinese,  related  courses.  See  East  Asian  Studies. 
Classics,  related  courses,  38,  68,  90 
Comedy,  48,  78,  15 
Computer  science,  82,  83 
Criticism,  38,  68,  90 

Dance,  85,  1 17 

East  Asian  Studies,  35,  38,47,  67,  70,  74-5,  90,  %, 
103,  107 

Eastern  European  studies.  See  Russian. 

Ecology,  31,  34,  44,  50,  52,  75,  92-3,  107,  108 
Economics,  related  courses,  34,  69,  71,  107 
Education,  34, 45, 46, 67-8, 71, 75, 88, 89, 100, 108 
Eighteenth  century,  56, 60, 61 , 64, 65, 67-73, 77, 85 
English,  related  courses,  48 
Environmental  studies.  See  Ecology. 

Evolution,  33,  34,  35,  42,  43,  44 

Far  East.  See  East  Asian  Studies. 

Film,  38,  40,  57,  60,  62,  76,  77,  95 
French,  related  courses,  69,  72,  73 

German,  related  courses,  69,  72,  73 

Health,  35,  36, 42, 45,  50,  100,  108, 109,  1 10,  1 1 1 
Historiography,  49 

History  of  ideas.  See  Intellectual  history. 

History  of  language.  See  Linguistics. 

History  of  science,  67,  83. 

^ India.  See  Near  East. 

Indians,  35,  38 

Intellectual  history,  40,  45,  49,  67,  69,  71,  72,  90 
Irish  Studies,  56-7,  67,  69,  73 

Italian,  related  courses,  38,  69,  85 

Japanese,  related  courses.  See  East  Asian  Studies. 
Jewish  studies,  57,  64, 67,  69,  72, 73,  74,  103,  104 

Language.  See  Linguistics. 

Latin,  related  courses,  68 

Latin  American  Studies,  related  courses,  33,  36,  50, 
70,  73,  96,  110 


Law  and  Justice,  related  courses,  7 1 , 89, 95, 97,  101 , 
108,  110 

Linguistics,  35,  36,  37,  48,  55,  60,  61,  73,  74,  76, 
90,  98,  105,  112 

Literature,  45,  48,  59,  60,  64,  66,  72,  73,  74,  76-7, 
78,  95,  105-6,  111-14,  116 

Medieval  studies,  38,  54,  60,  61, 68,  71-2,  74,  97 
Mesoamerica.  See  Latin  American  Studies. 

Middle  East,  35,  67,  69,  72-3 
Music,  related  courses,  45  , 60,  115 
Myth,  48,  63,  74,  103,  104 

Near  East,  70,  90,  103 

New  England,  31,  50,  68,  71,  95 

Nineteenth  century,  31,  38,  39,  53,  56,  60,  61, 65, 
67-73,  85-6,  90,  98,  114 

Oriental  studies.  See  East  Asian  Studies. 

Painting,  39,  40 

Philosophy,  related  courses,  51,  60,  61,  62,  80 
Photography,  38 

Political  Science,  related  courses,  45, 70, 7 1 , 74, 76, 
88,  89,  107,  108 

Psychology,  related  courses,  34,  51,  64,  72,  80,  89, 
90,  108,  110 

Religious  studies,  related  courses,  34, 45,48, 60, 88, 
97,  108 

Renaissance,  38,  39,  55,  56,  61,  68,  69,  77,  86 
Romanticism,  55,  56,  61,  64,  65,  73,  77,  113 
Russian,  related  courses,  37  , 50,  68-9,  72  , 89,  94, 
96,  97 

Sculpture,  38,  39 

Seventeenth  century,  60,  61,  68,  77,  85,  113 
Sixteenth  century,  39,  70,  113 
Sociology,  related  courses,  34  , 36,  43  , 45,  51,  71, 
80,  99 

The  South,  31,  56,  57 
Soviet  Union.  See  Russian. 

Spanish,  related  courses,  69 
Statistics,  100,  108 

Teacher  Certification,  related  courses,  44,  49,  54, 
58,  62,  78,  84,  86,  106,  115,  118 
Theatre  Arts,  53, 56, 60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 76,  105, 113 
Tragedy,  48,  74,  1 15 

Twentieth  century,  31,  38,  39,  40,  53,  55,  61,  62, 
64,  67-73,  76,  85,  86,  94,  98-9,  1 13,  1 16,  1 19 

Urban  Studies,  31,  33,  45,  50,  79,  95-6,  107,  115 

Women’s  Studies,  related  courses,  31,  40,  49,  51, 
53,57,60,65,67,71,72,74,97, 100,  104,  108, 
112,  118 

Career  Education  Certificates,  121,  146-67 
Center  for  Community  Change  and  Housing, 

146,  149 

Center  for  General  Education,  133 
Chemistry: 
course  descriptions 
graduate,  187 
undergraduate,  46-7 
major  requirements,  46 
master  of  science  degree,  186-7 
Chinese,  47-8 
Classics,  48-9 
course  descriptions,  48-9 
major  requirements,  48 


Academic  dismissal,  7-8 
Academic  Regulations,  6-9 
Academic  Support  Services,  21 
Administrative  Officers,  205 
Administrative  withdrawal,  8-9 
Admissions,  3-5,  182-3 
application,  3-4 
foreign  students,  4,  182-3 
part-time  students,  4 
requirements,  4 
special  admissions,  4-5 
summer  school,  5 
transfer  students,  4 
Affirmative  Action  Policy,  iii 
Alumni  Association  Scholarship,  18 
American  Civilization  Concentration,  22-3,  31 
course  descriptions,  31 
major  requirements,  22-3 
American  College  Test,  4 
Amherst  students,  11,  20 
Anthrc^ology,  32-7 
course  descriptions,  33-7 
major  requirements,  32 
Applications,  Admissions,  3-4 
Applied  Language  and  Mathematics 
Certificates,  121 

instructional  program,  128-33 
tutoring  program,  132-3 
Armenian,  37 
Art,  37-41 

course  descriptions,  38-41 
major  requirements,  37 
Assessment  program,  121,  125-6 
Athletics,  3 
Attendance,  6 
Awards,  18 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  16 
Biobehavioral  Studies  Concentration,  23 
Biology: 

course  descriptions 
graduate,  184-6 
undergraduate,  42-5 
major  requirements,  41-2 
master  of  science  degree,  184 
Black  Studies,  45-6 
course  descriptions,  45-6 
major  requirements,  45 
Board  of  Higher  Education  Scholarship,  17 

Calendar,  iv 
Campus  map,  206 
Campus  ministry,  3 
Classification  of  students,  10-11 
Amherst  students,  1 1 
degree-seeking  students,  1 1 
non-degree-seeking  students,  1 1 
residence  status,  10-11 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  20-119 
academic  advising,  21 
concentrations,  21 
counselling,  21 
course  descriptions,  31-119 
graduate  requirements,  20-1 
New  Arts  and  Sciences  Curriculum,  21 
College  of  Professional  Studies,  168-81 
career  planning,  174 
course  descriptions,  175-81 
degree  requirements,  168 
engineering,  173-4 
general  education  component,  172-3 
internship,  171-2 
management,  168-71 

College  of  Public  and  Community  Service,  120-67 
academic  policies,  121-2 
admissions,  124 

assessment  and  planning,  121,  125-6 
certificates,  121-4 
competencies,  122-4 
evaluation  of  competence,  121 
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College  Work/Study  Program,  16,  183 
Community  Change  Certificate,  121 
certificate  description,  147-9 
instructional  program,  150-3 
Community  Change  and  Housing,  Center  for,  146, 
149 

Course  changes,  6 
Credits,  transfer  policies,  7,  174-5 
Cultural  Studies  Certificate,  121 
certificate  description,  134-5 
instructional  program,  142-6 

Developmental  Studies  Program,  4 
Disabled  Student  Center,  2 
Disadvantaged  Student  Program,  18 

East  Asian  Studies  Concentration,  35 
Economics,  49-52 
course  descriptions,  49-52 
major  requirements,  49 
Engineering,  173-4 
English: 

course  descriptions 
graduate,  187-91 
undergraduate,  53-8 
major  requirements,  52-3 
master  of  arts  degree,  187-8 
English  as  a Second  Language,  2,  53 
Essential  Skills  Center,  126 
Evening  students,  4 
Exchange  programs,  7,  174 
Expenses 

graduate,  183 
undergraduate,  12-15 

Faculty,  196-204 
Failed  courses,  7 
Fees 

application  fee,  4,  12,  183 
athletics  fee,  12 
commencement  fee,  14 
due  dates,  15 
I.D.  fee,  14 
late  payment  fee,  15 
matriculation  fee,  12 
refunds,  15 

student  activities  fee,  12 
student  health  fee,  12 
Final  Examination  Schedule  Changes,  6 
Financial  Aid 
graduate,  183 
undergraduate,  15-18 
Flexible  Campus  Program,  5 
Foreign  students,  admissions,  4,  182-3 
French,  58-63 
course  descriptions,  59-63 
major  requirements,  58 

General  Education  Component,  172-3 
General  Education,  Center  for,  133 
General  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Certificate,  121,  134-46 
German,  63-6 

course  descriptions,  63-6 
major  requirements,  63 
Grades,  7 

Graduate  Studies  Program,  182-94 
admission,  182 
degree  requirements,  183 
expenses,  183 
financial  aid,  183 
Graduation  fee,  14 
Graduation  requirements,  7,  20-1 
Grants,  financial  aid,  18 
Greek,  66 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  17 

Handicapped  Center,  2 
Health  Service,  3 


HELP  Loan,  17,  184 

High  school  students,  programs  for,  5 

History: 

course  descriptions 
graduate,  191-2 
undergraduate,  67-73 
major  requirements,  66-7 
master  of  arts  degree,  191 
Honors,  7 

Housing  Certificate,  121 
certificate  description,  148-9 
instructional  program,  153-6 
Human  Growth  and  Development  Certificate,  121 
certificate  descriptions,  156-7 
instructional  program,  157-63 
Humanities,  73-4 

Independent  Interest  Certificate,  121 
Individual  and  Society  Certificate,  121 
certificate  description,  134-5 
instructional  program,  139-42 
Instimtions  Certificate,  121 
certificate  description,  135-6 
instructional  program,  136-42 
Interdisciplinary  courses,  74-5 
Interdisciplinary  programs,  21-31 
Internships,  Office  of,  18 
Irish  Studies  Concentration,  25 
Italian,  75-8 

course  descriptions,  75-8 
major  requirements,  75 

Japanese,  78 

Latin,  78-9 

Latin  American/Spanish  American  Studies 
Concentration,  25,  79 
course  descriptions,  79 
major  requirements,  25 
Law  and  Justice  Concentration,  26,  79-81 
course  descriptions,  79-81 
major  requirements,  26 
Legal  Education  Services  Certificate,  163-7 
certificate  description,  163-4 
instructional  program,  164-7 
Library  courses,  29,  115 
Linguistics,  Concentration  in,  27 

Major,  Change  of,  7 
Management,  168-71 
Mass  Media,  The , 3 
Mathematics: 

course  descriptions 
graduate,  193-4 
undergraduate,  81-4 
major  requirements,  81 
master  of  arts  degree,  192-3 
Mathematics  Certificate,  121,  122 
certificate  description,  127-8 
instmctional  program,  131-3 
Media  Development,  Center  for,  2 
Medical  Surgical  Insurance,  14 
Music,  84-6 

course  descriptions,  84-6 
major  requirements,  84 

Nantucket  Island  semester,  22 
National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program,  16,  183 
National  Student  Exchange  Program,  174 
Northeastern  University  Exchange  Program,  174 

Office  of  Internships,  18 
Office  of  Veterans’  Affairs,  2 

Part-time  students,  4 
Pass/Fail  Option,  7 
Philosophy,  87-91 
course  descriptions,  87-91 


major  requirements,  87 
Polish,  94 

Political  Science,  94-8 
course  descriptions,  94-8 
major  requirements,  94 
Portuguese,  98 
Prizes,  18 

Probation,  scholastic,  7 
Psychology,  99-103 

course  descriptions,  99-103 
major  requirements,  99 

Psychology  and  Philosophy  Concentration,  27,  87 

Reading  Certificate,  121,  122 
certificate  description,  126 
instructional  program,  128-31 
Readmission,  8,  183 
Records,  9 
confidentiality,  9 
right  to  review,  9 
Refunds,  15 

Reinstatement  after  withdrawal,  9 
Religious  Studies  Concentration,  27,  103-4 
course  descriptions,  103-4 
major  requirements,  27 
Residence  status,  10-11 
Russian,  104-6 
course  descriptions,  104-6 
major  requirements,  104 

Scholarships,  16-18 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests,  4 
Sociology,  106-111 
course  descriptions,  111-15 
major  requirements,  1 1 1 
Special  Students,  1 1 
Student  activities  fee,  12-14 
Student  organizations,  3 
Sununer  school,  5,  184 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  16 

Teacher  Certification  Program,  28-9,  115 
course  descriptions,  115 
major  requirements,  28-9 
Theatre  Arts,  1 16-19 
course  descriptions,  116-19 
major  requirements,  1 16 
Transfer  Compact,  4 
Transfer  students,  4 
Translation,  Program  in,  29 
Trustees,  205 
Tuition,  10-15,  183 
classification  of  students,  10-12 
due  dates,  15 
refunds,  15 

Tuition  Waiver,  17,  184 

University  State  Scholarship,  18 
Urban  Studies  Concentration,  30 

Veterans’  Affairs,  Office  of,  2 
Voluntary  withdrawal,  8 

Withdrawal,  8-9 
administrative,  8-9 
from  courses,  8 

Women’s  Studies  Concentration,  31-2,  119 
course  descriptions,  1 19 
major  requirements,  31-2 
Work/Study  Program,  16,  183 
writing  and  Speaking  Certificate,  121,  122 
certificate  description,  126-7 
instructional  program,  128-31 

Year  for  Action  Program,  18 


Calendar  1978-1979 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

1978 

September  4 

Monday 

Holiday  (Labor  Day) 

September  5 

Tuesday 

Add/Drq)  Period 

September  6 

Wednesday 

Classes  Begin 

September  12 

Tuesday 

End  of  Add/Drop 

October  9 

Monday 

Holiday  (Columbus  Day) 

October  20 

Friday 

Mid  Semester 

October  20 

Friday 

Pass/Fail  Deadline 

November  3 

Friday 

Course  Withdrawal  Deadline 

November  20-December  1 

Monday-Friday 

Advance  Registration 

November  23-November  26 

Thursday- Sunday 

Thanksgiving  Recess 

November  27 

Monday 

Classes  Resume 

December  8 

Friday 

Classes  End 

December  9-December  13 

Saturday-Wednesday 

Reading  Period 

December  14-December  21 

Thursday-Thursday 

Final  Exam  Period 

December  22 

Friday 

Emergency  make-up  day 

in  case  of  snow  cancellation 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

1979 

January  19 

Friday 

Special  Add/Drop  Day 

January  22 

Monday 

Classes  Begin 

January  26 

Friday 

Add/Drop  Ends 

February  19 

Monday 

Holiday  (Washington’s 

February  20 

Tuesday 

Birthday) 

Monday’s  Schedule 

March  9 

Friday 

Mid  Semester 

March  9 

Friday 

Pass/Fail  Deadline 

March  10-March  18 

Saturday-Sunday 

Spring  Vacation 

March  19 

Monday 

Classes  Resume 

March  23 

Friday 

Course  Withdrawal  Deadline 

April  16 

Monday 

Holiday  (Patriot’s  Day) 

April  17-April  27 

Tuesday-Friday 

Advance  Registration 

May  1 

Tuesday 

Classes  End 

May  2-May  9 

Wednesday-Wednesday 

Reading  Period 

May  10-May  17 

Thursday-Thursday 

Final  Exam  Period 

May  31 

Thursday 

Commencement 

University  of 
Massachusetts 

Boston  « 


